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Call No. 23948 - Ac. 10281. Scrap Book - "Reindeer" - Vol.L. 
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Sketch Map of Alsska Presnrred for 7.S.Bureau of Fducation 
By the J3.&.Cocst anc Geodetic Survey To accompany Reindeer 
Revort by Sheldon Jackson,D.D. 7.S.Generel Agent of Fduca- 
tion in Aleska. 1893. (Inside front cover) 


Moose Hunting in Alaska. By Richard Friese. (Illust.) Christ- 
mas Number.189°. S.F.News Letter. (opp.p.l.) 


Reindeer Account, 1895-4. Approvriation. Barter Goods. 
Mess (Vaidran'- pel.) 


Jackson,Sheldon,Port Clerence,dJune 30,1893. To Mr.M.W, Bruce, 
superintendent of Reindeer Station, Port Clarence, Alaska. 
EGODM |.) De wih’ 


Jackson,Sheldon. On Board the "Bear," At anchor off Port Clar- 
ence, leake, ARG Ret on LEGS. T0 Hon Wop eee OL. Dk 3 commis- 
sioner-of Fducetion. (copy). Dp. 2. 


Lopp,.T., Reindeer Station, Port Clarence,Alaska, July 20,1893. 
To Rev.Sheldon Jackson,n.p. Gen.Ag't. for Fducation in 
Alaske, W-shington,)D.c. (copy) p.d. 


Rough Plen of “eindeer Station. Mss. & Drawing. To accomoeny 
above letter. p. 7. 


Healy, M.A., Captain U.S.R.M., Reindeer Station,Port Clarence, 
Alaska. July 25,1893. (letter from W.T.Lopp) Submitted by 
Cept.M.A.Healy, U.S.Rev.Str. "Bear." fpeopy.) p.&. 


Heslv,M.A., Cavtein J.S.R.M., Stesmer "Bear," Unalaska, Alaska. 
Oct. 7,1893. To Hon.Secretary of the Tressury,Washington, 
ee (CONT) oD ound 


Bruce,Minor W., San Freneisco, Cal. Oct. 12,1893. To (Dr.Sheldo] 
Jackson). (conv). p. 10. 
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Hemlin, F.S.,Acting Secretary,L.G.S., Treasury Department, 
Oct 14,1895. %o the Hononreble The Secretary of the tnterior, 
(conv). Dells. 
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White, Chester M. 3d. Lieut. ,U.S.R.M., Steemer "Bear," Fest 
Gene, Siberia, Julv 18th,1893. To Cantrin MA Healy,’ J.S.R. M, 
Commanding /. (copy) t pelas 


,Miner W. ,Salt Lake,Uta To 
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Pratt,Jennie L., # lo Laurel Ave.,Auburn,Me. Nov.18,1895,. 
To Dr. Jackson. (copy). p. 19. 


Lopp,W.T., Suverintendent. Reindeer Station,Port Clarence, 
Aug. 31,1893, Bought of Mrs.H.R.Thornton for the Reindeer 
Station, at Port Clerence, the following articles: 

(coovy and Mes. "“allowances"). p. 20. 


Reindeer sceount (vurechese) South Head,July 8,1895,Noatot,&c. 
(tvved ¢£647) p. 22. Signed, M.A.Healv, Captain,ly.S.R.M. 
Mss. figures. 7c. 


Curtis,W.F., Acting Secretary,L.G.S.,Treasury Department, March 
33,1894, Ta The Honorable The Secretary of the Interior. 
Coon en pool. 


53D Congress, lst. Session. $.602. Senate Bill. Aug.21,1893. 
(Rider typewritten on reindeer). Broadside. p.32. 


52D Congress, 2D Session. H.R.5981. House Bill. Feb.26,1894, 
(Rider typewritten in re reindeer). Broadside. p. 335. 


53D Congress ,2d.Session. H.R. 6449. House Bill. Mar.27,1894, 
(Reindeer Broadside. p. 34. 


Science and Food-Suvvly,. (Newspaper art. n.d. refers to Prof. 
Atwater's art. in current Century. p. 37. 
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Bor 


"Has Wealth in Her Hold.” Port Townsend,Wesh. Jyly 27,1893, 
(newspever ort.) p.38. 


"Te Success of the Reindeer Project." The Moravian, Aug.9, 
1395.0 ep etoe. 


"Notes from the Home Field," Presbyterian Journsel, Aug. 10,1893, 
De eae 


Extract from N.Y.Frandelist, Nov. 9,1893. p. 59. 


"Helping Alaska," The Alsske Journal, Sept.9,1895. p. 59. 


"Alaska is Propsering,” The Fvening Star, Oct. 27,1893. p.40. 


"Stories of Tnterior Alaska," Weshington Star,Oct.15,1&935. 
p40. 


"Put an Fnd to Famine," The Washington Post,Dec.19,1895. p41 
Visit of little Fskimo girl. Omaha FExcelsior,Jan.20,1894.p.41. 
A Group of Fskimo from Alaaka, (Illus. prob. from above)p.4l. 


"Was Tnteresting,” The Deily Mail,Gealesburg, T1ll.,Jan.26,1894, 
De 456 


"Residents of the Poler Regions," Inter-Ocean,Chicago,Feb.22, 
1294, vo. 43. 


: s 
"Eskimos cheer the Flag," The Chicego Time,Feb.22,1894.p.45. 


"Eettiimeux on a Food Mission," Press, Phila,Feb.23,1894. p.44. 


"The Netion's Wards in Alacka," The Record,Phila.Feb.24,1894, 
p44. 
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"The Alaskan Fskimos..." New York Sun.,Feb.24,1894. p. 44. 


"The Delegation of Fskimos .."% Morning sdvertiser,N.Y,,Feb. 
25, L694 De 44, 


"Mere have been lots of strange pefonole.." The Post,Wash,D.C. 
Feb.27,1894. p. 44. 


"A grouv of Fekimo men ...", Washington Post,Mar.22,1894. p.44. 
"Eskimos at the Cenvttol," Baltimore American,Mar.2,1894.p.44, 


"Tyev Capture the Cavitol," The Pathfinder,Wash.,D.C, Mar.s, 
1894 e De 44, 


"Rskuimeux Visitors," The Evening Star,Wash.,D.C. ,Mar.5,1894. 
p:45. (Received bv ee ae 


"A Blue Room Scene," The Weshington Post," Mar.4,1894, p.405. 


"The Escuimaix who are in the city..." Public Ledger,Phila. 
Mer.10,1894, D467. 


Washineton Letter, The Religious Herald,Hartford.Mar.8,1894, 
pe46. 


In Alaska, The Presbyterien Record,Jan.1894, p. 46. 


"Tring to Save Alaskan Natives," Weekly Picayune, Jan.18,1894, 
p46. 


"Alaska's Dogs," Rochester,N.Y.Chronicle,Feb.25,1894.p.48. 


"The purchase of reindeer ..." Times-Union, Albany,N.Y,. Feb.20, 
1894. p.47 
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56."Introducing Reindeer,” Star,Wash.,D.C, Feb.8,1894.(see p. 78) A 
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B62, 


63. 


65. 


02D Congress,2d Session, Senste. Mis.Noc. No.22. 
Revort on Tntroduction of Domestic Reindeer into Alaska, 
with Mevs and Tllustretions, by Gheldon Jackson, General 
Agent of Fducation in Alsskea.1895. Jan.10,1895.-Reférred 7 
the Committee on ‘oproprisations and ordere’ to be printed \# 
Wash. Govt. Printing Office.1&93, Teo. th. | 


"Siberian Reindeer for Alaska," New York World,Feb.11,1894.p. 
"In Arctic Alaska," Bulletin, Phila. Feb.14,1894. p. 48, 


"Interior of Alaska," Renublicen,Grand Rapids, Feb.13,1894.p.50H) 


es 
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Dede 
"To Teach Alaskans," The Record,Chicego,Feb.25,1894. p.52. 
"The Fscuimaux of Alaska," Chicego Record,Mar.10,1894. v.53. 


"Rev.Dr.Jackson's Experiment," The FRvening Sentinel,Cerlisle, 
Pa., eb.c0,16094, 7.54; 


"Laps from Norway,” San Francisco Chronicle,May 13,1894.p.55. 
"Laplanders Fn Route," San Francisco Call,1894. p.56, 


"Perhavs the estab. ..." Wash.D.C,Pathfinder, March 1694.40.56. 
("See Page 78,1") 


"Reindeer in Alaska," The Fvening Bulletin, Philea,Mar.31,1894, 
57 Su lao.) 0 ee 
VPoevle 


"Jncle Sem e Reindeer Breeder," Journal,ChicegopTll,Mar.31,1894. 
p.57. say 


"Reindeer for Aleska," Telegr-ph, Pittsburgh, Pa.Mar.31,1894.p.58 
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85. F. News LetTTer 


LILO OSE HUNTING IN ALASKA. By Richard Friese. 


Jee Paoe J 7, 


ILDON JACKSON, 
General Agent of 


Education for Alaska. 
Department of the Yuteriar, AN His 
urean of ¢ilucation, 
U.S.RoM.Str."Bear" 


ALASKA DIVISION, 


‘Port Clarence, — #4Siinstonn Heb, June 30, 18.9.8 


Mr. M. W. Bruce, 
Superintendent of Reindeer Station, _ 


Port Clarence, Alaska. 
Sir: 

Yours of this date with reference to the purchase of skins & Omiak at C- 
Prince of Wales last October is received, and I regret to be compelled to say 
that your action in the matter is not approved. 

There is no excuse for a public officer violating the laws of the lande He 
above all others should be beyond suspicion or reproach. 

You have done so well the past year, that I greatly regret this one blot on 
your record. 

piness notify all your associates that the selling, trading or giving of 
cartridges or breech loading rifles to the Alaskan natives will not be allowed 
under any circumstances. 


Any one offending in this matter will subject himself to immediate susp ensi on 


frou his position. I have written a circular letter to the same effect to all 


the schools and mission stations» 


There is nothing in this to prevent your allowing a herder, while on duty, or 


when sent off by yourself or associates after game, the use of a Government rifle 


and cartridges. 


Very respect fully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson- 
(Signed) General Agente 


On Board the “Bear”, 
At anchor off Port Clarence, Alaska, July 5th, 1893. 


Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., 


Commissioner of Education. 
| Sirt 
During the inspection of the Reindeer Station, I regret to 
have to report several irregularities. Although Mr. Bruce’s atten-= 
Bison was particularly called last fall to the law forbidding the sale 
L of breech-loading rifles to the natives, he deliberately disregarded 
_ the law and bartered rifles both for the station and for his private 
Brain. I enclose you the letter written me by Captain Healy on the 
f subject. If whalers or private parties disregard the law, the Captain 
| requires them to return the furs to the natives aud when confiscates 
_ the rifles; but as Mr. Bruce was a Government employee he reported 


him to me for action. As Mr. Bruce’s appointment terminated on June 
ti 


Se Sete eeeeuesecseeaeaen ese ae ee eee eeeed & ¢ 


S Oth I did not re-appoint him.,..... 
iF Very respectfully, 
ig SHELDON JACKSON 

Cen’l,Agt.of Bducation in Alaska, 


Reindeer Station, 
Port Clarence, Alaska, 


July 20th, 1893. 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 


Gen. Ag't for Hducation in Alaska, 
Washington, D. C.? 

Dear Sir, - 

We think we see the "Bear" comitng--se I write you hastily 
and will send it via St. M. 

July lOth Capt. Healy anvhored at Cape Prince of Wales and 
took us and our things aboard and steamed dow here. He had 

Enker 

Ghirty deer aboard, also Auker and another Stberian herder, 

Lieut. White had man, things to relate. Bruce tried to 
take all the herders down with him. He sueceeded in taking 
Kom-a-sen-a (the herder whom he had paid for last year's hera- | 
ing), his wife, and SIX others, among whom wis Mr. G's divore- | 
ed wife (?). He-had offered the others rewards of guns, etc., 
if they would go. The three remaining herders are dissatis- 
fied, claiming that they understand as ruch about herding as 
Kom-a-sen-a did, ete., and that the; were yoing to leave. I 
| told them if they chose to remain they would receive about 
$3.00 per month. I think two of them will stay. They have 


all been sick with "grip" ora bad cold, and unfit to worm or 


a3 ’ 
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Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 2. 


herd sinee — have been here, so that I have had to depend on 
the two Siberians and “green herders. Two of them are well 
now, but the thim is still sick and says he will quit hera- 
ing. All the natives here seemed thoroughly disgusted with 
the "herding school", and claim that they had few comforts 
last year, to make them forget what they suffered standing out 
in blizzards and living erowded together in that low dug-out; 
that they didn't have enough meat, and no flour, and that they 
got hungry on ship-biscuits, etc. | 
The "Bear" remained here three days: Capt. Healy, Mr. 
Jarvis, Mr. Carpenter, and ten men came ashore and helped with 
the house. Mrs. Lopp remained on board. They have heen very 
kind to us and considerate of our comforts. They have also 
put themselves out in a great many ways to help put things in 
order. It is unnecessary forme to repeat to you the comnents 
which were made bj the officers and sailors on the condttion of 
that store-room, tee-house, standing water, @te. The sick man 
was moved dow to the dug-out and we took possession of the 
room in the house. Capt. Healy left the carpenter and Mak ey 
to help us while he went to Siberia for more deer; also a man 
and "Moses" (Yarkouk) to wait on the sick man. I wish you 
could se¢ the house, now floored and lined and partitioned. I 
brought dow tarred paper from the cape, and used it between 


floors, walls, eeiling, and partition. We will make a good 


ead ) 
Rev. Sheldon A 5 DTP 3, 


i 


house of this and [ am sure we will have no trouble keeping 


warm, if we only had some windows and doors. 
Capt. Healy suggested that tt wuld be a great economy of 
lumber and fuel to butld a "lean-to" on the north side of the 
house. I like the suggestion and have the building already 
under way. When finished, part of 1¢ will be used for herde rs* 
house, and the other part for store-room, elothés-room, etc., 
but we hope to build a herders' house of drift-wood this falls 
For the present, we will be able to stow away most of our pri- 
vate stores in the loft. We found no water-proof boots here. 
I think these should be made here at the station every winter 
in suffictent quantities so as to supply the herders for the 
coming summer. The Captuin tells me he has some Kadiak Island 
boots, but they are so big that they have to be made over 
again, and a of them are worthless--patehed and pieced 
soles. 

Tow nights ago one side of the dug-out fell in and held 
fast the frame of the bed of the sick man, They pul in some 
braces and were able to move the bed to the other stde. Jt 
was a narrow escape, He or his legs might have been erusiied 
down by the ends of those logs falling in on him, Foor mane 
He died yesterday. We had a short funeral service and buried 
him across the creék, northeast of the house. 


I have purchased twenty bags of walrus seal-oil and five 


: j 
; i 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 4. 
walrus-skins. I am having some Cape Prince of Wales natives, 
who brought me dow here, otl the walrus skins to cover our 
canoe while they are here, | 
Wagoner brought fourteen deer over here for mr. Bruce. I 
Ge they were for Mr. Bruce's show. Capt. Healy woulda not | 
let him land them here, so I suppose he has taken than back | 
to Stherta,. JI think tt will prevent chmpl Tee eetes and troub- 


les in the future, to refuse to take any deer into herds owned | 


by whites. JI think Mr. Bruce will try to organize a company 


| 
a 


for the exportation of deer. JI hiope you will watch his move- 


ments and if he does find "dupes" to back him, do all in your 
power to prevent private individuals from engaging in deer 
business. As far as food supply of Eskimo ts concerned, it 
would simply be a repitition of the salmon canneries and whal = | | 
ing industry. f 
If there is a better living or any profits in the reindeer | 

industry, the Eskimo should have tt, and not the white man, | 
And while the Kducatitonal nepartment of the Goverment is | 
experimenting in the matter, the Eskimo shpuld have the-bene- 
fit of those experiments, and not corporations sinilar to 
those engaged in salmon canneries in Cees © See 

Mr. Bruce left a letter here, in which he aceused me of 
eri tictzing the administration, trading rifles, ete. In jus- 


ticé to me, I thonk that he should be informed that trading 


, i 
q 


- : —— 


% . | | ) 
iL: . | | 
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rifles was not the real or only cause of his being discharged 
But, to cover up a scandal, tt was put that way. Also, 1 pas 


in no way responsible for you hearing of the scandal, anda, 


further, I had consented to be assistant under him, As for 


the trading rifles two jears ago, neither he nor any other 
man could prove that ¢ did. No rifles or cartridges will be 
traded here this year. 

Mrs. Lopp was very much disappointed in nut seeing you. 
She sends her respects, The baby is growing. 

I an too busy to write you more at present, and will close 
by asking you to remember us in jour daily devotions. 

Very truly yours, 


A 


(Signed) W. T. Lopp. 


Reindeer Station, 


Port Clarence, Alaska, — 


July 25th, 1893. 


Dear Sir, - & 
Am old Eskimo woman by the name of Noo-loo-gweena says Mr. 
Gibson married one of her daughters, Ko-lung-oh, last spring 
an has taken her to San Francisco, and she asks me to request 
you to find her and bring her back next year, Also her other 
daighter and son-in-law and grand-children who accompanied Mr. 4 
Bruce. | 
Very respectfully yours, 
| (Signed) W. T. Lopp. 


Capt. M. A. Healy, 
aE S. Rev. Str "Bear’, 


Respectfully submitted, : 
(Signed) Ms A. Healy. 
Captain U. Se R. ivhe 


Steamer "Bear", 


Unalaska, Alaska, 
Oct. 7th, 1893. 


Hon. Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Str, - | 

I respectfully submit herewith for the consideration of the 
Department a letter from Mr. W. T, Lopp, Superintendent of the 
Reindeer Station, Port Clarence, Alaska, about eight natives 
taken from that place to the United States by Mr. M. W Bruce, 
former Diarrncendens of the Reindeer Station, and Mr 5b. 
Gibson, his assistant. "Married", as used by Mr. Lopp, in 
reference to the woman taken by Mr. Gibson, means simply that 
she lived wtth hin, 

It is understood that these people were taken dow fora 
dime museum show. When that plays out they are very likely to 
become pawerse | 

If there isa bureau of the Governmant to look after sum 
people it would be well if their condi tion were inquired into, 
and if they do become destitute, to have those who induced 
them to leave their homes made to send than back. 

I an, 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) M A. Healy. 
Captain U. Se Re Me 


 (§ 


San Francisco, Cal., 


Oct. 12th, 1893. 


Dear Doctor,~ 


Draft received yesterday, together with your letter of the ath | 
inst. Thanks for the interest you have taken in the matter. | 
I told you at Port Clarence, I believe, what I expected to do | 
in regard to the reindeer matter. I forwarded you an extract eroml 
the “Chronicle” of what purported to be from the report made by 


Healy in which he took me to task. I have written for a copy of 


I did send breech-loading arms ani amunition, together with 
other goods, to Siberia, but I did not send whiskey, and although 
I have not heard from the vessel I chartered, I know no whiskey 


was aboard the vessel, and was not traded by my agent. 


‘oe 
his report, and when received will have something to say. : 
| 
| 


I intend that the Government and the country shall know of 
Capt. Healy's conduct in the Arctic, and I am free to say to you, 
as I shall declare at the proper time, that nei ey is Capt. 
Healy responsible for the Thornton tragedy, but that his presence 
in the Arctic is a farce and an outrage. 

I expect to leave here within a couple of weeks. Will be in 
Washington some time in December or January. 

Very truly yours, 


: 


(Signed) Minor W. Bruce. 


(COPY) 


Treasury Department, 


October 4th, 1893, 


To the Honorable 
; 
mh, The Secretary of the Interior: 
te Sir,- 
Herewith is transmitted, for the information of the Conmmission- 
er of Education, a report from Li aut. ¢, M. White, of the Revenue 
Steamer "Bear", on the condition of the Reindeer Station at Port 
Clarence, Alaska, and a memoranium regarding the introduction of 
domestic reindeer into that Territory; also, a letter from Captain 
M. A. Healy, commanding the Steamer "Bear" to Mr. L. M. Stevenson, 
School Teacher at Point Barrow, granting him permission to hold 
his sehool in one of the rooms of he “Refuge Station" at that 
place, 

y Respectfully yours, 

, | (Signed) E. S. Hamlin, 


Acting Secretary, L.G.S,. 


Steamer “Bear", 
East Cape, Siberiay 


July 18th, 1893. 


Captain M. A. Healy, Us. S. Re Me, 

Comma nding; | 
Sir,- 

In obedience to your instructions, on July 5th, 1893 I assumed 
temporary charge of the Reindeer Station at Port Clarence, Alaska, 
ani found a most deplorable state of attain existing at that | 
place. 

The reindeer were in good condition ani had increased in num-_ 
bers, but this was due probably more to the excellent pasturage 
and the Bare fat attention of the experiencei Siberian herders tien: 


to good management on the part of the Superintendent. 


|" 


| 


The condition of the main building was the first thing that | 
Occupied my attention. I found back of the house and extending te 
the privy, a Wet ate of thirty feet, a sheet of stagnant water 
Over a foot ieep in some places. This water had been allowed to 
Stand and leak in under the house, until the entire ground under 
the stores was covered to a depth of several inches, the stores 


themselve resting on the timbers or else in the water, no fllor 


ever having been laid to keep them dry. 


Old clothes, boots, seal- | 


ie i , jut 
| NY Fees 4 
4 Car 


, pat Bi é : on. ea 


fr ee 


be Me az Healy, Qe | 


; : 
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skins, and other rubbish had been thrown into\ this water, in the 
house, and allowed to rot, so that when we removed than the odor 
was sickening. Stored away in various corners we found putrid 
fish and meat, which had evidently been put away for safe keeping 
‘and then forgotten, 

The trade pots and kettles we found resting in the water and so 
rusted as to be aay fit for use, and the flour and other dry 
stores were stowed immediately over the water, with # flooring 
between to keep out the moisture. Most of the beef and pork and 
all the bags of salt were in the water when we found them, 

The lower sash of one window had been out for two months, al~ 
Riel cia the rain to beatin. We put a new one in place. In the 
west end of the house the ground timbers had been sawed away to 
make a place for the stabling of the sled-door, and overhead three 
of the girders had been removed for some unexplained reason, caus- 
ing the side of the house to bulge out ani weakening it to a con- 
siderable extent. 

An ice-chest had been built in the house proper, for what 
purpose it is hard to determine, and two machine-turned doors, 
brought from San Francisco at great trouble and expense, had been 
saw ed. up to make part of the bulkhead, | 

The overflow from the melting ice in this chest had helped to 


swell the standing water in the house, 


Capt. Me A. Heal 4% 3. 
| 


We built a dry storage place and put the flour and beans in it, 
drained off the water, and filled in the space between the ground 
timbers with gravel, praparatory to flooring. It took two entite, 
days for the water to run off, : 

There were three cooking stoves at the Station, but for some 
unknown reason it had been deemed best to use an old wood-stove 
which burned great quantities of wood and gave very little heat. 
We set up one of the ranges, wheih gave very satisfactory results. 

Instead of flooring the house, a ditch had been dug for one- | 


fourth of a mile and the floor=boards used in its construction, 


for the ostensible purpose of supplying water to the whalers, when 


there was already an abundant water supply provided by nature, and 


very easy of access. 

The tents occupied by the herders were pitched near the house, 
in the wetest possible place. We gave them some old lumber for 
flooring and es then pitch their tents on the brow of the bluff 
where it was dary. 

The clothing of the herders and others employed at the Station 
was in a very bad condition, notwithstanding that the book of 
expenditures showed an abundant supply had been issued to each 
person; and there were no seal-skins and other such articles from 


which to make clothing and boots. 


Same * ie ‘ Sd oe 
7 - 
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Capt. Me Ae Healy, 4e 


The large dug-out was in nearly the same condition as the main 
: puilding, filthy and disorderly in the extreme, it being evident 
that the various calls from nature had been acceded to in the 
; house rather than in the place provided for that purpose. 

The sleeping accomodations in both houses were literally alive 

with vermin, and all of the cooking utensils were in a most filthy 
- condition. 

The dug-out in which the herders were obliged to live during 
the winter was in a most terrible state, I crawled through the 
mud, slush, ani filth part of the way in, but made a hasty exit, 
not caring to witness the sight which my sense of smell told me I 
must Se@G@. 

I discovered, from one of the herders, that a deer had been 

Fi | lying for two weeks out in the hills with her leg broken, having 

v been bitten by a dog which was Mr. Bruce's personal property. We 

went out and shot the deer, it being impossible to set the leg, 

& mortification having set in. The next day I shot another one of 
his dogs, which was chasing the deer. 

In the checking of the inventory I had no original to go by, 

Fg} but took Mr. Bruce's Return for the quarter ending June 30th, 1893 
I found this Returm correct in all particulars, and so certified 
in my receipt to him. 


In the checking of this inventory I received no help from him, 


Capt. Me A. Healy, 5e | 


but rather all the delay and hindrance possible, 

I followed out your instructions in regard to the landing of 
the reindeer by the schooner “Berwick", boarding the vessel whem 
she arrived and infoming the master of his violation of the law. 

In eanslusion, I wish to state that I felt anxious for tied 
safety of the deer while uniee my charge, tie Siberian herders 
having all gone home on the “Bear*, ani the best remaining herder, 
Kom-e-k~sena, having quit work, on Mr. Bruce's representations, 
the day I arrived. It is also my firm belief that it was at his 
instigation that the other natives refused to work, my ignorance 
of the language and his command of it giving him the advantage, 

However, when he left, taking with him eight of the natives for 
the presumable purpose of setting up some sort of a show in the 
States, I engaged other herders, the natives at once returned to 
work, and everything worked smoothly, until, upon the arrival of 
the "Bear", I was relieved by Mr. W. T. Lopp. 

I am, sir, 

_ Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed ) Chester M. White, 


Sra Lieute, U. Se R. Me 


S22, sade Ls Ltarinoenadl ‘ uudagiah reste 109- [eo * e 164 


Salt Lake, Utah, 


Nov. 5th, 1893, 


Dear Doctor: 


I enclose voucher signed as per your request. 


I mt as far east as Stockton on the 24th ult. andi received 


a telegram stating that the Ship had just arrived with seven 
deer--two sled deer and five females. if imnediat aly re turned 
and found the, were in fine condi tion, notwithstanding they 
had been aboard the vessel three and a half months. TI left 
them in a pasture there, and to-day received a letter to the 
effect that they were doing nicely. To-day I wtred to have 
the sled deer shipped to me here by express. ; 

Both the captain and made told me emphatically that they 
did not trade any liquor either for deer or anything el se; 
that an officer was aboard their vessel from the "Bear" the 
day the ship arrived at port Clarence and saw all the liquor 
they had, about ten gallons, 7 believe, and they brought back 
to San Francisco part of that. 

Now $0 far as the reports from St. Michaels and Unalaska, 
I did not tell anyone that [ had been discharged, but that my 
health was poor, and I would not have remained another yar if 


you had wanted me to. I did not criticize Capt. Healy at any 


| 
| 
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place or to anyone, until I got to San Francisco, when I sim- 
ply accused him of being the cause of Thornton's death, but 


told those persons that, further than that, [ lad nothing bw 


say at present, that 1¢ would all come out at the proper time, 


In every reference to you, both in public and private, JI 
have only spoken well. Hverywhere I have lectured, in exhib- 
iting the Eskimo, I have taken ae to clearly explain the 
wo rit you have done in Alaska and are at present doting for 
these people, and I have on two or three oecéasions spoken to 
over three thousand people. 

So faras my entering into a private business on the rein- 
deer question, I am free to say that I have it in contempla- 
tion, and an glad to say that I have succeeded in interesting 
some good people in it. If, however, tt should be apparent 
that it would redound to the injury to the Eskimo, 7 would at 
once give the matter up, but F can't conceive how such a con- 
dition could arise. | 

The success of the purchase and transportation of the deer 
has demonstrated that they can be bought from the Siberiams. | 
by private parties, and that they can be safely hadled, and 
at much less expense than by the "Bear". 

We are having excell ent success so far, with our Eskimo 


attraction. Here we have had them on exhibition now nearly 


_ two weeks, and are still drawing large crowds. I would pre- 


te 


fer, however, to exhtbit then outside of dime musewis, but we 


have many of the best people come to see them TI receive MA My 
flattering compliments on my lectures. 

The "Examiner" at San Francisco criticized my care of tie 
Eskimo, but it was done through pique because I would not give 
them an interview in regard to my criticism of Healy. 

The "Bertha" arrived in San Francisco sane days ago, and my 
trunk was not shipped on it. I shguld not be surprised to 
learn that Cave Healy did not bring it from Port Clarence. 


All my accounts with the Government, besides clothing, nega- 


tives, CtC., "are noth 


If you write at any time please address me to Creighton, 
and tt will be forwarded. 
Very respectfully, 


(Signed) Miner W. Bruce. 


1G hanreiwves; © eee 
Auburn, Me. 


Nov. I8th, 1893. 


Dr. Jackson, 
Dear Si r! - 

Mrs. Thornton not being able towrite, wished me to 
enclose the following bill of goods, bought of her by Mr. W. 
T. Lopp, Superintendant of Reindeer Station, Port Clarence. 
She sends it at this time, thinking it might be necessary In 
making your plans for the coming year 

Very respectfullis 
(Signed ) Jennie L. Pratt. 


(1) 


Reindeer Station, 


Port Cla aM 
l893. 


Aug. 31s 


Bought of Mrs. He R. Thomton, for the Reindeer Station, at 
Port Clarence, the following articles: 
Qhbervee_ 


v peecece i bread “@aeeo.25 = fAZ 22 
CG bags flour | ios 

Pi wags middlings.—  . “a see ‘op 5 x 
¥ 4 Bi ig ati sho t-qun >@® e — — _ —e as pans Bae 
vr 1D. Be. Colt's shot-gum — — - ~ — 
o-oo Boal. cartridge flCUSDl eS 
ree Dagstshot —- ~= a x . + Be Se eee 

11-248. L. cartridges 10-“@ pit=#4%2 ~~ —~ —~ = 

eo”d 1gs. Dariead atoms fi Yl, 00 

9 3-4-4 primers — ED | Jeo Sit pee 

22 8-10 # caps @. 58 | 

1 implement set #12 shotgun WM LO. 

2 sets tools 44-73 ae i. Je 3; ee 

200 cartridges 44-73 @ /) Yo 2/180 

8 main springs Cay ae 0 ae 2 | 

S 


_~@.38" PHS 


Weta es peaps—  — 
ll -#2-traps 


2 Winchester rifles 44-78 CO pd. as 
tas, Lesgis (3 ho t-giuteeme— = 
20 Wilson sticking knives ® .2$°~ — 
#12 R. loading tools 
l box 38 cartridges ; 
Scans matchas— — Ge 4 — & pes. VO 
l musk-rat.iartiga 

~ 1 cartridge-belt 

Plo pal? pants’ 
1 pair. over-all pants 

~4 patr deer-skin mits 
l pair deer pants 

- 1 pair water-proof mits 
1 coat 


3 deer-skin heads 
2 deer-skins 
—6 tanned seal-skins 
—l1 white bear cubs 
~1 sé@al bag. . 
~ 1 dog-skin. » 
~ 1-2 tanned seal-skin 
1 seal-skin. 
~ Thong and thread 
-46 yams drilling 
1 1-2 yards ducking 
- 18 yards gingham 
1 seal-skin coat 
—l pair deer gloves 
4 new shirts 
1 pair drawers 
4 shirts 
1 pair blankets 
1-2 dozen socks 
~ 1 complete set medical books 
~13 doz. eggs 
‘3 ecrmtes onions 
-4 doz. milk 
~ 8 seal-skin boots 


(Stgned) 


W. T. Lopp. 


Supe rintendente 


REINDEER ACCOUNT 
(Purchase ) 


South Head, July 8th, 1893 
Noatot 

l-rifis 338 

10 boxes artridges 38 

boxes bread 

kegs molasses 

piece drilling 

piece calico 

mugs 

pieces tea 

bag flour 

knife 

comb 

250 primers 

1 brass thimble 

5 lbs. white line 


PRR ONE HW Dd 


Yardgidigan 
4 boxes tobacco 
1 piece calico 


Peter 
1 keg molasses 
10 pieces tea 
piece drilling 
piece calico 
box bread 
fox trap 
mugs 
knife 
papers needles 
spoons 
lbs. sugar 


QUNENEHHH 


E munyah 
1-2:keg molasses 


3 buckets bread 


Kar gy arie 
1 box bread 
1 keg molasses 


Natan, Cape Serdze, Aug. 14th 
Milka 
rifle 40-65 
set reloading tools 
boxes cartridges 
bag flour 
pipe 
spoons 
oil stove 
gsls. kerosine 
tea-pot 
lb. Russian tea Ry 40 
$18.55 


PRORPURP POPP 


Aug. 17th 

axe 

bag flour (present ) 

boxes cartridges 40-65 (present ) 


Chinrgh 
1-2 gals. molasses 
1 bag flour 
1 mug 
32 pieces tobacco 
4 fathoms drilling 
2 spoons S 
1 can powder 


Ounyah 
1 rifle 40-65 : $10.00 
5 boxes cartridges 2425 
1 set reloading tools 1.75 
1 large water pail 

1 bag flour 

1 mug (present ) 

1 can powder (present ) 

1 


O pieces lead 


Cape Serdze, South Side, Aug. 18th 


Kokodillan 
1 axe 
1 knife 
5 boxes cartridges 44 
1 bag flour 
1-2 box tobacco 
2 lbs. Russian tea 
1 mug 
2 spoons 
2 cans powder 
25 pieces lead 


Pooret 
1-3 box tobacco 
4 boxes cartridges < iy 
1 can powder 
15 pieces lead 


Enlee 
1 rifle 40-65 
7 boxes cartridges 
1 set reloading tools 
25 pieces lead 
2 cans powder 
1 box primers 
1 large water pail 


Koatkidigan 
1 knife 
1-4 box tobacco 
1 can powder (present ) 
15 pieces lead (present ) 


Ailung 
1-3 box tobacco 
1 can powder (present ) 
15 pieces lead (present ) 


5 deer 


2 deer 


6 deer 


“1 deer 


1 deer 


CO 


Atuyah 


1-2 box tobacco $3.00 
1 knife 50 
4 boxes cartridges 2.50 
1 can powder (present ) . 025 
20 pieces lead (present ) 40 
1 pipe 220 
$5.85 
South Head, Aug. 25th 
Noatot 
1 rifle 45-70 (Captain Healy's) $12.00 
1 rifle 38 (present ) 9.00 
1 set reloading tools 45-70 2.00 
| 1 set reloading tools 38 1.50 
| 500 cartridges 38 6.25 
200 cartridges 45-70 5,00 
10 cans powder ~ 2.50 
35 pieces lead 270 
1,000 primers . 1.25 
1 brass kettle 18 in. 7,00 
100 brass shells 4,00 
1 knife 50 
20 lbs. sugar 1.20 
2 lbs. Russian tea 280 
5 pieces tea 48 
1 box bread 2.50 
5 cups & saucers | 015 
| . 1 china tea-pot 225 
he 10 boxes cartridges 40-65 4,50 
ke 2 knives Sard 
! 75 loaded shells 10 2.00 
1-2 lbs. beads =. . 250 
1 pocket compass (present to Yardgidigan, 
Noatot's father) 3.00 
$67.88 
i .Peter mene 
1 rifle 40-65 $10.00 
10 boxes cartridges 4,50 
1 set reloading tools 1.75 
2 cans powder (present ) : 250 
20 pieces lead (present ) 40 


250 primers 235 


20 deer 


Kimok 
1 box bread 
12 lbs. sugar 
1 mug 


Total, 92 deer; $263.45 expended; average price, $2.87 


1 male deer belonging to "Joe", a Siberian herder engaged at 
Cape Serdze, was taken on board ana landed with him at the rein- 
deer station. 

2 deer were injured in transportation at oe Serdze and killed 
Aup.19th.. lodied on board, Aug. 27th. 

At Euchowan are four belonging to the vessel, purchased during 
the winter by “Rainbow". 

Total number purchased for year 
Injured in transportation 
Remaining at Euchowan, Siberia 

Total number landed at reindeer station 


Aus. 25th, Peter, deer-man at South Head, was fitted out with 


the following articles for deer trade in the interior, Sin the 
winter. 
10 rifles 38 — — — pe 
12 sets reloading tools 38 ~ -~- /f,s0 
Seu cartriages SS 2 oe! LB Geo 
4,000 primers . ~ — — Tak 0s ES 
50 lbs. lead ~ —~ — — A ees 
26° Jha. powder — — — Ne /2.8% 
1 saw — oES 0.937 
1 brass Katele 18 in. ‘A. 5 
1 large knife SO 
2 bags flour (present) .. — — —--/_ Tigi Ss 
pe aw 
The following articles were given | 416 ¢ ‘herders, interpreters, and 
others. 
Enca, 1 set reloading tools 38 — ~ ~— AS - Lh2s- 
Renton, herder, engaged at South ‘ead, 1 bag flour, advance on 
year’s work — -~ — _. Sa SS 
Shoo Fly, 1 bag flour for work _ "7 
Chio, boy taken at i Cape for interpreter, 1 bag “flour, 
advance Bek rt OE 


Paid Diomede Sam, interpreter, AUg « 15th 


S bags |flour/- > +) — -_.- = 
5 cans powder — — - ;4 SS & foe & 


1 set reloading tools 40-65 _ DBP) Rs ee ee 


7 
¥ 


ae 


ha on J ~ . aes “ 
—— ye S 7 
ged « P.- > 


“ 
a 


ee ee 


a 


oa 


es ae im 
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Paid Tom Cod, interpreter, Aug. 15th 


a bags: fag -— — 8 Perse) 2 RES 2 110 
5 boxes cartridges 45-70 . 3 Jk 
1 set rezoading tools 40-66.  - . 3 | y, “0 
AO Galeepewoer . 2 eae 3 lsu 
a0 prams lead — = “coe ~ 2 oe t 
tg0Uueeeamers _ fee ».. wh JS — 
1 knife | 7 4b 
S fathoms calico —~— — —_ eee 0 43@ - 
Syemvmems Grilling ee — _ sw : a 0 | 60 
Paaeeons el 0 |e 
2 buckets bread -~ — — t= mee seth vi 0 A 2 
-™ Peppers needles _ _ ite. hy hk PAM ee | | 3 
Beuntexsiaee 0 a 5 , co | 
hes  CUDRGGO; 52 RAR 0 Re alike oe 
C7A0e.) SOfar ee ie / \Ws~ | 
1 plece tea — — i. Oyyo | 
1 suit working clothes _ ai ars | ar hy AGS 
Paid Euchowan Sam, interpreter, Aus. 27th | Lg BL (20,3 

Eppeee Sour > 2 or 
i bax cartridges 44 2m. = | / | Fo 
& Gans powder — ia — — a  G poi: : C3” 
15 pieces lead eee. ee oO. 
eke ees mm. RRS i, ye? 2 2 $5 
S;pleces ten. see eee) ae y 
A ae PD: See a ae a tet SO 
ey, OUOR Ot Oren See hee ee | MO ‘1; 
BORER ae ee re /O 

0 


The following articles were bought for use of the ‘reindeer sta 
tion and landed there 
July llth 
50 pairs water boots (bought by Dr. Jackson) 
Aug. 21st @ Sgape a ee _ —~ 
8 parkas or artegas “@ /,2S-- —~ —~ -~ ~~ 
4 pairs deer-skin pants 
9 pairs deer=skin pants a J a 
5 pairs deer-skin pants 
4 pairs deer-skin pants 


1 deer=skin-tent — en | ee, 
96 deer-legs “@ 27 _ - =- - -2 - 
AG déor-ahame a) 75. Be ae. oi eg 


103 fawn-skins©@ 3p —  — - ~ -~ 
27 pairs water boots (bought byt Dr. TheWbo:) 


Aug. 29th ae 
50 fawn-skins — —_ 
26 deer=skins-~ ~ — Sars 

sealeskins ~ ~ ~ ~ 

pairs deer-skin pants a u. 

pairs deer=skin boots~ 

pairs deer-skin mits “@ 2 3- 

pieces tanned leather @ /. 

walrus skins _ ~ <“a@ & 

big-seal skins ~ —-@ J . 

bag deer=-thread ~ — @ / ene Oot 

The following articles of reindeer ve z00ds were landed at 
reindeer station. 
Aug. 21st 
2 magazine shot-guns & tools 10 
500 loaded shot-gun cartridges 10 
1,000 blank shot-gun cartridges 
5 boxes powder—- -—-— — 
7 bags shot — —- 
3 tents & fixtures 
1 lamp & fixtures — — 
63 1-2 yards drilling — 
Sp eRe ren sl) ae 
1 doz. traps - — ~ ~ 

Aug. 29 
74 bags flour — ~— ~ ~ ~ 
TORO eats eee mea 
S bales leaf tobacco — — — ~~ 24 
7 1-3 boxes lead (730 lbs.)_ —~- ~ - 
hg FO) Se A 2) a 
B,oUy cape 2 awa 
36 1-2 lbs. powder — —- _St 
2 boxes (28 lbs. each) plug tobacco 3O 
L-d0e, adzes &2ihandles ofS. ~~ 
10-8awe —-- — a) — ~~ 
B-dee, saw files — (2352 
Sneed eit Ec lwee)) | R 
SO tOLeS a! le 
2/con. Bimlet vita: 2 
1 doz. Wood) rasps (S22 ee 
5 1-2 doz. each knives & forks __ 
4 1-2 doz. butcher knives _ — 
80 spools copper wire ~. — — 
15 braces —~ 
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i doz. chiselg/-\ #.// 2 Re r 
mo Jarcesanouns —/ 2 Fe eee Y a 1$\ ov 
Ba tormenteree 9. oy A PA Oe ee D\S0 
(eee nuntems-atesme — | ae Pp Te ns 
yee ibs. Huasianyvee Se Q1\78 
me ibs. comionaea | = gi) Use a) aie Ko | 460 
moe trape 2" ae an. eer 4132 
Seco table spoons = 15... 29 — “er 4/62 
SMe eorastee SpOoOns — -ai- ve epee J |\Oe 
fr o-G-00%. DLAying’ tarde — ae j sO 
Suenos apogee thread 2-2) =e Wh Sa vo 
COMIC Ee Se ae | eT 7 | 60 
Meee. Soke Ge ee ee | Oe 6 \4le 
ees. Meron cas. oe 2 eee + | YO 
Peet. tracks cone ee —S\G0 
' - fine yo! Re ee SS D| D8 
SEL OM a Ne ee Wa Fs 
Sean. papers; Mesdies. |: eee 0\70@ 
fe) 50 lbs. silver lake cordage_  . . — _ yee. Yioo 
12) me. MeRRIOOL OM 38 ot) WAVOan 
if Se. @Guger — — — — = Pipe sat Fr) > eae ae me 0 a3 
Mite Grabs kettles (2-22 2-20) 96 —-— — — |). #4 
{ 4 large water pails — -— — — ——— — + ~———— £7 oy 
enn DOCS sp Le ee ae 
men tea kettles tee et ay 3 |70 
187 1-2 yards salient eae 28. Lae / \ae 
5 pocket compasses — cp RN iS es 
2 bags flour eae i. ee ee 
50 lbs. lead meee et ey) 
| 1 box bread Dr. Jackson's goods 
) | 114 yards drilli Le ea). 
4 suits woolen clothing— -—-— —- -~- - ~> = fig. 
2 woolen shirts — — -—- ~ — =~ ~-~- — ~~ 
Pemendkerchiefs — — —-— )— Se — ee 
oe water=proof caps — 0.) —.% ~—~ ~— §=> — 


The following articles remain on board the “Bear". 


Pew ties 40SGoee— — = dee ee 
27 rifles 38 ~— — pL GS <a 
12,300 cartridges 40-65 Mma) Sa es 
ly 100 extridgeeee: — — (eee Ge 
1,000 cartridges 45-70 — —°— ~—~ — — — — =- 


2,000 cartriiges Colt's C. F. revolver~ — — — - 
\ 17 sets reloading tools 40-65 — 

16 sets reloading tools 38 — — 
: ; 


iv 
} (9) 
UP 


JOU 75 
1 set reloadi ee 7 26 15 0 
set reloading tools 45-70 _ ¥ LY i ke 
24,500 no. 2-1-2 B/OF6 03 
40,500 primers¥15,000 no. 1 
. 1,000 no. 2. 


The reindeer account is debtor for the Sar te ae articles. 
Captain M. A. Healy 
1 rifle 45-70 . /2. 00 
Lieutenant D. H. Jarvis $3.00 
1-2 box tobacco 
Mr. T. Lopp 
4 axes 4,00 
Lieutenant F. G. F, Wadsworth (clothing fF 
6 working suits a $1.35 
1 watch cap 


U. S. Revenue Steamer “Bear" 
5 gals. mineral sperm oil 
10 gals. turpentine ~ 
1 brass door lock and key 
1 brsss chest lock and key 
2 brass door bolts 
2 door knobs 
2 pairs hinges 
2 pairs hasps 
1-2 1b. brass screws 
1 1b. vermilion in oil 
1=2°1b..Prussian blue 
U. S. Revenue Steamer "Bear" (ration account ) 
‘ij 2 boxes bread 
, * 110 rations a 22 1-2 ¢ $24.75 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) M, A. Healy 
Captain, U.S. R. M, 
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Treasury Department, 


March 3, 1894. 


The Honorable 


The Secretary of the Interior, 


en? 


Sir +- 


I have the honor to ucknowleage the receipt of your letter, dated the 8th 
ultimo, transmitting with favorable recommendation, a communication from the 
Commissioner of Education, requesting that Dr.»Sheldon Jackana, General Agent of 
Education in Alaska, and Mr.William Hamilton, his Assistant, be permitted to 
accompany the Revenue Steamer “Bear” on her eruise in Alaskan waters, and that 
Captain Healy, Commanding that vessel, be directed to eontinue to co-operate in 
the purchase and transportation of reindeer from Siberia to Alaska. The further 
request ip made that, if the interests of the service will allow, the Commander 
of the "Bear® be authorized to give Dr. Jackson an Opportunity of visiting the 
schools at the South end of Prince of Wales Island, Metlakuhtla, Sitka,etc-e, also 
the schools on the Yukon River, 

In reply I have respectfully to state that the persons named will be per- 
mitted to take passage on the "Bear" as requested, and Captain Healy will be 
directed to co-operate in the purchase and transportation of reindeer, as he has 
done in previous cruises. 

I have further to say that Dr.Jaekson will be given an opportunity to visit 
so far as the same can be done with out interfering with the legitimate duties of 
the vessel, the schools at Sitka, and to the west of that place, including those 
on the Yukon River. 

; Respectfully yours, 
(signed) W.%.Curtis, 


Acting Secretarys \ 


L.G.S. 


53D CONGRESS, 
_1sT SESSION. SESSION. : Ss. 6 0 2. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. . 
AUGUST 21, 1893, ; | 


Mr. SQurrE (by request) introduced the followin g bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


To extend to Alaska the benefit if the laws encouraging in the 


. several States and Territories instruction in agriculture and — 


_ the mechanic arts. 


Whereas Congress passed an act, approve March second, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, entitled «An act to establish agri- 
cultural experiment stations in connection with the colleges 

established in the several States under the provisions of an 
act -approved July second, eighteen hunired and sixty-two, 
and the acts supplementary thereto,” and an act approved 
August thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety, entitled “An 
act to supply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to 
the more complete endowment and. support of the colleges for 
the?henefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, established 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved July sec- 


” 


ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-two;” and 


t 


Whereas these several acts require the assent of the legislature of 
the State or Territory before their provisions become availa-— 
ble; and . 

Whereas Alaska has no legislature and on that account Congress 


has committed the char ge of education in that eeupon to the 


Secretary of the Interior: Therefore, 


* 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
empowered to give any assent required by either of said acts, 


and to extend to Alaska the bench and gas” of the 


6 above- cited acts, and to receive and disburse through the Bu- 
7 reau of Education for the benefit of the said Territory of 


aes) ) Alaska all moneys now or hereafter appropriated under said 


’ Seaee 
9 acts in like manner as for any other Territory. 


an a, besides, t0 include the procuring, feed- 
2g, propogating, ‘and distributing Of domés- 


ticated reindeer. 


53D ae 
exon ER, 5981. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FEBRUARY 26, 1894, 


Referred to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. ALEXANDER introduced the following bill: 


| A BILL 


| 


To extend to Alaska the benefit of the laws encouraging in the 
several States and Territories instruction in agriculture and 


the mechanic arts. 


Whereas Congress passed an Act, approved March second, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, entitled “An Act to establish agri- 
cultural experiment stations in connection with the colleges 
established in the several States under the provisions of an 
Act approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
and the Acts supplementary thereto,” and an Act approved 
August thirtieth, sioffeen hundred and ninety, entitled ‘An 
Act to supply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to 

- the more complete endowment and support of the colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, established 
under the provisions of an Act of Congress approved July sec- 


ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-two;” and 


Whereas these several Acts require the assent of the legislature of _ 
bie, or * Bor ory: before their Progen, become availa- 


& oat Ga Oe 


ee Roe 


Whereas Alaska has no legislature and on. that account Congress 
has committed the charge of education in that section to the — 
Secretary of the Interior: Therefore, 


— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


bo 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


os 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
empowered to give any assent required by either of said Acts 
and to extend to Alaska the benefits and provisions of the 
above-cited Acts, and to receive and disburse, through the Bu- 
reau of Education for the benefit of the said Territory of 


Alaska, all moneys now or hereafter appropriated under said 


CO OOM etn So _ Oe a 


Acts, in like manner as for any other Territory. 


and, besides, to include the procuring, feed- 
ing, propogating, and distributing of domes- 


tica ted reindeer. 
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5383p CONGRESS, 
2D SESSION. 2 A : 


IN VHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
MARCH 27, 1894. 


‘Referred to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Hater introduced the following bill: 


A BILL 


. 7s . Z xC ey : a S a, . ; in 
To establish and maintain agricultural experiment stations 


Alaska. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lepresenta- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


3 That in order to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 


a 4 people. laska and the United States useful and practical 


2 
3 
f 
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8. 
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Feel pec 
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5 information on subjects connected with agriculture and kin- 


dred pursuits and to promote the material and intellectual 
development of Alaska and the people thereof, to encourage 
and promote scientific investigation and experiment respect- 
ing the principles and application of agriculture and allied 
ee including the procuring, feeding, propagating, and 
distributing domesticated reindeers and training herders for 


the same, there shall be established, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, one or more experiment sta- 
tions in Alaska, one of which shall be located in the northern 
section of said Alaska. 

SEO. 2, That it shall be the object and duty of said 
experiment stations, having due regard to the various condi- 
tions and needs of the different portions of Alaska, to conduct 
original researches and verify experiments relating to plants 
and animals, their physiology, the diseases and pests to which 
they are severally subject, with the remedies for the same ; 
also, to ascertain what grains, grasses, berries, shrubs, fruits, 
trees, flowers, and other plant life are best adapted to the 
country; the best methods of cultivating, gathering, and caring 
for the same; the propagation, planting, and care of fruit 
trees; the development of native and other fruits; cattle, hog, 
poultry, and reindeer raising; dairying, and, in general, such 
experimentation and work as is usually done by like stations. 

SEC. 3. That in order to secure, so far as may be, uni- 
formity of methods and practical results in the work of said 


stations it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to 


_ furnish forms as far as practicable for the tabulation of results 
of investigations and experiments; to indicate, from time to 


time, such lines of inquiry as to him shall seem most benefi- 


cial and important; and, in general, to furnish such advice and 


assistance as will best promote the purposes of this Act. It 


shall be the duty of each of said stations, annually, on or before 


the first day of February, to make to the Secretary of the 
Interior a full and detailed report of its operations, including a 
statement of receipts and expenditures, a copy of which report 
shall also be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, and also to each agri- 
cultural experiment station maintained by the United States. 
Sec. 4. That bulletins if progress shall be published 

at said stations at least once in three months, one copy of 
which shall be sent to each newspaper in Aka, ten copies 
to the Secretary of the Interior, ten copies to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and additional copies may be sent to such 
individuals actually engaged in agriculture as may request the 
same, and as far as the means of the station will permit. Such 


bulletins, reports, and annual reports shall be transmitted in 
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the mails of the United States free of charge for postage 


a 
=) 


under such regulations as the Postmaster-General may from 


— 
— 


time to time prescribe. 

Src. 5. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
provisions of this Act the sum of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars per annum is hereby appropriated to said stations, to be | 
specially provided for by Congress in the appropriations from 
year to year, which sum shall be paid in equal quarterly pay- 
ments on the first day of January, April, July, and October 


of each year to the Secretary of the Interior, and to be dis- 


bursed by him: Provided, however, That out of each annual 
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appropriation so received by said stations an amount not 


exceeding one-fifth, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, may be expended in the erection, enlargement, or 


repair of a building or buildings necessary for carrying on the 


work of such stations. 


Src. 6. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary 


2 of the Treasury, from the annual statement of receipts and 


3 expenditures of said stations, that a portion of the preceding 


4 annual appropriation remains unexpended such amount shall 


5 be deducted from the next succeeding annual appropriation 
6 for said stations, in order that the amount of money appro- 
7 priated to said stations shall not exceed the amount actually 


8 and necessarily required for their maintenance and support. 
1 Sno. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior shall from time 


2 totime prescribe such rules and regulations as May be neces- 


3 sary to carry into effect the provisions of this Act, and he may 
4 change, alter, or annul such rules and regulations as in his 
5) judement may be proper, and said rules and regulations while 
6 in effect shall have the force of law. 


tiveness of Prof. Atwater's article does not lie 
in the improvement and extension of existing 
) methods of agriculture, but in the astonishing 
discovery that food-supply, in so far as it de’ 
pends upon plant-growth, does not depend upor 
the area or fertility of land. Most of the food 
required by a growing plant does not originally 
come from the soil, but from the air. ‘‘ Modern 7 
| research, in discovering the laws of nutri- “Ae 
tion and growth of plants, has shown that they 
can flourish on the most barren soil or even. 
without any soil at all.” In other words, the 
chemical elements necessary to plant-life can be: 
conveyed toit, if necessary, without the medium’ 
of soil at all. It has been shown by a series: 
German military officer said that war would | of successful experiments that plants will grow. 
always be a necessity as a cause of removing, to tropical luxuriance if their roots are immersed: 
men who would otherwise starve. This gives in water and the ingredients of their food are 
| us a glimpse of the frightful pessimism whichh} dissolved therein. Even heated sand, thaw 
| the logical application of a narrow, unscientific | which nothing c:uld be more destitute of fer: 
doctrine may engender in men’s minds. By | tility, has by a proper addition to it of plant: 
| general consent tne conditions of the world’s | food been made to grow vegetables whose yield 
future progress and happiness are largely mate- | far surpassed that of the neighboring garden 
rial, Man’s welfare is largely a question of' | The great fact that the food-supply of the futur: 
food. Whatever revolutionizes the production’ will not depend so much upon land as upon thé 
| of food must, therefore, open vistas of change | rational application of newly-discovered truths 
and betterment in other respects. This science” " of plant-culture, cannot fail to have a far- 
‘|is now doing with marvellous results. In the | reaching effect. Any intelligent person can 
current Century, Prof. Atwater makes known | trace out the broad lines of amelioration which 
gome recent discoveries of science in regard to | such a revolution in social economy will guar- 
plant-growth, He shows that even the means | antee. _ Perhaps the contrast which indicates 
of soil-fertilizing within our reach are not at | this most suggestively is the position taken by 
all appreciated by the farmer, and that only in\; Prof, Atwater that whereas, under the gloomy. 
a few localities—the market-gardeners around | outlook of the Malthusian doctrine, a crowded. 
Paris being a conspicuous example—are the population means starvation to thousands, it 
possibilities of vegetable production in any | actually will become, by the power of the new 
fruitful sense realized. After noticing the | processes, the condition precedent by which 
| waste in the production and use of animal foods | food can be obtained at less cost. The greater 
among civilized nations, he goes on to show! thenumber of people and the consequent de- 
the great possibilities of fish-culture, and the} mand for food, the cheaper will be the price at — 
practically unlimited increase of food-supply b i which an unlimited power of production canis 
\| tillage andirrigation. E But the deep sugges: | furnish it, 


siHWCE AND FOOD-SUPPLY. 
| The Malthusian doctrine of the pressure of 
\} population upon the means of subsistence is a: 
} gloomy one. It has tended to a general belief! 
| that the future expansion of the raco is a! | 
| question of dependence upon food-supply. The | 
‘long-accepted view that the production of food 
was a question of cultivable land area and fer- | 
\tility put a strict limit upon the increase of 
population. If more human beings were born e 
into the world than there was food for, it was 
left to war, famine, and pestilence to get rid of | 
the surplus. Only a few weeks ago a leading | 
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SEIZURE BY THE. PETREL. 


She Nabs a Sealing Schooner-—Some- 
thing About. the Reindeer Pxperi- 
Sent Station—More Suecess- 


mee 4 ar rear 1 AER va 
feb Phan Was Autiempated. 


FROM WEDNESDAY’S DAILY. 

he steam schooner Farallon of San 
Hranecisco, arrived Sunday night direct 
from Ror Clarence, Alaska; making the 
tumin seven Gays. Lhe vessel is un 


thariter to the North American T ig] 
gompany, ‘and brought down 140 bundles’ | 
of Whale bone, eight bartels of ivory and 
one eask and three bales of furs.. The | 
cargo is worth $50,000 avd is cousigned | 
to San rancisco. te 
The consignment is. the result of the | 
eateh of the steam whalers Jeannette and | 
Karluk. When the Farallon left Dutch | 
Hartoron July ist, the United ‘States | 
ships Mohican, Ranger, Corwin and Pet- | 
Fel were in the harbor... The latter had i 
just arrived from the China station, and || 
Om july isth, seized the American |) 
schoouer George R. White of San I'ran- || 
Gisco, for entéringy an American port not 
her clearance documents.» Lieu- 
iBradshaw of ‘the Petrel was 


28. 
)Wpon complaint’ of certain miission- || 
laties'ou Jiily 2d) the whaler’ Karmk was 
Seized, Some of the men being charged 
svith Supplying the natives with’ liquor. 
Qdptain lealy of the cutter Bear investi: | 
eared the matter aud after fining the cul: | 
Prits, some deckhands on'beard the Kar- | 
luck, ‘Healy released the vessel.’ When 
the) aration jJeft Port’ Clarence’ there 
Were; in port Lhe Jeanuctte with one 
whale, the Kaziuk with six, Belvidiere | 
With four,/Orca with one, Thrasher with 
one, fetsie Freeman with two, the bark 
James Allen one, Captain Plummian’s 
vessel two, the’ Navarak two and the 
MRoluga one. The sealer George R. 
White when seized “had just entered Ber- | 
ane sea coniing direct from the Japan | 
oat. The last time the’ aerANGD | 

} 

\ 


Sighted the United States patrol fleet was 

‘on July 17th, when all on board the sev- 

‘eral ships were reported well. The Bear 

mwas at Port Clarence on July 2d. And| 
lstitl the Mohican-Alexanudria fake has | 
not been yerificd, the flagship, of the | 
Squadron haying been spoken by the! 
| Farallon one week ago last Sunday. The 

Jatter leayes to-day for Departure bay, 

where she will coal and will then return | 
{to take on supplies at this point, clearing | 
\ for the north about Saturday. 
» Minor K. Bruce; who came down on. 
the Farallon, has had charge of the gov-| 
Vernment reindecr station, with head- 
|quatters at Port Clarence. He is enthu- 
Wsiastic over this project and expects to 
return to Alaska neat summer for a ¢ou- 
)plé of mouths with a view to going inte 
the reindeé¢r industry on his own account. 
He says that the government experitnent 
thas shown thatthe scheme is more, suc- 
cessful than was eve, hoped. The cutter 
Beat transported 170 reindeer over from 
the Siberian side and, of that number! 


i { ‘ 


up the whiskey traffic with the natives. 


‘Thomas Lop 
Cape Prince of Wales. 
“Mr. Bruce fears that the United States 
may lose the decision’ in the Bering sea 
arbitration case. He says that such a 
result would be a world wide calamity, as || 
it would mean the extermination of the | 
seals. unless the nations arriyed at some | 
agreement to protect them. 


sities. The Morauran Mig 7, (493 ye 
THE SUCCESS OF THE REINDEER PROJECT, 


—Welcome news reaches us from the United 

States revenue cutter Bear with regard to the 

progress of the experimental introduction of 

domesticated reindeer into Alaska. Proceeding : 

to the coast of Siberia from Unalaska early in 

June, Dr, Sheldon Jackson and the officers of ak 
the vessel on her first voyage purchased and 
brought to the experiment station at Port Clar- 
ence fifty head of deer. On anchoring at the 
bay nine miles long, at the head of which the 
Port Clarence station is situated, Mr. Bruce the 
superintendent brought the welcome ina 
that the herd transported thither the previout 
year had wintered successfully. There had beer 
only eleven deaths of animals, and none of thes 
were occasioned by the climate or want of fooc | 
On the other hand, there had_been a gain : 


seventy-nine fawns this Spring. This is the | 


more satisfactory because on the Siberian side. ; 
large numbers of deer starved to death during 
the Winter. Even at this date, June 23, the 
ice was two feet thick in the bay at Port Clar- | 
ence, when the Bear ploughed through, to land 
the new herd and the supplies for the station. 

Doubtless on her second voyage she will | 
transport a yet larger number of deer. But as 
it is we are very much gratified with the out- 
look. That these animals can be successfully 
kept in Alaska and that they are prolific, has 
been’ proven by the experience of the past 
twelve months. Let the importation be sys- 
tematically carried out on a liberal scale, and. 
the physical salvation of the Eskimos will be 
provided for, and a means supplied whereby 
they can attain to a certain measure of civiliza- 
tion and of a sort adapted to their rigorous 
climate. Our congratulations and thanks to 
Dr. Jackson and the officers of the Bear. 
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“ Notes From the Home Field, 


As reported by Rev. Sheldon Jackson th 
peaefout rides schools in Alaska, with sefehaes 
undred pupils under th di i 
ide p e care of: different denomi- | 

The Mid-Continent reports that Dr | 
ar ie ; k 
‘has been doing some excellent work by rene 
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AT BAY—RUN DOWN BY A CRUST HUNTER.—Drawn sy A. H. H. Hemine. 


the satisfaction of emptying it all into the sea. We 
have heard of putting water into whiskey, but re- 
ceprocity is good, and turning the whiskey into 
watery depths is only fair, yes,much better. Would 
that his power of protecting poor natives might ex- 
tend to other parts of the country. Another bit of 
, his good work has been his success in introducing 
a new line of animal food forthe people.’’ The 
destruction of the whale and walrus by whalers 
who care only for the bone and ivory tusks—killing 
the animals used by the natives for food, has re- 
duced many to starvation. Dr. Jackson has 
already successfully introduced 150 reindeer from 
Siberia into Alaska for the sake of these starving 
people. ‘Experienced herders have been brought 
to teach the natives how te take care of theanimals.”’ 
The reindeer serves all the purposes of food and 
clothing. For the latter its fur is indispensable ; 
it furnishes milk and teat; its horns are manu- 
factured into needles, household utensils, sled run- 
ners. Quantities of moss grow under the snow 
which is the only food needed for these animals. 
An Alaskan Christian refused a job because he 
would be required to work on Sunday. 


| at Se u 
which he loyes vith scarcely,less affection than 
his horses. HY Puan paleek A c ¢: 4 

The stocking of Alaska ‘with reindeer is a 
pronounced success, according to the Rev. Dr. | 
Sheldon Jackson, United States General Agent | 
of Education in Alaska. Of 170 reindeer | 
brought to Alaska from Siberia last year but | 
eleven died, while eighty-eight fawns were born, | 
of which seventy nine were living three weeks 
ago. The revenue steamer Bear made at 


trips across the straits this summer and trans- 
ported thirty-seven more reindeer to Alaska. 
The purpose of the scheme i3 to furnish a re- 
liable supply of food for the natives and also to 
establish the use of the deer for work purposes. 
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HELPING ALASKA, 


~ Under this heading arecent San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle editorial says: 

) “Why would it not be better policy for 
| the United States to go on with the intro- 
duction of reindeer and with the develop- 


*ment of Alaska, in this and other ways, 
oy to pay so much attention and spend so | 
much money in trying to take care of the| 
fur seals for the benefit of its lessees? At 
best sealskin garments are purely articles of | 
‘luxury, and if they were out of the way al- 
together wealth and fashion would soon find | 
some acceptable substitute for them. It 
seems almost childish for a great and power- 
} ful government to concern itself so deeply in 
the conservation of animals which serve no 


: ‘tent, the timber supply is of great import- 
ance in view of the diminishing forests of 
Washington, Oregon and California, and the 


‘fisheries will be a mine of wealth when] 
Sol 


thoroughly understood and_ utilized. 
long, however, as congress views Alaska only 


‘coal has been found and worked to some ex- | 


as asource of supply for sealskin sacks, it} 
4 | 
will be indpossib) Je to secure such legislation | 


‘as wil] be of real and permanent benefit to} 
‘the territory. 
The colonization of the reindeer in Alaska 
will make thorough exploration of the in- 
terior of the territory feasible—a thing which 
not be accomplished at present except 
tremendous exertions and at the sacrifice 
personal ecmfort and even health. The 
se is not fitted for ee in Al aska, 


2 Erdens in the ordinary fashion of pack 
‘animals. No animal in existence in the 


SAK 4s 


esent Ape is so useful 1 in the Arctic regions} 


ee is, to this day, almost a terra in- 


cognita, except as to a Jittle fringe along the 
shore. ‘The interior of the territory is very 
difficult to reach, and its capabilities and 
‘resources therefore comparatively unknown. 
4 is clearly the duty 
use every reasonable exertion to explore the| 
’ ‘country and open it te intending settlers, 
by dif this be done Alaska will be found to] 
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ALASKA IS PROSPERING® 
Reh U7—15 73 


‘The Governor Tells of the Advances of the 
Territory. 


fa: 


portation—The Bering Sea Deci- 
sion Popular—The Natives. 


en 


; nterior. The governo c ae 
se of his brief period of con 
~ Lust ‘be limi ed 


Siizh es 


of the government to| 


Raising Reindeer for Food and Trans- | 


.| tation, there being no roads or land trayel 
possible in the country.: The civil govern- |, 


‘here has Deen greatly | eerguted activity 
in the gol mining industry during the past 
year. Th well-established mines have con- 
tinued to yield their usual amount, and 
some of them’ have largely increased their 
production. Many new claims have been 
located and new mines opened with grat- 
ifying results. 
taken from Alaskan waters during the past | 
few years has created some apprehension 
in»regard to the supply. The government 
has already taken efficient measures to 
prevent the further wasteful destruction of 
this valuable species of food, and no effort 
in this directicn shall be relaxed. The 
rains during the present season have so 
swollen the streams that the usual catch 
could not be taken, and the pack will not 
be up to the average. 
Bering Sea Decision, 

The decision of the Bering sea court of” 
arbitration, made public at Paris on August 
15, has given great satisfaction to the peo- 
ple of Alaska, for the reason that it is a 


= 


'|triumph of civilization to have a great in- 
|| ternational dispute settled by arbitratio 


to seal life and put to an end in a large 
measure the wanton destruction of that 


animal. The occupation of the poacher is 
gone if the new regulations are enforced 
in regard to the close of the season and the 
prohibition of the use of firearms and ex-~ 
plosives in fur sealing. But 7,500 seal skins 
were taken by the North American Com- 
mercial Company, lessees of the islands of 
St. Paul and St. George, during the season 
of 1893. So far as can be ascertained, the 
company has complied with the conditions 
of their contract, and have dealt justly and 
fairly with the natives. The militia organ- 
ization of Alaska is in a state of disinte- 
gration. The migratory habits of the peo- 
ple will prevent such an organization from 
becoming permanent. Militia soldiers in 
Alaska could only be used as home guards 
or for police duty in the immediate vicinity 
of their organization. To be any service to 
the territory at large each organized com- 
pany would be under the necessity of hav-| 
ing and maintaining steamboat transpor- 


ment of the territory can rely on the United 
States nayy, which has always rendered 
prompt and effective service. 
Smugeling Troubles. 
The natives are not hard to control, and 
can be easily led into better ways if kindly 
treated, but the coming of the gunboat has 
had some influence with the more uncivil- 
ized portion of them. The law prohibiting 
the introduction, manufacture or sale of) 
intoxicating liquors in the territory, in its 
present construction, is a source of irrita- 
tion and discontent among all classes in the 
territory. It gives rise to a large traffic 
in smuggling, mostly from British Colum- 
bia, which our custom officers can neither 
prevent nor suppress. The employment of 
Indian police by the government has a ten- 
dency to establish confidential relations 
between the two races. The native police- 
men take great pride in the performance 
of their duty, and have proved themselves 
honest and prompt. Their influence has also 
been exerted for good in having Indian Cail- 
dren attend the government schools. Four- 
teen government and as many contract 
schools were in successful operation during’ 
the year. Hleven denominations have es- 
tablished mission schools in the territory. 
The amount of the appropriation of $30,000 
for education is entirely inadequate. A new 


ees house is badly needed at Juneau 
city. 


Raising Reindeer. 

Dr. Sheddon Jackson, who was the first | 
Protestant missionary in Alaska, and by 
whose good management the government 
and mission schools were established, is now 
| engaged in the laudable work of importing || 
domesticated reindeer into Western Alaska 


from the tame herds in Siberia. Each year) 
Dr. Jackson, with Capt. Healy of the Bear, 
/has made annual trips— “a iberia and 
peuent. back reindeer for distribution at 
po oints Med ntroitue Alaskan coast. 2 t is claim- 


of | nimal | into 
the | pr it starva- 


rr 


ance to all oe chines 
world. 


‘Wrangell haye been repaired ; 


The large amount of fish | 


| pair, and it would be cheaper to build new 


and also because it will afford protection! | 


ntury, and of great “com ne 


The public ‘Sutlainga 


fair order. The old log buildin 
many years ago by the Ruse 
and known as “the Castle,’’ [ 
which clings many a legend, has eee 
formed into a handsome two-story build 
and will be occupied by the United Stat 
district court, the United States_ ‘commis> 
sioner’s court and other officials. The other | 
old Russian ruins at Sitka are beyond re- 


Sy 


structures than to attempt their reconstru ! 
tion. Since the establishment of civil rule 
the population has increased, towns have 
been built, mines have been opened, co 
merce has developed, industries have gro 
in a gratifying way. The territory has out- 
grown its swaddling clothes, and the organic: 
act is no longer sufficient for the ie 


law. 
—________+ &® 
ovuue Ua every nand, 


will pihiten the total 


“BOF AS 
A Missionary Te . em Tales 
of Reindeer, the Aurora and the Cold. 


A remarkable story, says the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, is told by the Rey. E. Os 
Wallis, a missionary of the Epicopal 
Church, who arrived here recently from 
Porcupine river, in the British possessions, 
just over the line of Alaska, on the edge of 
the Rocky Mountains, It is mainly about 
the intense cold, the immense herds of -rein- 
deer and the sublime magnificence of the 
aurora borealis. Dr. Wallis has been seven 
years in the wilds of the Porcupine ive a 
and for the last eighteen months his wife | 
has been with him assisting in btehtere the 
Indians. 

It does not appear to be generally known. 
that there are vast herds of reindeer in that | 
part of the country. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
superintendent of education for Alaska, and 
Capt. Healy of the Bear haye for a couple 
of years been importing reindeer from 
Siberia, and this is the reason for the sup- 
posed scarcity throughout that region; but 


the scarcity appears to be toward the south- 
ern, southwestern and northern coasts. In } 


Reacaak $110, 000. 


TERIOR Al ee 4 


| 
| 


|| where about my mission near the mouth of 


the far interior there are myriads of them. | 

“They are remarkably numerous evety- | 
the Porcupine river,’’ said the reverend gen- 
tleman. ‘‘Back toward the mountains fro: | 
my house I have seen great bands of them, | | 
and almost everywhere I looked I could see’ 


them, This summer when the ice broke up | 
on the river I remember seeing six or seyen 
of them on a cake of ice floating down,. and 
I saw many others floating on the ice. 
“Mor much of the time I have lived at the 
mission. I have subsisted almost exclusive- 4 
ly on reindeer meat. It is very good, and I 
may say it is about the only kind of meat 
you don’t get tired of. I think it is better, | 
all things considered, than beef,and you ¢an > 
eat it longer without its palling on you 
The Indians eat it almost exclusively, and 
they are very big and strong. Some of them } 
are six feet in height, and the average is | 
about five feet ten inches. They are gen- Hl 
uine North American Indians, and not the i 
Aleuts, Esquimaux, or a mixture of the two. | 
“{ keep an Indian hunter, and he supplies | 
me with all the reindeer meat I want. | cm 
also brings in grouse, ducks, bear and other | 
game as I need it. I have learned to shoot i 
pretty well myself, as all white men do in 
that region. The ducks and grouse, like the | | 
reindeer, are remarkably good eating. . 
“It is fearfully cold there. Last winter 
the thermometer was for a week at a ‘time | 
dowi to sixty degrees, and I have seen i 4 
even considerably lower. At no time in - ce 
winter, nor during other winters that I have | 
been there, was it higher than forty degret 
This cold is exeruciating. We lived in 
solid log house, a good warm one, but n 
a time I have awakened in the night | 
found the blankets, which w 
under the nose, frozen 
Sometimes the intense colc 
ets for a. long distance 


A 


} 


ev ? 

i 14 “you: ‘cou ld hear yo FR 

ada rustling sound, 
“T discovered a oueer th 

and it was this: 


didn’t notice it any niore than forty degrees. | 
It might go to sixty degrees, or even more, - 


winter long are lit up with a golden glow. 
Indeed, I may say the colors—the spavkles 
and flashes—are so many, contant and 
varied that no one ean describe them. 
There is practically no day during the vear. 
For two or three months, up to December 
15, from 9 to 12 o’clock, there is a sort of 
dawn, but the rest of the time it is night. 
It is so clear that you can go ont and read 
@ newspaper anywhere. 

“The 400 or £00 Indians at my mission are 


The heavens oll | 


amount of céremonial; the natrves were 
| duced to part with their surplus Btock By 
‘tens and twenties, and after a rather 
rough passage the whole of the herd was 
landed on the eastern side of Bering Sea, 
hone the worse for their thousand miles 
| of Sea voyage, ! 
There was some more exciting sport in 
getting the deer unshipped. All the ani- 
mal’s legs had to be tied together, and 
then with a broad canvas belt as a sort 
of abdominal Supporter, the deer were 
slung in the hoisting apparatus over the 
edge of the ship and set safe on. land. 
The station for the keeping of the deer 
Was eStablished at Port Clarence, but a 
little way south of Cape Prince of Wales, 
and here a comfortable frame house was 
built, and the two white keepers and the 
Siberian herders were left in charge of 
the herd for the first season, & long, lonely 
Watch through the arctic night, guarding 
the herd against the attacks. of strange 
dogs, which were their principal enemies, 
and shifting them about from to 


ee et eee) 


ace 
bright, and good progress tas been made in tee 
instructing them. Nearly all of them ean 
read in their own language. I have trans- 
lated various religious and other books 
which have been prinied in england, for 
their use. They have an entirely different 
language from any other Indians. There 
are five different Janzuages, for instance 
from there down to the mouth of the 
Yukon, and no one tribe ean understand the 
other. The laag.inges are all as different as 
French is froin German.” 


H place as the winter increased in severity 
- | to provide them with pasture free from 
| snow. In spite of the inhospitable as- 
} pect of the great northern land investi- 
gation proved that there was good pas- 
turage for the deer over almost the whole 
} of the territory, both north and south of 
the Yulson, the black moss and blue berry 
patches being widely distributed and 
; abundant. 
Training Natives to Herd Deer. 

Yor the first season there were two 
young Alaskans detailed with the import- 
ed Siberian herders to learn the habits of 
the deer and help take care of them. As 
the herd increases in size it is intended to 
introduce more of the native 
this training school, and to furnish them 
with small herds for their start in life, as 
they grow proficient in their management 

j and as the parent herd increases. : In’ this 
oe bcecsdvearr—f i 4593 | | way it is hoyedsite: stork the country with 
h Terms of Sulbsc Host ie a hardy and valuable food ‘:nimal to take 


the place of the whale, seal, and walrus, 
PUT AN END T0 FAMINE 


whose extermination by the white hunters 
) has brought the native population of the 
Natives of Alaska Supplied with a 
Substitute for Walrus, 


ies 
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great silent land to the verge of starva- 
tion. 

| The reindeer, while valuable chiefly for 
food, are searcely less so on account of 
the many uses to which they may be put 
domestie economy of the natives 
and for the use of the live animals for 
transportation. This will be especially 
true in case of the establishment of a 
military post or posts in the interior or 
along the Yuton, as has been considered 
| by the government, a reindeer express 
| being vractically the only method by 
which provisions could be transported to 
the posts during the winter season in 
case an emergency demanded it. 
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Several of the public schools were 
given a treat this week by the visit of 
a tiny little Eskimo, one of the party 
how being exhibited at the Eden | i 
Musee on Dodge street. Her name is’ | 
Riner, or, as we would pronounce ie 4 
Reina. Her whole name in Eskimo t 
is Zaksareiner. This little 3-year-old 
is the especial pet and pride of Mr. 
Miner W. Bruce, who has charge of 
the party, as she was given to him Dye Shi 
her parents to bring to the United 
States, to be adopted into some. i 


_ American family. The only promise | lf 


The Importation and Domestication of Si- 
berian Reindeer to Take the Place of Food 
Animals Exterminated by White Hunters 
—Trouble Experienced in Inducing the 
Superstitious Siberians to Part with the 
Animals—Natives to Herd the Deer. 


From the report of Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, thé originator of the scheme for do- 
mesticating reindeer in Alaska, that plan 
which was resorted to two winters ago to 
save the natives of the great Northwest 
Territory from starvation is progressing 
very well and promises to yield excellent 
results, 

In his report, just submitted to the In- 
terior Department, Dr. Jackson states that 
the herd of 150 reindeer which were 
brought from Siberia a year ago for ex- 
periment is now in good condition. The 
Siberian herders imported with the deer 
have proved efficient, and the deer have 
taken kindly to their new home, The na- 
tives of Alaska, contrary to the fears of 
{ some who predicted the failure of the ex- 
periment, have proved honest to a degree, 
not attempting to molest the herds, 
though themselves at times during the 
winter coming to the verge of starvation. 
With an inerease of funds for the pur- 
chase of more deer, and a few favorable 
seasons for natural reproductions to aid 
the increase of the herds, the present 
stock will be swelled to the po:nt of fur- 
nishing a regular and valuable food sup- 
ply for the natives. 

Loth to Sell Their Herds. 

Strange to say. one of the greatest diffi- 
culties experienced in getting together the | | 
nucleus of the herd was on the Siberian 
side of the sea, where, though the na- 
tives have tens of tnousands of deer, and 
there are annually thousands of surplus 


A GROUP OF ESKIMO FROM ALASKA, 


all 


stock sent to the markets of Western 
Siberia, it was only by the exercise of the 
greatest, diplomacy that purchases of live 
deer could be made, The superstitious 
natives feared to sell their animals alive, | ' 
and dead deer were no more use to the 
Indian agent than an equal bulk of pickled 


a > 


‘herring, Finally, however, with a large | 


REINA THE LITTLE ESKIMO, 


”) 


a 


Stare e td 
they exacted from Mr. Bruce was that 
when little Reina reached the age of 
‘about fourteen years she should come 
_back to visit them. . We fancy that by 
‘that time the little girl will have be- 
{come so thoroughly Americanized that. 
‘she will not haye the least feeling of, 
attachment left for her 
_horthern people. She is a docile little 
| thing, already warmly attached to 
Mr. Bruce and obeying his_ slightest 
word. She speaks scarcely a word of 
English and it is her guardian’s inten- 
tion that she shall not learn at present, 
for fear she might forget all. of her 
T native tongue, which she now speaks 
fluently and well. 


*% | 
In appearance little Reina is very) 
attractive, foran Eskimo, and when 


far-away. | 


‘ out uttering a sound, apparently deeply 


she stands up before the crowds that || 


throng to see her country people she, 

always meets the warmest reception. | 
She has a little trick of her own that 
| She showed to Mr. Bruce one day} 
much to his astonishment, and whic 
jnow forms a part of every perform- 
janee. Wriggling herself out of her 
ueavy fur coat, the head first dis- 
appearing and then the hands until | 
the little 53-year-old stands in her fur. 
\leggins and little woolen under-| 
pgarment, she bends slowly forward at 
ithe waist and, with perfectly stiff 
knees, touches her head to the floor 
between her little feet. This is a feat. 
that most acrobats haye pronounced, 
impossible, and so the more wonder-, 
ful that she picked it up herself. 


i has had made for her a pretty little, | 
| blue wrap with a capote which fits 


cunningly over her head. 7 : 

| : 8) ve end 5 di dred and seventy-five reindeer were | 
_ then is red, made in modern style with | ., Dectivhi ‘oser® trom: -Alakica Sicouee 
big sleeves, and fancy embroidery, a | ,/ 8 y 


r eat Cs ae 5 
With Reina Mr. Bruce illustrates 
the Eskimo salutation of rubbing 
noses, explaining that they know: no 
such thing as a kiss, When they were: 
about embarking from Alaska, her 
father and mother came out from shore 
in their kiack, and hugging her up to 
them,rubbed noses most affectionately. | 
She has learned to throw a kiss and | 
say ‘good bye” since her arrival here, 
On last Sunday she went to visit friends 
of Mr. Bruce’s, and the children of the 
house were wild to see how she would 
behave at the dinner table, having a 
vague idea that she .must-eat with her 
fingers or something of that kind. 
They were quite surprised to see how) 
carefully and wellshe handled her fork 
and how nicely she behaved. During| 
the progress of the meal she accident- 
ally upset a glass of water, which 
brought the tears at once to her eyes, 
and she made a_ very wry face, with- 


ESKIMOS AND THEIR DOGS. 


TTT ROS OED MEET 


mortified. With the dolls which these 
little flaxen-haired children presented | 
to their dark-haired visitor, she was 
much pleased and took to them at | 
once. On visits, Reina discards her 
furs, as they attract more attention 
than is agreeable to Mr. Bruce, and he] \ 


_ ESKIMOS 3 AND REINDEER. 


from Creighton, north of Norfolk,)} 


| in the interests of several newspapers 
las a correspondent. 
much interested in the Eskimo and 
their destitute condition and realized 
that if something were not soon done 


by the government for its wards they 


tion. He assisted in the movement to 


after the passage by congress of the 
bill looking to that end, Mr. Bruce 


REINA DOING HER LITTLE TRICK, 


deer station and the result has been 


/ |very encouraging. 
Her dress y ging 


becoming garment. Mr. Bruce says | ; 
every dressmaker he has employed has 
had her own ideas as to how the child 
ought to be dressed and that this out- 
fit is the result of experience. 


_ |and watched by the natives, who un- 
+ |derstand perfectly their value. 
propogate rapidly and the: herd has 
largely increased in numbers but not 
,Tapidly enough to cover the -yast 
ary j territory. Mr. Bruce is now seeking 


Mr. Bruce is a Nebraskan, (coming 


gress of $50,000 for another reindeer 
station, and this is the object of his 
; Present visit. He has brought his 


| who went to Alaska some years ago | 


propagate the reindeer, which were all} 
but exterminated in that country, and | 


was made the government agent to | 
establish and conduct the first rein- | 


About one hun- | 


They j} 


an additional appropriation from con- | 


— 


He became very | 


'| would likely die of neglect and starya- j} 


revenue cutter and carefully herded | 


} 


every article of domestic use among the 
Litives ofthe frigid clime from which they 
/came. They are under the care of Capt. 
' Miner W. Bruce, Superintendent of the rein- 


| 


| World’s Fair, These people were not 
ni P 


| the people will soon have plenty of ft 
| food and clothing in sight. a 


Vp 
. eae From Alaska Here on Their 


yy are like, a 
nerican Eskimo and not from: 
brador, as were those shown at the 


at Chicago at all. With an additional 
appropriation the- reindeer can be 
attered up and down the coast and 


te, i} 
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Was Lnteresting, 

The entertainment given by the troup 

of Esquimaux last evening was one of the 
most interesting ever given in the city, and | 
was greatly enjoyed by the small audience. 
The men and women were seated about on 
the stage with their sleds and dogs and 
made a most unique appearance. Mr. 
Miner Bruce, who is in charge of the com- 
pany, has been in the employ of the goy- 
‘ernment for a number of years, and is now 
on the way to Washington to appear be- 
fore a committee from the house and sen- 
ate when he Will tell of the privations the 
Esquimaux are subjected to in their native 
eountry. The lecture he gave last evenin; 
was both interesting and instructive. Th 
would be followed at intervals by the E 
quimaux giving an exhibition of their 
mode of fishing, lighting fires, ete. 
couple of songs were also given. The : 
| tertainment concluded with the Esquim 1X 
dance, This afternoon another perform- 
nee was given, and this evening the con- | 
uding entertainment will be given. Those | 
o were not present last night should go 

tonight. 


SaORTe Bugineas; No one has | 
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- RESIDENTS OF THE POLAR REGIONS, 


merican Eskimo on the Way to See 
President Cleveland. 

Captain Minor W. Bruce, of Port Clarence, 
Alaska, is registered at the Continental Hotel, 
jcorner of Madison street and Wabash avenue, 
jand along with him are Mesdames Uner Kee 
Kluk and Kok Soak, Misses Ker Klunger, Riner 
jOwea, Ar Kler Pea-ak,and Ar Kiuk, and Messrs. 
|Kamik Sener, Sec Ku-Uk, Ises Kyner, and Kyo 
| Kwasi. 

All these people are American citizens, native 
torn, strange as their names may appear. They 
{reside in the very remotest rart of the United 
States, within the arctic region, two days’ jour- 


| 
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Way to Washington. ; 

A party of Arctic Alaskan Esquimaux, four 
men,three women and four children, arrived 
in this eity yesterday morning, bringing 
with them their deer, dogs,’ sleds, furs and } 


} GROUP OF ALASKANS, 

ney and ‘more north of the imaginary circle 
about the north pole. They are Alaskans, 
Eskimos whose village or tribal name is Sinar- 
They inhabit the northern-most region 
{ Sof any people subjects of our country, and are en 
. | route to Washington to see the Great Father and 
| state the needs of their people. 
|; There are eleven of them, men, women and 
children, boys and giris, and they are an inter- 
esting as well as picturesque lot of American 
éitizens. Habited in the seal skin fur garments 
of their clime, they present an odd picture. At 
ine Worid’s Fair the world was familiarized 


deer station in Upper Alaska, and after see- 


his people comfortably housed on North 
atch SeRs Se he took up quarters at the Lin- 
|dell Hotel with his adopted Esquiman daugh; 
iter, little Riner, who is about 2 years old, 
The strange family, though in appearance 
somewhat like other Esqumaux with whom 


r, differ | |-wWith the looks of the Eskimo, but in seeing 
|the public ate fenct Seed cana Greenia ta the specimens from Labrador the World’s Fair 
fad apy Instead of being smalland }| Visitor did not begin to see such a fine type of 
i gegen ta ak otion these people are|} the Arctic people as those United States Es- 
slow AB { a very intelligent, have|} kimo present. Like their brethren of the At- 
large, quic ive brown eyes, soft black lantic coast, the Alaskans are swarthy and have 
large, all gaye complexions, which Similar features, but they are bigger men and 
ie z aitn the ruddiness of perfect health, || women, brighter faced, more alert and more in- 
ts dressed in their native costumes of || telligent. 


\ tor aid seal skins, andin making the gar- 


Kill in fitting the form 1s shown 
Rebict would do credit to many American 
tailors. The women dress in the same cut of 
garments as the men, and as the male sex 
wear but little hair on their faces it would 
be difficult to distinguish, were it not fora 
bustom among the Esquimaux to tattoo three 
| stripes on the chin of every female when 
quite young. The names of the men as 
nearly as the English letters will form’the 
sounds are Komik-Sener, Suku-uk, 
Teor Kinet ileer-keer lay. Arp-i9e-Ker 
Gaeta Ohegere eels) ienidrens 


Captain Bruce has been in Alaska for five 
years,and dwelt with these Uskimos three years. 
en the revenue cutter Bear reported these 
people as starving four years ago, the govern- 
mént imported reindeer from Siberia to their re— 
lief, to furnish them food ana clothing. These 
peonle live about Port Clarence, 65 dezrees 30 
mihutes north latitude, and were driven to the 
| verge of starvation, when he rescued them, be- 
| cause whales had been driven from their shores, 
| thé walrus had been exterminated, and other 
game made scarce by whalers and hunters. 
Since leaving their homes, 6,000 miles away, 
} tw@ of them have fallen in love, become very 
| Speoney. Ises Kyner, a young man about 20. and 
| Kerr Klunger, a very comely girl of 17. They 
! tal about getting married. 
Sterday Ker Klunger for the first robed 
elf in white woman’s clothes. She looked 
dedly/ attractive, though she said she felt 
dj particularly objecting to the corsets. 
childishly gleetul over her hat and 
J uffigs on her underwear, and was unusually 
t pail Sta¥ing in exhibiting her possessions. 
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ESQUIMAUX COMING. 


They Have an Appointment With 1 
President on Monday. 


CHICAGO, Ill, Feb. 22,—A party of el 
Esquimaux is in Chicago, in charge of | 
Miner B. Bruce, United States con 
\| sioner in charge of the reindeer stati 
| northwest Alaska, The party is 1 
| way to Washington, where the Esquimau 


, 4 
have an appointment to meet the Presid I 


f}on Monday, The object of the visit 
|} secure an additional appropriation ; 
bringing reindeer from Siberia. These 
necessary to furnish a food supply for 
natives, who number nearly 30,000. 
f| whales have all been driven north by Aj 
i! ican whalers and the whale has been pi 
tically exterminated. This leaves only sea 
and small fish for the support of the na 
tives. The people in the party came {fro 
a point: thirty miles north of the Aretie’ 
circle and 2,500 miles north of Sitka. PE e 
“These people are the best looking and] 
most intelligent of the Esquimaux,” said 
Mr. Bruce. ‘‘They are quick to learn. W 
shall stay in Washington about a week, 
and from there will go to Philadelphia 
Iskenyner, a young man, and Kerlinge 
girl, have fallen madly in love since’ ; 
started and will be married soon, Rines, | 
a girl three and one-half years old, I ‘sh 
leave in the east to be educated, Her £ 
rents are in Alaska,’’ Ni 


die 
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| ESKIMOS CHEER THE FLAG |) 
| Burst Out Into Patriotic Cheers Which En- 
thuse the Audience at Magician Herr- _ 
mann’s Entertainment. 


Uncle Sam's subjects from the Arctic zo 18 
taught a Chicago audience a pretty lesson in | 
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patriotism at the Chicago Opera house last 
night. It was when Herrmann weaves 
from. nothingness the flags of a 
nations and from them in turn evolves an 
| American flag emblazoned with an equestrian 
figure of Washington. The eleven Eskimos. 
from arctic Alaska, who oceupied boxés, | 
in their seats, cheered tha | 
and remained standing until it | 
had disappeared. The audience caught — 
the eloquent significance and burst into de- 
lighted cheers. The orchestra crashéd out 
the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,” Herrmann 
bowed low, and the ensemble was ayery gen- © 
uine demonstration of patriotism. ~" > 
The Hskimos who were the magician’s 
guests, are enroute to Washington, where 
they will appear before the president, sen 
“ate, and house. They are in the charge of 
Miner W. Bruce, who was sent by the goyern- | 
ment two years ago to study methods forthe 
development of arctic Alaska, Among other — ) 
plans which he will submit to congressas | 
tending to this end is the importation inte 
Alaska of the Siberian domestic reindeer to 
be used as food for the Eskimo. None of 
| his charges speak English, but are a keen, 
intelligent race, far superior in mentality ta 
the Eskimos of Labrador. acd 
The party in the charge of Mr. Bruce are 
the first genuine Eskimos ever sent so far | 
south. There are four men, three women, 
and four little girls. All wear fursand have 
their hair done in the quaint native fashion. 
They will return home by way of 
San Francisco inJune. Tothem Herrmann’s 
performance was of especial signicance, ag 
his methods are not unlike those of them 
gicians and medicine men of their native 
land. They watched his tricks” with in- 
tense ginterest, and, far from being star- 
tled, showed rather a decorous spirit of * 
investigation that indicated keen intelli: 
gence. Rina, a child of 5 years, sat gravely 
through the performance, behaving in a man: — 
ner that could have been held up as an ob. 
ject-lesson to some little girlg:=- ae 
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Jf 
} Esquimaux ona Food Mission. 
Chicago, Feb. 22,—A party of. eleven 
ca rr ea is in’ Chicago in charge of 
Captain Miner W. Bruce, United States 
} Commissioner in charge of the reindeer 
| station in Northwest Alaska. The party 
is on its way to ‘Washington to secure an 
| additional appropriation for bringing 
‘reindeer from. Siberia. These are neces- 
sary to furnish a food “gd for the na- 
tives, who mumber near 30,000. The |) 
whales have all been Rrlvoul ‘north by 
American whalers, and. the walrus has 
béen practically exterminated. This 
Jeaves only seals and small fish for the 
; eetael of the natives. 
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7 The Nation's | ards in Alaawal ad 
F Whale and walrus are scarcely to be. 
regarded as muterial: for an epicurean | 
p roasts and yet, these anithals one re- 


na Se 


} Hskimos of CEI MNES Alaska. But 
the whale has been driven northward 
by the American whalers, and the wal-| 
rus has become practically extinet; Gon- 
é sequently, the 3000 natives who inhabit | 
ht “region are: confronted : with the | 
bread’ and batter quéstion” in ‘an’ acute | 
H At depntation of Kskimos will be 
sented to the “President on “Monday 
md their: petition is entitled to 
ideration. fai hyacit an ade: 


7 a ei tis: Valuable animal’ would. in| 
sure the Eskimos: against starvation. 
fhe Eskimos of Alaska are a clever) 
"race of people, as they have proved by | 
‘maintaining the struggle for existence | 
[Seainst overwhelming edds and with the 


i slendérest of means, It is simply mar: | 


j velous that they should have been able 
to subsist in a country which furnishes” 
aed wood for a spear shaft nor metal 
q a‘spear head; with no better building. 
material ‘than the skins of animals or 
f lock ‘ef ice, and no fuel but train oil. 
| The Eskimos of Alaska are quite as 
1 much the wards of the nation as are 
| the savages of the Western plains, upon 
\ whom millions 6f, di flags shave, been | 
layished by the ‘Gove en € avery 
} they are infinitely more useful. Their 
hospitable huts have been the refuge of 
many a castaway in the Frozen North; 
and with a small amount of help in the. 
direction suggested by their’ deputation 
\ they would continue to be a self-sustain- 


“fe 
ing race, ; 


ne. 


~The delega fk Eskimos who are in || 2 
Washington petitioning the Government 


to appropriate. money for the importa- 
tion of reindeer from Siberia to Alaska 


\are not aglow with enthusiasm over the 


prospects of success. The reasoning of 
some of the Southern statesmen takes | 
the direction that if money is to be ap- 
propriated for sending heavy draught | 
and light harness reindeer to Alaska, so 
also should the Government help the 
people of the South tohorses and mules. 


The secret of it is that the people of the | 


South, bossing the appropriations them- 


The fost, Washing lev Ze. 
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There. have been lots:of strange people | 

in the C 

had the historic corridors and lobbies been 
trodden by an Esquimaux. 

He was a litile bit of a fellow, scarcely 

as high as a seal. 


little fur. coat, and a little fur hat on his 
head. He trotted along, his fur. moccasins 
making no sound upoh the marble floor, 
his greasy; round face ‘shining and his 
black eyes sparkling like crystals of jet. 
He was with Rev. pi cone who 
is taking a good deal interest in .se- 
curing reindeer for Alaska, and ‘while 
his bright eyes took in all the sights of 
the Capitol, 
as interested in what he saw as people 
were in Rim. 

The last Congress made an appropria- 
tion. to stock a portion of Alaska with 
reindeer in order that the natives might 
have food and Clothing. With the destruc 


tion of the seal and the walrus and other | 


food and fur-bearing animals, the natives 
have ¢ome very near to starvation’s door. 
The few reindeer taken into the country 
of late have thrived and increased, but 
more are Wanted and the Hsquimaux who 
are in the city are to appear before the 
House Committee on Agriculture in order 
State their wants, 
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A group of Eskimo. men, women> anda) 
children, clad in their native costume of 
fur, and vigorously fanning themselves 
with palm leaf fans, sat in the room of) 
the House Committee on Agriculture yes-| 
terday morning. ‘Models of Eskimo fish-| 
ing boats, ivory pipes, together with wal-| 
rus tusks and other evidences of arctic) 
life were seattered about the committee 
room. For nearly two hours Prof, Sheldon 
Jackson, who has spent a number of 
years in Alaska; Col. Minor W. Bruce, 
the superintendent of the reindeer station 
at Port Clarence, and Prof. Otis W. Ma- 
son, the well-known ethnologist of this| 
city, talked most interestingly about these) 
people, and asked that they be given the) 
benefit of laws for instruction in Sgriculs) 
ture and the mechanical arts. 

Colonel Bruce gave the Hskimo a high), 
eharacter as being docile, tractable, and) 
trustworthy. He related that during one 
particularly severe winter, when the peo-| 


ple were for months on the verge of star-| 


vation, they were guilty of mo overt 


act against himself and assistants, al-| 


though the station at the time was filled 
with articles of food, and 175. reindeer 
were herded within the inclosure. 

‘All the speakers spoke particularly of 
the imitative faculties. of the Hskimo. 


stay Mason showed | 
ullt on the most 
1¢: erican racer 

tence a. re 
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Capitol, but never until yesterday | 


‘Holding in ‘this hand a model of one of: 


selves, are always looking out for Num- } 


| 
| 


: He was clad in furs, | 
with the cutest little fur trousers and a/} 


| 


| 


he did not seem to be half» 


te 


URSaace. Sher 


/who were present in the committee room 
yesterday morning resembled the best 


|| babies. 


Colon one “Bruce. ate 
na the Eskimo he 


communicate their ideas by 


| They are 


Sy AeA 


‘creased a thetr establishment. Tho 


\type of the North American Indians, but 
\their faces were lighter and lacked the 
iferocity that is characteristic of those peo- 


ple. In Prof. Jackson’s opinion they are 


superior in every civilizing 
North American aborigines, 
ek ££ 
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quality to the 
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uine Arctic picture in the room of the 
House Committee on Agriculture today, 
Hight Eskimos, men and women, with sev- 
eral baby Eskimos robed from head to foot, 
in'furs, were before the committee. At the 
east entrance of the Capitol, within view of 
the committee, stood a tall and vigorous 
reindeer, used for sledging over Arctic re- 
gions, Further down the street was a pack 
of Eskimo dogs. The delegation was ac- 
companied by Prot. Jackson, engaged in edu- 
cational work in Alas oer W. Bruce, 

in charge of the reindeer "station in Aiaska, 

and Prof, Mason, of tue Smithsonian Lastitu- 

tion, Arguments were made for establish- 
ing four experimental stations in Alaska for 
educational purposes, ana for further iatro- 

ducing reindeer. 
the people had been in extreme destitution, 
The whites hud exterminated the whales of 
the locality, and were fast exterminating the 
fish, seals and other sources of tood. Many 
of the wives of congressinen were present 
during the nearing, and fondled the Hakimo 


The hearing closed with a native song, in 
which all the Eskimos, including the babies, 


oor of the House. 
LUI 3, 


-on the 
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An the speakers agreed that the Eskimo 
‘the most artistic savages in the world. 
they understood the art of carving before 
1a white man landed on their shores, an 
their work in that direction reflected et 
| tistie qualities, of the highest degree. 
er, for education, and average 

the schools Moh) steadily. ae 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—There was a gen- |) 


Colonel Bruce stated that }) 


joined go lustily that it could be heard above | 
t 
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THEY Car E THE CAPITAL. 
ye Be 
Arctic Visitors Come to Washington 
to Ask the President and Congress 


to Let Alaska Have [lore Siberian 
Reindeer. Pitceirel. [57 & 


VD serstctions i®used to seeing 


deputations of Uncle Sam’s 


wards, the Indians, but those | 


other political orphans, the Eskimos, | 


are a curiosity, even here in this cos- 
mopolitan capital city, where hardly 
anything is wondered at. The appear- 
ance here this week of a party of eleven. 
of these Eskimos, all muffled in their 
gray sealskins, has accordingly made 
quite a furore. Wherever they have 
gone they have been accompanied by a 


voluntary escort of wondering boys aud — 
The Eskimos are in assorted | 


girls. 


sizes, all the way from the patriarch of | 


the party, who, with his ignorance of 
the passage of time, believes himself to 
be a hundred years old, down to cun- 
ning little Acsuluck, who -is only a 


year aud a half. Ahead would go 
Acsuluck and Aclapere, toddling along 
hand in hand. When either of them 
was tired one of the men: would pick 
him up and carry him for a while, 
astride his neck. The women went 
bare-headed, for it was too warm for 
their thick hoods. The young men 
loitered in the rear to get acquainted 
with the colored boys. Altogether, not- 
withstanding the straight black hair, the 
broad stolid faces, the coppery com- 
plexion and the ponderous hands, it 


was an interesting, bright looking, 
picturesque party. 
These Eskimos are here with 


Minor W. Bruce, who was appointed by 
the Government to take charge of the 
introduction of Siberian reindeer into | 
Alaska. They come from within thirty 


| 2,000 oHiifes fotth of Sitka, About 500 rein- 
‘deer have been brought to Alaska from 
Siberia so far. The experiment has 
been thoroughly successful. They find 
grass pasturage for two months in sum- 
mer, and abundant moss for feed in 
winter. They multiply rapidly, and 
| their introduction seems to solve the 
difficult problem of how to provide food 
and clothing for the natives up there in 
that inhospitable country. 
Mr. Bruce is urging Congress to ex- 
| tend the Agricultural College act so as 
to include Alaska, as it already does all 
the Territories. The purpose is to use 
the money arising from the sale of pub- 
lic lands in Alaska for establishing ex- 
periment stations there, with a view to 
finding out what crops may be raised 
aud to importing and breeding reindeer 
for plentifully stocking the country. 


| 


Mr. Bruce says that from Port Clar- | 
ence, where the present reindeer station 


. THE BELLE oF THE PARTY. 


across Bering Strait for forty-eight miles 
and see the rugged hills of Siberia. 
Bearing in mind the proximity of the Con- 
tinent of Asia, it is not difficult to ex- 
plain the marked resemblance of the 
Arctic Eskimos to the Japanese and 
other Hastern races. 
kimos are thus undoubtedly Asiatics, 
while the Eskimos of Southern Alaska 
are of Indian origin, less intelligent, 
good-natured and interesting than their 
northern neighbors. Though Port Clar- 
ence is so near the Arctic zone, the win- 
ters are no colder than in North Dakota, 
for instance; the mercury last winter 
having only been down to 48 degrees | 
below zero. There is only one boat to | 
this regiou a year, and Mr. Bruce was | 
ten mouths without seeing a white man. | 
The Eskimo: band now here are to be | 
| exhibited in various cities till their re- | 


turn, in June. They have been to the 
Smithsonian Institution and had plaster 
casts made of their heads for the mu-; 
seum. One night they attended the re-| 
vival meeting, upon Mr. Moody’s special | 
invitation, and several receptions have | 
been given them. They are now await- 

ing President Cleveland’s return. Little 

Riner, 3% yearsold, Mr. Bruce’s adopted 

daughter, is to be left in the East to be | 
educated till she is sixteen. 
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is situated, on a clear day onecan look 


The Arctic Es-_ 


The party were ae their supper 
when THE PATHFINDER reporter called. 
‘Their seal and deerskin coats and red 
‘blankets were scattered round the single 
room where they all sleep and eat. Two 
\of the little tots lay on the floor, very 
jwide awake. The rest were crouching 
round a great pan containing the food, 
which they ate with their fingers. They 
all shook hands with the reporter, first | 
wiping their hands on a towel. They 
chuckled ‘‘How do,’’ and were very apt | 
about interpreting questions. “You got | 
cig’rette?”’ inquired one, but the reporter 
\ hadn’tany. One of the young men was 

carving a fine pipe which he is going to 
give the President. Out in the stable 
they had a reindeer and several Eskimo 
dogs. When the reporter left he shook 
hands again with all, and little Aclapere 
repeated his “‘by-by’’ and held out her 
chubby fist quite as your little sister 
might have. 

The landlady of the little hotel said 
the party was hard to manage at first. 
They all wanted to go out and roam at 
large in the street while the snow was 
deep the first of the week, but now they 
are contented to walk around with the 
interpreter. One of the young men 
looked wistfully out at a lingering heap 
of snow in the street, however, probably | 
thinking of home. ‘‘Come ’gain,’’ he 
said, as the reporter shut the door. is 
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ESQUIMAUX VISITORS 


Received by Mrs. Cleveland in the 


White House Toduny. 


The band of Alaskan Hsquimaux cailed 
at the White House today in all the glory 
ef their aboriginal trappings and were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Cleveland in the blue par- 
lor. There were present Secretaries Her- 
bert and Morton, Col. J. M. Wilson, and | 
fil the ladies of the cabinet except Mrs. 
Gresham and Mrs. Lamont. The visitors 
were in charge of Dr. Jackson. They were 
very much pleased with their cordial treat- 
ment and sang several songs: for the bene- 
fit of the distinguished company. Their 
rendition of the hymn ‘The Sweet Bye and 

ye’ was specially good, and Mrs. Cleve- 

nd and others of the party are said to, 
have joined in the chorus. 
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BLUE ROOM SCENE 
o arch Me $922 


a Cleveland Gives a Recep- 
tion to Hsquimuax. 


AWED AND ASTONISHED GUESTS 


The Fur-clad Strangers Sang for Their 
Hostess and the Ladies of the Cabinet, 
and Little Rita Showed Off Her Accom- | 
plishment in Calisthenics — Presented | 
with Flowers on Retiring from the White 
House—The Receiving Party. 


The Blue Room of the Executive Man- j 
sion, which has been the.scene of so many 
notable gatherings, was filled yesterday 
morning with Mrs, Cleveland’s friends, es- 
pecially invited to be present at the re- 
cep’ fon given the band of Alaskan Esqui- 
: - who have been in the city several 
it aaa took place at 11:30 

| for nearly an hour the com- 


itn! by the President’s wife to enjo 
with her this call from the delegates’ 
resenting the latest additions to An 
| ica’s subjects. | 


the White House the outer corridor 7 


pretty well crowded with strangers 
visitors in the city bent upon an in! 


| Bruee, 


| the White House and, the company § 


| the unqualified approval of Mrs.” 


| spaniel, . 


‘with its shock of bla 
{ table... 


to their arriy 
busy admitting the company } 


When the Esquimaux were vshered 


tion of the premises. ‘The fur-clad | 
gation from the far Northwest came 
led by Dr. Sheldon Jackson in true 
tive style, the women carrying ast 
of their shoulders the tiny” black 
babies, who later rolled and - t 
about the Blue Room in happy 
sciousness of their distinguished sur 
ings. One little fellow about six 
old trotted along by the side of his elder 
smiling at the people who tried to 
tract his attention to the extent of elie 
ing a greeting. One of the four sturd 
built men, all unmindful of the fact ’ 
the air out of doors was keen and. 
ing, fanned himself with a big 
fan in the most vigorous manner : 
walked up the curved flagging fro 
Avenue to the White House portico, 


Ushered into the Blue Room, 


Mrs. Cleveland stood surrounded b 
friends in the Blue Room as the stran 
procession came in Indian file; then, - 
the word of command, ranged themsely 
sglemnly in line at the rear of the room, 
hey had hardly more then taken up thei 
position when Mr. Bruce drove up, an 
after alighting from his carriage, helped 
out the tiniest, drollest little figure, tha 
looked like nothing so much as one 
Palmer Cox’s brownies. This was R 
the three-year-old girl, who was present 
to him by the parents a year after 
arrival in Alaska, and has been his 
pecial pet and companion ever, since. 
smiling, rosy-cheeked little ‘piece of | 
manity, carrying in one hand a bune) i 
long-stemmed red roses, at which she too 
delightful sniffs from time to time, walks 
ing composedly across the corridor, and 
as she entered the Blue Room, made ; 
funny little obeisance to Mrs, Cleyeland 
at the same time kissing her hand. 

The child’s legs were covered with 
tightly-fitting trousers of ‘undressed seal 
skin to which the boots were made all 
in ‘one piece. From the ankels to the 
knees were closely bound thongs of w Ie 
rus hide. The jacket and hood ieee 
native style in one piece were of sab 
The hood, pulled well up over the sma 
head, was bordered about the face w 
long, white woolly fur that gave to 
wearer a curiously disproportioned 
heavy appearance, 

The three other children were d 
in a similar manner, but their garm: 
were by no menas so handsomely go 
up as those of the fortunate little Ri 
One of the youngsters, on scrambl 
down from its mother’s shoulders, cau 
considerable laughter on account of 
fashion in which the parent had soi ; 
;to adorn its litle coat, which was literally 
covered with tiny tails of fur bristling in 
every direction. 


Singing that Distressed the Dog. 


After an explanatory address from ] 
the HWsquimaux were invited 
Mrs, Cleveland to come nearer, y 
they did, taking care, however, to k 
close to the wall, as though they bes 
an attack from the rear, $ 
The word was then given, and the acne 
Oi Hg struck up: ‘In the Sweet By 
Hsien ee much the semi-savage knowl- 
edge of musical rhythm and commané 
of the English language necessary for’ 
successful rendition of this well-kno 
song may have delighted the Mistress 


erally, it did not by any means mee 
land’s ‘handsome brown ‘King Chi 

which, unknown to the* 1 
had taken a notion to attend the rec 
tion. As the first notes of ‘‘The week 
and By” struck his ear he set up @ 
most dismal howling, evincing such 
mistakable signs of woe and inward 
turbation it was with difficulty the 
pany could refrain from laughing ©: 
right. After some clever dodging’ abo: 
keeping up his quota to the singing, 
dog was captured and carried out o 
room. 


Little Rhina’s Exhibition. 


At the conclusion of the musical 
on the part of his protoges, the 
placed a square table near the ¢ 
the room and lifted up little R 
after showing her audience how 
maux shakes his or herself 
fur_coat, to which egres 
made without any other op 
necessary for the head 5 
gave a brief exhibition 
accomplishment. This A 
little body. forward unt. Rthe es covere 

. hair, to che 
g meanwhile 


a 


the legs remaining 
\ 


" 


nny c ating on the 

skan manufacture. These were of. 
s hide stretched taut over circular 
_of wood with.a handle like a fan. 
Vhen the Hsquimax essayed to perform 
a dance one of the three women was de- 
barred from. ta part, owing to the 


ment of beating c 


kin 
demands of her child, who, after clamor- 
ing for and obtaining its nourishment, de- 
manded to be set astride of her shoulders, 
from which safe place it beat a contented 
tattoo on her head without so much as 
gerunna: Ber to move a muscle of the 
_As the Esquimaux danced and whirled 
about with an abandon by no means 
lacking in grace, the elder of the men ac- 
companied the gyrations with loud, pierc- | 
ing cries, suggestive of the sounds uttered 
by braves at an Indian war dance. The 
children meanwhile darted in and out be- 
tween the whirling figures that never at 
any time moved more than a foot or two 

; the wall. | 


A Parting Gift of Flowers. 


‘This brought the exhibition to a close, 
} Mrs. Cleveland sending her strange guests 
| away delighted by gift of flowers, a large 
| tray full of which was brought in from’]) 
the conservatory and passed around that || 
each might exercise a. personal selection | 
‘| of the blossoms. They were heaped uvon 
ja broad border of bright purple cinnera- 
| Tias, but the Esquimaux, wholly disre- 
Bist spr flowers of bright hues, chose 


oe 


st a sprig of white blossoms and then || 
ne of pink. The purple flowers were dis- 
ibuted among the children, who reached | 
ip their chubby hands for them without | 
eé slightest intimation of drawing the 
or line. Before leaving one of the Alas- 
ms presented Mrs. Cleveland with a di- 
minutive representation of their race so 
far as the garments of fur were con- 
“cerned, Inside of the seal and sable was 
a doll earved by a native from a walrus 
tooth, The whole gift méasured from tip 
to, toe somewhat less than three inches, 
faving bidden adieu to the Alaskans, | 
ho on leaving said ‘“Good-hy’’ in the) 
“most approved style, Mrs. Cleveland in- | 
Vited her friends into the Red Parlor, 
where a luncheon of tea, coffee, wafers, 
andwiches, and cake was served by wait- 
‘from a beautifully set table at the. 
th end of the room, 
hose present were Mrs. Bissell, Miss | 
bert, _ Secretary Morton, Secretary 
ert, Mrs. Daniel Manning, Miss Fry- 
+) et, Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, Mrs. 
urber and children, Miss Thurber, of 
‘oit; Mrs. and Miss Johnson, Mrs. Fra- | 
l.;-and Mrs, John M. Wilson, Miss 
rt, Mrs. Leiter, Miss Nannie Leiter, | 
Flobson,’ Mrs, Frank Jones, Miss || 
ssie Lamont, and Miss Julia Lamont, 
& gown worn by Mrs, Cleveland was 
be ek silk with long coat basaue of 
orn ‘color faille, with revers of black vel- 
“vet ahd jabot of lace down the front, 
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‘he Esquimatx, who are in tbe city to try 
ie uade the Government to stock Alaska 
reindeer, are having a very pleasant ||| 


er they are seen. The, other morning 
Cleveland received them at the White 
] se, and they in their turn entertained the 

dy of the Executive Mansion with songs 
and dances. They were dressed In their na- | 
arments of fursand skins, The women 
married their babies astride their caldera 
deposited the ttle tots on the flvor ef the 
Room, where they rolled around at their 
sweet will, Miss Rina, the little three- 
-old girl, who was presented by her pa- 
jrentsto Mr. Bruce when he wentto Alaska 
some two years ago, created quite a 
}sensation as she toddied into the room 
‘her native dress—trousers,.of un- 
‘dressed sealskin bound round with thongs 
'of walrus hide as far as the knees, and the 
hood and coat of sable all in one piece, 
making a curtsey the little lady took Mrs. 
}Cleyeland’s band and kissel it. Shethen 
ang an Esquimaux ditty, in her childish 
yoice, which was received with applause. 
er the strangers had been presented they 
some of their native songs, winding up 
The Sweet Bye and Bye.’” They then 
¢ danced to the sound of drums made of walrus: 
}hide, and, in addition to this weird music, 
bey uttered at intervals cries like the whoops 
Indians, Just before they left a quantity 
ovely flowers were distributed among 
much to their delight. The visitors 


| party of Alaskan Esquimaux, brought to 


@ soclally and are the centre of attraction | 
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THURSDAY, MAROH 8, 1894. 


By our regular correspandent 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
Wasuineaton, D. C., Fup, 28. 


Mr. Miner W. Bruce is in charge of a 


Washington for the purpose of remind- 
ing Congress that the nation has wards 
in far away Alaska who have claims | 
upon us, The last Congress made a 
small appropriation to stock a portion 
of Alaska with reindeer to take the place : 
of the seal, walrus and other food and | 
fur-bearing animals, which have been | 
destroyed since Alaska came into the 
possession of the United States, in order 
that the natives might be able to pro- 
cure food and clothing. Mr, Bruce says 
the reindeer taken there with that ap- 
propration have thrived and increased, 
but that there are not enough of them, ’ 
Mr. Bruce with his unique delegation, 


| believed to be the first of its kind to 


visit the National Capital, will appear 
before the House and Senate Agricultu- | 
ral committees to ask that more money | 
be appropriated to increase the supply | 
of reindeer. There are five men, two. 
women and four children in the delega- 
tion, They are living, from choice, just 
as they do at home—all in one large 
room, sleeping on the floor in their furs, _ 
and having their food served to them in 
common, upon one platter. They ap- | 
pear to be contented and to be pleased 
with what they see, but their greasy, 
stolid-looking faces give little indication 
of intelligence, Mr. Bruce, who has 
spent considerable time in Alaska, says 
they are frugal, industrious and honest. 
but not inclined to adopt civilized cus- 
foms. 
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the Presbyterian Recon, 


Yoo 1 Captain French, 


imos have 


ae : o3 
in the walrus and 


the whole population seemed doomed to want 
and in a measure to starvation. 

But Alaska produces in plenty the moss which 
is the food of the domestic reindeer. This animal 
is the wealth of the Lapps in Sweden, Norway, 
Iceland, and of Eastern Siberians, some having 
herds of more than a thousand. The work of 


| purchasing these in Siberia, and transporting 


them a thousand miles across to Alaska has been’ 
begun and promises rich results. The reindeer 


is excellent food. Its skin makes good clothing.| 


Tt is at once a beast of carriage and of burden, 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Presbyterian Missionary to’ 
Alaska, and now General Agent of Education, 
there, began the work, applied to Congress for 
aid to carry it on, and hopes that instead of a 
waste land, its people dying of starvation, they) 
will have in the not distant future a population | 
many times the present number, elevated from 


a mere savage hunting life to that of herdsmen, | 
and living in comfort and plenty upon the food . 


_ gupply of their herds of domestic reindeer. 
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‘TRYING 19 SAVE 
ALASKAN NATIVES 


Torn LY. 
The Efforts to Furnish Them With a | 
Secure Food Supply. ° a | 

| 


Appalling Mortality Among All the | 
Natives of tae North. 
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Alaskan Coast, 
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Small Herds Are to be Given to j 
Those Who Learn the eae 


“Success of Reindeer Importation on the | 
i 


} 
Business. 
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For some years the Indians and nei-| 
mos in the northern half of this conti- | 
nent shave lived most precariously. Their, 
usual food resources have repeatedly 
They have been reduced to 
extreme destitution, and many have 
perished of starvation. One year or 
another famine thas afflicted the entire 
' jnhabited region from Labrador to Alaska. 

The Labrador fisheries are becoming a 

more and more precarious means of liveli- 
hood. Many Nova Scotian and New 

Foundland, fishermen ‘have abandoned 

Labrador, Assistant Fish Commissioner 

Collins wrote in 1887: ‘Unless there is 

marked improvemnet in the eo fishery 

of that region, I believe it will not be 
long before yessels will stop going there.” 
Little as we know of the history of 
the Eskimos on the American mainland, | 
“it is certain that thousands formerly | 
ii lived where hundreds are now found. 
an experienced pilot 
along the Labrador coast, says there is 
“now only one Eskimo where twenty used 
to live. Years ago the Indians killed 
many of them, and they have been grad- | 
‘ually diminishing ever since on account 
of the growing scarcity of 1 


failed them. 


| 


tee: _ Tre visitors! |yy Aiaska. Much has been said about’ the. 
ee bo eecuitna Poa Behring Sea and the seal fisheries. A movement B 
resent... that attracts little attention, but which will be 
probably of far more service to humanity is that 
which has been begun of transplanting the 
domestic reindeer from Siberia to Alaska. — The 
territory of Alaska is equal in extent to nearly 


+ oe ae a 


nadine Lage 


nd 


HOUSE AT REINDEER STATION, 
} CLARENCE. 


FORT 


We may follow the continent across, 
picking up, wherever human life is found, 
material for fresh chapters in the same 
sad sory. The Indians and the Hskimos 
of the Mackenzie river basin have lost 
many from starvation within five years. 
The piteous stories gent ‘home by Church 
of England missionaries have resulted in 
a fund for the relief of the starving 
Eskimos of British North America. Fur- 
ther west, a missionary on the Yukon 
river reported, in the summer of 1892, 
that natives north of him ‘had starved to 
death. <A little south of the Yukon, on 
tue Alaskan coast, the Kuskokwin river 
empties into the sea. One of the mis- 
sionaries there wrote, a while ago, that 

|| during the previous summer the natives 
|| had poor suceess with their fisheries. 

Starvation had stared them in the face 

all winter, and they barely survived until 

the fish returned in the following season. 

The number of seal and walrus in Behr- 
ing sea have become greatly diminished. 
The natives who depend upon these food 

|| resources have plenty to eat one year 
|} and the next they may be in a starving 
eondition. Hyeryone remembers’ the 
piteous story of the three villages on the 
| island of St. Lawrence where, about five 
years ago, death by starvation overtook 
\| the entive population. When one of our 
| revenue cutters went there, in the sum- 
mer following the tragedy, the bodies of 
the people were found everywhere, on 
|| the rude platforms that served «as beds, 
on the floors, in the doorways, and along 
the paths, wherever death had overtaken 
them. 

In the fall of 1891 Captain Healy, on 
the revenue cutter Bear, providentially 
ealled at the village on King’s island, 
where he found the people starving. 
{ They had already killed their sledge dogs 
to keep theniselves alive. 
of some families was a broth of seaweed. 
The vessel was going home, and merely 
happened to call there. If it had not 
been for the succor extended by the Bear 
it is not likely that a soul would have 
been alive the’ following summer to tell 
the story. 

Tfve condition of these few thousands 
of peoplie on the islands and along the 
| coasts of Alaska appeals all the imore 
/to our sympathy because their sources 

of food ‘have been destroyed by the in- 

dustries of white men. The whalers 
, have killed and driven off the whale and 


walrus. ‘Ihe  breech-loading firearms 
have greatly depleted the number of 
earibou and fur-bearing animals. The 


introuuction of firearms in the Mackenzie 
basin has led to unnecessary destruction 
of great numbers of game, The wood 
buffalo, which was so large a source of 
food and clothing, is now almost extinct. 
Years ago in that river basin there was 
a heavy midwinter rainfall which imme- 
diately froze, covering all the food of the 
game with a coating of ice, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of animals perished 
of starvation. So everywhere across the 
‘northern part of the continent things 
are going trom bad to worse. ‘There is 
nothing left but the extermination of the 
native population unless something can 
be done to save them. 

Right «across the narrow sea 
Alaska, on the shores of Asia, and ex- 
‘ tending some ways into the interior, 
live hardy, active, and well-fed tribes, 
allied to the Wskimos of our continent, 
who own tens of thousands of domestic 
| reindeer 
| animals supply them with food, shelter 
| and clothing. As far as their own peo- 
| ple are concerned, they do not know 
| what starvation means. During the past 
two years the matter Las been. well 
“jJooked into, and it has been found that 
there is no reason why the domesticated 
“reindeer should not thrive in Alaska and 
| further east. Indee 
| no weason why thi 


from 


The only food | 


| 


The flesh and skins of these | 


had 
suggesting the importation 
domesticated reindeer. A  considerab 


‘in 1891 and a grant of $15,000 from the 
government in 1892 enabled Mr. Sheldon, 
with the assistance of Captain Healy 
}and the revenue cutter Bear, to try the 
‘experiment. It is now so far advanced 


ability of raising reindeer in Alaska is 
coneerned, is assured. Ma. Sheldon’s re- 
port on ‘the work has been printed by the 
government, and the facts given here 
are taken from: it. 


It was objected to the work at the out- 


Set that though the natives of Siberia 


svould kill their deer 
they would not seli live animals. In Ken- 
nan’s book, he sitys that in the two and 
a half years he spent in Siberia not one 
of his parties was ever able to buy from 
; the Koraks and Tehuctchees a singie 
living reindeer, it was also said. that the 
animals wouid not bear transportation 
across the sea. ‘he work of 1891 was 
planned on a gmall scale, to test the 
\correctness of these assumptions. 

Jt was found that the natives would 
Sell reindeer, though it took days of 
palaver to overcome their reluctance to 
part with live animals. Sixteen were 
finally purchased. They were kept on 
shipboard for over three weeks, passed 
|through a severe gale, and were finaily 
landéd in good condition at Unalaska, 
after a sea voyage of over 1000 miles. 
i was thus proven that they could be 
ransported on sbipboard as easily and 
Safely as other comestie cattle. 
deer 


and sell the meat, 


The rein- 
thrived during the winter at Una- 


laska, and by spring two additions had 
been made to the heard. 


| 


HOISTING A REINDEER ON BOARD THE BEAR. 


dn the summer of 1892 operations were 
|much enlarged, in view of the success of 
|the preliminary experiments and with 
the aid of the government grant. A herd 
of 175 selected animals was purchased in 
| Siberia and landed at Port Clarence, on 
|the Aiaskan coast. shis point was* se- 
lected for the reindeer station because it 
is the nearest good harbor to Siberia, and 
because it is a central point from which 
the animals may easily be distributed. 
Hour Siberians who are well acquainted 
with the management of reindeer were 
; taken to Port Clarence and placed in 
| charge of the herd. Under their diree- 
| tion a few Alaskan Eskimos are learning 
|the care and management of reindeer. 
The intention is 1rom year to year to in- 
crease the number of Eskimos apprentices 
{to the herders. The Eskimos who are 
|learning the business are all young men. 
As soon as each of them has demonstrated 
his capacity and learned the business a 
smali herd will be given to him as his 


|| start in life. Krom year to year the num- 


| ber of these native herders will be in- 
| creased, and some of them will be set up 
in business as herders on their own ac- 
count, and in this way the herds will 
|/naturaliy become more and more dis- 
tributed throughout the country, until 
at last they overspread the entire north- 
ern region as the northeastern corners of 
Siberia ana Lapland are now covered. 
There is no doubt that practically the 
whole of Alaska is good grazing ground 
for reindeer. 

The importation of reindeer is no longer | 


sum of money contributed by the public 


hat its success, as far as the practic. | 


condition of hunters to that of 
will be a distinct advance for the 
mos in the scale of civilization. in 
easily travel 1.v miles a day, and _ 
introduction will heip to solve the | 
| tion of Alaskan transportation. 

A new and profitable industry w 
be added to the country. Reind 
are marketed ail over Europe, @ 
worth in their raw condi.ion fro 
to $1 75 apiece. ‘ihe tanned skin 
with a beautiful yellow color) 
ready sale in Sweden at from $2. 
each. Reindeer skins are used for gl 
military riding trousers, and the 
ing of books. Reindeer hair is i 
demand, and from reindeer horns }; 
the best glue. Smoked reindeer. 
and tanned skins are among the 


products of the great annual fair 
| Novgorod, Russia. In Lapland thi 
about 400,000 head of reindeer, sustain 
fort some 26,000 peonle. 
s there is no reason, conside 


the ¢ 
eh uniahce ot reindeer moss, i 
and subarcti: Alaska shouid not” sul 
a popuiation of 100,000 people with 4 
000 esd of reindeer. 
The work is prosecuted, ith th 
| of congress, and it is expected th 
fore many years the industry Hy 
self- supporting. Hee 


foo clietste ASICA'S Dogs. 


Without Them the Natives Woul 
It Impossible to Exist. 


Hit 2S —_ 157 ¢ 
Youth’s Companion, ; 

“ Without dogs the larger portion 4 
great Esquimaux peopling the barren not 
ern coast of America would find it impossi¢ 
ble to exist in its chosen home.’’ So w te 
EH. W. Nelson in his “Mammals of North 
ern Alaska.” They are used in the wint 
for hunting, sledge drawing and th 
but in summer are mostly lefit to: shit 
themselves. 

They receive much hard usage, as we 
do much hard work, but are’ described ne 
ertheless as a rollicking set, full of pl 
fond of human society and quarrelso ( 
schoolboys. Mr. Nelson credits theo 
a vein of humor, and declares that ~ 
varying characterstics can be read in. 
faces. 

They are worth from $2 to $15 apiece 
cording to age, size ana intelligence, 
sledge drawing they are harnessed in t 
of either seven or nine—three or four p. 
anda leader. The load is from 350 to 7 
pounds, and the course is mainly throug 
unbroken snow or over rough ice. ‘ 

With a team of seven dogs and a loz 


a journey of more than 1,200 miles in ab 
ab months. The last sixty miles Ww 


Be twenty-one hours. 

‘hey are much affected by the: ie 
During full moon half the night is speni 
them in howling in chorus. ‘During the 
entire winter at St. Michael’s,” s [r. 
Nelson, ‘‘we were invariably given a chor 
every tnoonlight night, and the dogs of 
neighboring villages joined in the seren 
He speaks of its “wild, weird harm 
and seems to have found it agreeable rat 
than otherwise. 

The influence of the moon is also eee 9 
parent when the dogs are traveling. 
brighten up as the moon rises, and pri¢ 
ing up their ears start off as if they had for- 
gotten their fatigue. The fur traders tal 
advantage of this fact and sometimes 
over during the day and travel at nigh 
The ‘dogs endure an astonishing degree 
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an experiment. The practicability and | 
advantages. cat the a aa have been j 
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January 10, 1893.—Referred to the Committee on 


Apprepriati 
ordered to be printed, pprepriations and 


WASHINGTON: 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, January 9, 1893; 
_ SIR: In compliance with a resolution of the Senate passed 7 anuary 
1893, directing that the Commissioner of Education transmit to the 
Roser a copy of the latest report of Dr. Sheldon Jackson on the in- 
troduction of domesticated veindeer into Alaska, I have the honor to 
_ transmit said report herewith. 
Very respectfully, 
W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner. 


- The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 


Heb ss, (59 


~ SIBERIAN REINDEER FOR “ALAS 


Those Uncle Sam Imported Having a Ha 
_ Struggle for Existence. 
Uncle Sam’s efforts to import animals 
. from abroad for breeding purposes have 


_ met with hard luck. About a year ago 
~ the experiment was tried of importing 
-- a flock of Persian sheep—the ‘‘fat tails’’— 

“but before they could be landed in Cali-|— 

fornia the greater number of them had 
died. H. 8S. Thompson, an agent of the 
Department of Agriculture, told a World 
‘reporter of the practical failure of the 
. recent attempt to bring reindeer to this 
country from Siberia. Agent Bruce was 
sent to Siberia about six months ago to 
procure a number of the finest reindeer, 
which were to have been introduced into’ 
Alaska to ae ba ey dogs. Not long ago 
the Esquimos had a very distressing 
season and they lost nearly ail their 
dogs. Congress thereupon appropriated 


several thousand dollars with which to} 


buy reindeer in Siberia and have them 
prought to Alaska. 

“There were twenty reindeer  pur-| 
chased,” said Mr. Thompson, “and sev- 
eral died on the way to this country. } 
The rest of them are now at Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, awaiting ship- 
ment to Alasica. They are in such a } 
feeble condition that it was thought wise i 
to let them stay at "Frisco for a time to 
recruit. In the future they will be trans- | 
ported directly from Siberia to Al 4 
The reindeer cost $> a pi in aes 
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HSLAUMRTE NSF. ‘a 
How Such a Plan “Would Result to | 
Material Ae a That 


sandal 


Han in Alaska, with pirtientat tf 
the introduction. of domestic re 
that far north territory, is being - ( 
and generally discussed. In_ the su 
1890 he first visited Northern | 

, established schools forthe Ar 
Cane Prince of Wales, Point Hop 

- Barrow, He also” accompanied — 

Ms States revenue cutter Bear ona cr 


dng Sea, Atctic Ocean ae 10 é 
ps tae 


hich life must ae m 
He found them to be 
and well-fed “people ByBine 


oe 


‘burned as fuel. 


a permanent food supply. 


“type 


sixty-seven pounds. | 


appo 
Tenet of the station end herd. Mr. Bice, 
it will be remembered, was in Seattle last 
August witha party of eleven Eskimo, which 


he exhibited at varivus points on the way TO 


the World’s Fair, which he never reached. | 

At the station a comfortable house was 
ereeted, and four Siberians well acquainted 
with the manegement of reindeers were 
brought over and placed in charge of the 
herd, under Mr. Bruce’s directions, A few. 
other young men trom the Alaskan Eskimos 
were also given achanceto learn the man- 
agement and care of the herd. 

The present expectation is to increase the | 
number of Alaskan boys, who shall become | 
apprentices to the herders, and when. they 
have sofficiently learned the business and 
proved their capability to take care of rein- 
deer, a small herd will be given each oneas. 
his start in life. As from year to year the. 
numberof such young is increased and a | 
number of natives become herders, the herds 
will naturally become more and more distrib- 
uted throughout the country until, eventu- 
aliv, that whole northern region shall be cov- 
ered with them, as che similar regions of Si-. 
beria and Lapland are now covered. 

With the accomplishment of this result 
several important objects will be attained, one 
being that the population which has been 
upon the verge of starvation will be fur- 
nished with a permanent, regularand abund- 
ant supply of food. In referring to that 
topic the Rey. Mr, Jackson says: 

“The genera: introduction of the reindeer 
alone will change this entire condition of 
things and furnish as reliable supply of food 
to those people as the herds of cattlein 
Texas and Wyoming do to their owners, or. 
the herds of sheep in New Mexico and Ari- 
gona. ‘he reindeer is the animal which 
God’s providence seems to have provided for 
those northern regions, being food, clothing, 
house, furniture, implements and transporta- 
tion tothe people. IJ:s milk and flesh tur- 
nish food. Its marro, tongue and hanis are 


- considered choice delicacies. Its blood, mixed. 


with the contents of its stomach, forms a 

fayorite native dish. Its intestines are 

cleaned, filled with tallow and eaten as 

Suusage. is 
A Useful Animal. 

“Tts skin is made into clothes, bedding, tent 
covers, reindeer harness, ropes, cords and fish 
lines. Tbe hard skin of the fore legs makes 
anexcellent covering for snow-shoes, Its 
sinews are meade intoastrong and lasting. 
thread. Its bones aresoaked in seal oil and. 
Its horns are made into va-° 
rious kinds of household implements, into 
Weapons for hunting, fishing or war and in. 
the manufacture of sleds. Then the liviug 
animal is trained for riding and dragging of 
sleds. The general introduction of such an 
animal into that Tegion will arrest the pres-. 
ent starvation and restock that country with | 
It will revive’ 
hope in the hearts of a suurdy race that is 
now rapidly passibe away. ‘Surely, the coun- 
try that sends shiploads of grain to starving 
Russisns, that bas never turned a deaf ear to 
the call of distress in any section of the globe, 
will not begrudge a few thousand dollars for 
the purchase and introduction of this Siberian | 
yeinaeer and the restue of thousands of peo- | 
ple from starvation.’ 

The general introduction of domestic rein- 
deer into Alaska will materia!ly assist in: in-~ 
creasing the population, and the- Rev. Mr. 
Jackson says they are a race worth saving, us 
the prevailing idea that they ere of a small. 
is untrue, In the extreme north, at 
Point Barrow, and along the coast of Bering 
Sea they are of medium size. At Point Bar- 
row the average height of the males is five 
feet three inches and average weight, one 
hundred and fifty-three pounds; . of the. 
women, four feet eleven inches and weight. 
one bundred and thirty-five. On the Nusha- 
gak river the average weight of men is from 
one bundred and filty to— one ok) 


From Cape Prince o 


on the great inland r 


Aretic Ocean 


U. S. Revenue Cutter “ Bear” Communicating with Siberian Deermen. 


[Photo. by Dr. 8. J. Call. From The Californian.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION, ALASKA DIVISION, — 
Washington, D. C., Janwary 2, 1893. 
Str: So many inquiries have been made since my return from Alas 
‘concerning the present progress of the plan to introduce domesticat 
‘reindeer into Alaska, that it seems expedient to make a special repo 
on that branch of the work of the office without waiting for the reg 
lar annual report on education in Alaska. 

_ I have the honor therefore to submit the following report of progress 
on the introduction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska: 
In the summer of 1890, in accordance with your instructions, I vi 
ited Northern Alaska and established schools for the Arctic Eskimo 
Cape Prince of Wales, Point Hope, and Point Barrow. Through fl 
courtesy of the Secretary of the Treasury and of Capt. L. G, Shepar 
chief of the Revenue Marine Division of the Treasury Department, 
was permitted to accompany the U.S. Revenue Marine Steamer Bew 
Capt. M. A. Healy, commanding, on her annual cruise in Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean. : 
us addition to conveying me to the points Genie Dated: Captain, Hea 


abt of Siberia, and distribute pestis to the: Koraks around Cape 
Navarin in return for shelter and food furnished shipwrecked American 
whalers. He was also under commission from Superintendent Porté 
of the Census Office to take a census of the native population alon 
‘the arctic coast of Alaska and the islands of Bering Sea, which pop 
lation could not be reached by the usual enumerators. 
‘Fhe trip to Siberia enabled me to make a cruise of 700 miles along th ui 
little-known coast, and study somewhat the character of the hat ve 
population under conditions corresponding with those under which lif 
‘must be maintained in Alaska. I found them to be a hardy, activ 
and well-fed people, owning tens of thousands of head of domesti¢ r rein 
deer. 

The taking of the census of arctic Alaska furnished me even more 
extensive facilities for studying the condition of the Eskimo of Alaska 
I found them like their neighbors on the Siberian side to be a hard 
and active people, but because they had never been instructed to dep 
‘upon the raising of reindeer as a support, unlike the Skberians, the; 
were on the verge of starvation. The whale and walrus that former 
had constituted the principal portion of their food have been destroye 
or driven off by the whalers; and the wild reindeer that once aboun 
in their country, have been killed off by the introduction of breech-lo 
ing firearms. AS 

The thorough canvas of the native population for enumeration, neces: 
sitating a landing wherever even one or two tents were seen on th 


beach, furnished unusual opportunities for observing the education: 
needs ‘of that people and learning the great difficulties under whi 
schools will have to be carried on. 
Upon my return to Washington I had the honor on November 12 to 
address you a preliminary report of the season’s work , emphasizing tl 
| destitute condition of the Alaskan Eskimo. 
- On the 5th of December this report was transinitted by you to. 
Secretary of the Interior for his information and on the 15th transmi 2 
1 to the Senate by Hon. George Chandler, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior. — On pee following day it was referred ae the Senateae D the 


ope 


cutter Bear, Captain Healy in command, for the cost of Siberia, 


Herd of Domesticated Reindeer, and Temporary Village of Siberian Deermen. 
[Photo. by Dr. 8. J. Call. From The Californian. ] 


On the 19th of December, Hon. Louis E. MeComas, of Maryland, in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives a joint resolutiou (H. R. 
No. 258), providing that the act of Congress, approved March 2, 1887, 
“An act to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection 
with the colleges established in the several States under the provi- | 


sions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary | 


thereto” and an act approved August 30, 1890, entitled “ An act to 
apply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete 


endowment and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture | 
and the mechanic arts, established under the provisions of an act of 


Congress approved July 2, 1862,” should be extended by the Secretary 
of the Interior over Alaska, with the expectation that the purchase, 


improvement, and management of domestic reindeer should be made a 


part of the industrial education of the proposed college. 
The resolution was referred to the Committee on Education, and on 


the 9th of January, 1891, reported back to the House of Representa- | 


tives for passage. (See Appendix A.) 

It was, however, so near the close of the short term of Congress that 
the resolution was not reached. 

When it became apparent that it would not be reached in the usual 


way, the Hon. Henry M. Teller, on the 26th of February moved an | 
amendment to the bill (H. R. No. 13462) making appropriations for sun- | 


dry civil expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1892, appropriating $15,000 for the introduction of domestic reindeer 
into Alaska, which was carried. The appropriation failed to receive 


the concurrence of the conference committee of the House of Repre- | 


sentatives. 

Upon the failure of the Fifty-first Congress to take action, and depre- 
eating the delay of twelve months before another attempt could be 
made, with your approval, | made an appeal in the Mail and Express 
of New York City, the Boston Transeript, the Philadelphia Ledger, the 
Chicago Interocean, and Washington Star, as well as in a number of) 
the leading religious newspapers of the country, for contributions to 
this object. The response was prompt and generous; $2,146 were 
received. (Appendix B.) 

As the season had arrived for the usual visit of inspection and 
supervision of the schools in Alaska you were kind enough to direct 
that in addition to my regular work for the schools, I should continue 
in charge of the work of transplanting domesticated reindeer. from 
Siberia to Alaska. As the natives of Siberia, who own the reindeer, 
know nothing of the use of money, an assortment of goods for the pur- 
pose of barter for the reindeer was procured from the funds so gener-) 
ously contributed by benevolent people in answer to the appeal through 
the newspapers. : 

The honorable Secretary of the Treasury issued instructions to Cap- 


| 


tain Healy to furnish me every possible facility for the purchase and 


transportation of reindeer from Siberia to Alaska. The honorable 
Secretary of State secured from the Russian Government instructions | 
to cheir officers on the Siberian coast, also, to render what assistance | 
they could, and on May 25th, 1892, [ again took passage on the revenue 


The proposition to introduce domesticated reindeer into Alaska had | 
excited widespread and general interest. In the publie discussions | 
which arose with regard to the scheme a sentiment was found in seme. 
circles that it was impracticable; that on account of the superstitions 
of the natives they would. be unwilling to sell their stock alive; fur- 


_ ther, that the nature of the reindeer was such that he would not bear | 
_ Ship transportation, and also that even if they could be purchased and | 
a safely transported the native dogs on the Alaskan coast would destroy | 


tas AY a wr 


| reindeer, and the sublime ma 


Only three years ago, when the United Sta 
coast and geodetic survey sent two parties to 
determine the international boundary be- | 
tween Alaska and British America, the small 
steamer that was conveying the supplies up_ 
the Yukon river was wrecked, and it was | 
with the utmost difficuity that the surveying 
parities kept from starvation, because of the 
difficulties of sending sufficient food 2,000 
intles along the great valley by dog sieds. 

Again, it is argued that the reindeer will 
adda new industry to that country, which 
will go toswell the .aggregate of national 
wealth, Lapland sends to ‘market about 22,5 

fi ? 


OO Head ol~rein year’ the surplus or | 
her berds. In that country there are about 
400,000 head, sustaining in comfort some 26,- 
000 people, and the tax of $1 a head on rein- 
deer yields an annual revenue to th3 govern- 
ment of $400,000. 

Reindeer Express Proposed. i 

Mr. Jackson thinks there is no reason, con- 
sidering the great area Of the country and 
the abundance of reindeer moss, why Arctic 
and sub-Arctic Alaska should notsustain a 
population of 100,000 people with 2,090,000 
head of reindeer. A reindeer express across 
Alaska, from the Arctic to the Pacific Ocean, 
would have a corresponding commercial 
value to that section as the telegraph between 
New York and London totheirs. It would 
enable the owners of the whaling fleet to 
avail themseives of the Jatest commercial | 
news and keep amore perfect control over 
their business. 

With the destruction of the buffalo the ma- 
terial fer cheap carriage and sleigh robes for | 
commup useis gone, Bear and wolf skins | 
are too expensive, but with the introduction 
of the reindeer their skins would to a cer- 
tain extent take the place of the extinct 
buffaio. 

he commercial importance of introducing } 
domesticated reindeer into Alaska was so | 
manifest that shrewd business men at San 
Francisco at once appreciated the great pos- 
sibilities: involved, and hastened, through | 
their chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade, to take action, urging their several } 
delegations in Congress 10 do what they 
could tosecure an appropriation of money 
for these purposes. 

Under fayorable circumstances a reindeer | 
can traverse cne hundred and fifty miles ima 
day. A speed of one hundred miles ea dayis } 
easily made. As a beast of burden they cal 
draw a load of three hundred pounds, 

Mr. Jackson insists that the progress of ex- } 
ploration, settlement, development, goverr 
ment, civilizition, education, humanity an¢ 
religion is largely dependent in that res | 
gion on reindeer transportation, : 

Hefurther adds; ‘Ifthereis any measur 
of public policy better establistied than ana} 
other or wore frequently acied upon, it-has 
béen the earnest and unceasing efforts of Cal 
gress to encourage end aid in every way the 
iniprovemenit of stock, and the markets of the! 
world have. been searched for improved» 
breeds. Thesame wise and liberal policy will? 
make ample provision for the introduction of} 
the reindeer, which, of all animals, is the® 
niost serviceable and indispensable to man in 
high Northern ijatitudes,” } 
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| INTERIOR OF ALASKA, 
Re publ Sean 

Wonderful Tales Relateasoe a Re- 
Ft Be Missionary. 


A Place Where It Is So Still and Cold . 
That One Could Hear Himself Breathe— | 
Wonders of the Aurora 
Borealis. 


Aremarkable story is told by Rev. || 

E. ©, Wallis, a missionary of the Epis- 
copa! church, who arrived here recent- 
_ly from the Poreupine river, in the | 
British possessions, just over the line of 
Alaska, on the edge of the Rock 
mountains. It is mainly about, the in. 
tense cold, the immense herds — 


of the aurora borealis. 


the San Francise 
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eighteen months his wife has been 
with him assisting in teaching the In- 


| dians. 


It does not appear to be generally 
known that there are vast herds of 
reindeer in that part of the country. 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, superintendent 
of education for Alaska, and Capt. 
Healy of the Bear have for a couple of 
years been importing reindeer from 
Siberia, and this is the reason for the 
supposed scarcity throughout that. 
region; but the scarcity appears to be 
towards the southern, southwestern 
and northern coasts. In the far in-| 
terior there are myriads of them. 

“They are remarkably numerous 
everywhere about my mission near the 
mouth of the Porcupine river,” said 
the reverend gentleman. ‘‘Back to- 
wards the mountains from my house I 
have seen great bands of them, and al- 
most everywhere I looked I could see | 
them. This summer when the ice 
broke up on the river I remember see- 
ing six or seven of themonacake of ice 
floating down, and I saw many others 
floating on the ice. 

“For much of the time I have lived 
at the mission. I havesubsisted almost | 
exclusively on reindeer meat. It is | 
very good, and 1 may say itis about | 
the only kind of meat you don’t get} 
tired of. I think it is better, all things 
considered, than beef, and you can eat 
it longer without its palling on you. 
The Indians eat it almost exclusively, 
and they are very big and strong. 
Some of them are six feet in height, 
and the average is about five feet ten 


} inches. They are genuine North Amer- } 


jean Indians, and not the Aleuts, Hs- : 
quimaux, or a mixture of the two. 

“TJ keep an Indian hunter, and he | 
supplies me with all the reinde’r meat / 
I want. He also brings in grouse, | 
ducks, bear and other game as I need | 
it. 1 have learned to shoot pretty well 
myself, as all white men doin that re- 
gion. The ducks and grouse, like the | 
reindeer, are remarkably good eating. 


“It is fearfully cold there. Last win- } 


ter the thermometer was for a week at 
a time down to sixty degrees, and I 


; 
have seen it go even considerably low- | 


er. At uno time in the winter, nor dur- | 
ing other winters that 1 have been. 
there, was it higher than forty degrees. 
This cold is excruciating. We lived in 
‘a solid log house, a good 


ene 


warm one, but 


| or the natives kill them for food. 


A Sad Story. 
\ This feeling, which was held by 
many intelligent white men (Appendix C), was asserted so strongly 


and positively that it was thought best the first season to make haste. 


slowly, and instead of purchasing a large number of reindeer to pos- 


_ Sibly die on shipboard, or perhaps to be destroyed by the Alaskan dogs | | 


| 


| 


the deer, 


Secured results that otherwise could not have been obtained so easily. 


(thus at the very outset prejudicing the scheme), it was deemed. wiser 
and safer to buy only a few. 
Therefore, in the time available from other educational duties during 
the season of 1891, it seemed important that I should again carefully 
review the ground and secure all possible additional information with 
regard to the reindeer, and, while delaying the actual establishment of 
a herd until another season, that I should determine the correctness of 
the objections that the natives would not sell and the deer would not 
bear transportation by actually purchasing and transporting them. 
The work was so new and untried that many thingy could only be 
found out by actual experience. 
First. The wild deermen of Siberia are a very superstitions people, — 
and need to be approached with great wisdom and tact. 
Upon one oceasion, when Capt. Healy purchased a few reindeer for 
food, the following ceremonies were observed: When getting ready to 
lasso the deer the owner’s family seated themselves in a circle on the 
ground, where probably some rites connected with their superstitions 
were observed. Upon attempting to approach the circle, | was motioned 
away. After a short time the men went out and lassoed a selected 
animal, which was led to one side of the herd. The man that was lead- 
ing him stationed himself directly in front of the animal and held him 
firmly by the two horns. Another with a butcher knife stood at the 
side of the deer. Anold man, probably the owner, went off to the east- 
ward, and placing his back to the setting sun seemed engaged in prayer, 
upon the conclusion of which he turned around and faced the deer. 
This was the signal for knifing the animal. With apparently no effort, 
the knife was pushed to the heart and withdrawn. The animal seemed 
to suffer no pain, and in a few seconds sank to his knees and rolled 
over on his side. While this was taking place the old man before men- 
tioned stood erect and motionless, with his hand over his eyes. When 
the deer was dead he approached, and taking a handful of hair and | 
blood from the wound, impressively threw it to the eastward. This 
was repeated a second time. .Upon the killing of the second animal, 
the wife of the owner cast the hair and blood to the eastward. Ka 
Since then I have often observed the man who was selling a deer 
pluck some hair from the deer and put it in his pocket or throw it to 
the winds for good luck. 


If a man should sell us deer, and the following winter an epidemic 
break out in his herd, or some calamity befall his family, the Shamans 
would make him believe that his bad luck was all due to the sale of | / 


Second. The Siberian deermen are a nonprogressive people. They 
have lived for ages outside of the activities and progress of the world. 
As the fathers did, so continue to do their children. 

Now they have never betore been asked to sell their deer; itis anew 
thing to them, and they do not know what to make of it. They were 
Suspicious of our designs. And in reference to this state of mind I” 
have found that being on a Government vessel has been of great assist- 
ance. It impresses the natives with confidence that they will be 
treated honorably and justly. This moral effect was so great that we 


‘Then, O apt. Healy, COMB Gers of the Bear, 
ousands of miles on both sides of the coast, and 

confidence in him. With | 
a stranger incommand I 
am confident that but 
little would have been ac- 
complished in the sum- 
mer of 1891. 

Purchasing reindeer m 
Siberia is very different 
from going to Texas and 
buying a herd of cattle. 
In Texas. such a sale 
could be consummated in 
a few minutes or hours. 
But in Siberia it takes 
both time and patience. | 

Upon the anchoring of 
the ship in the vicinity of 
of a settlement the na- 
~ tives flock aboard, bring- | 
ing skins and furs to ex- 
change for flour, cotton | 
cloth, powder, lead, ete. 

Once aboard they eXx- 
pect to be fed by the cap-. 
tain, and bucket after. 
bucket of hard bread is_ 
distributed among them. 
They know perfectly well | 
that we are after rein- 
deer, but nothing is said 
about it. They have to 
be feasted first. They. 
are never in a hurry and | 
therefore do not see why 
we should be. 

After a little, small 
presents are judiciously , 
given to the wife or child of a leading man, and when everyone is in 
> good humor a few of the leaders are taken into the pilot-house and the 


“main subject is opened. After much discussion and talking all around | 
the subject one man is ready to sell twenty and another perhaps only 
_ two. After all is arranged the leading men send their servants off 
__ after the deer, which may be in the vicinity or four or five days’journey | 
away. Sometimes these delays consume a week or more at a place. 
_ Another difficulty arises from the fact that they can not understand 
- what we want of the reindeer. They have no knowledge of such a mo-. 
tive as doing good to others without pay. 
 Asarule the men with the largest herds, who can best afford to sell, 
4 are iniand and difficult to reach. 
Then business selfishness comesin, The introduction of the reindeer 
| on the American side may to some extent injuriously affect their trade 
_ in deer skins. From time immemorial they have been accustomed to 
_ take their skins to Alaska and exchange them for oil. To establish 
herds in Alaska will, they fear, ruin this business. 
Another difficulty experienced was the impossibility of securing a 
competent interpreter. 
_ A few of the natives of the Siberian coast have spent one or more 
ia seasons on a whaler and thus picked up a very little English. And 
- upon this class we have been dependent in the past. 
' It is very desirable that a native young man should be secured and 
_ trained as an interpreter who could be employed regularly, year after 
year. 
a However, notwithstanding all these difficulties and delays, Capt. 


Ran-en-ka. 


[The first Siberian to sell a reindeer for the Alaska herd, 1891. 
of the Californian. | 
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| Healy with the Bear coasted from 1,200 to 1,500 miles, calling at the: 
/ various villages and holding conferences with the leading reindeer own- 
ers on the Siberian coast. Arrangements were made for the purchase | 
of animals the following season. Then, to answer the question whether 
reindeer could be purchased and transported alive, sixteen were pur- 


a chased, kept on shipboard for some three weeks, passing through a 
— gale so severe that the ship had to “lie to,” and finally landed in good | 
condition at Amaknak Island, in the harbor of Unalaska, having had 
a sea voyage of over 1,000 miles. 

Thus the results of investigations for 1891 were 

First. The cultivation of the good will of the Siberians. 

Second. The actual purchase of sixteen head of reindeer. 

’Third. That reindeer can be transported with the same facility as 
other domestic cattle; they being safely loaded, kept on shipboard for 
three weeks, and landed in good “condition a thousand miles away. 

Upon my return to Washington in the fall of 1891 the question was 
again urged upon the attention of Congress, and on the 17th of Decem- | 
ber, 1891, Hon. H. M. Teller introduced a bill (S. 1109) appropriating 
$15,000, to be expended under the directio of the Seeretary of the 
Interior, for the purpose of introducing and maintaining in the Terri- 

tory of Alaska reindeer for domestic 
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‘}arustling sound. 


bsettied, but $600 or ae a year will prokns 


eh 


‘intensel 
you could hear yourself breathe. 


fl | discovered a gueer thing about 
the cold, and it was this: Below forty 
degrees you didn’t notice it any more - 
= forty degrees. It might go to 


sixty degrees, or even more, but it 
made so little difference that you didn’t 
notice it. It was all practically the 
same to you. 

“The wonders of the aurora borealis 
in that region cannot be told. The 
heavens all winter long are lit up with 
a golden glow. Indeed, I may say the 
colors—the sparkles and flashes—are 
so many, constant and varied that no 
one can describe them. ‘There is prac- 
tically no day during the year. For 
two or three months, up to December 
15, from nine to twelve o’clock, there 
is a sort of dawn, but the rest of the 

,time itis night. It isso clear that you 
I. can go out and read a newspaper any- | 
where. ; 

“The four or five hundred Indians at 
my mission are bright, and good prog- 
ress has been’ made in instructing 
them. Nearly all of them can read in 
their own language. I have translated 
various religious» and other books, 
which have been printed in England, 
for their use. They have an entirely 
different language from any other In- 
dians. There are fiye different lan- 
guages, for instance, from there down 
to the mouth of the Yukon, and no one 
tribe can understand the other. The 
languages are allasdifferent as French | 
is from German.” , 
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“Introducing Reindeer. e) Bx | 


‘Sheldon Jackson of this city, w 


lett last night for | 


reindeer into Aluska, ‘ 
WChicago and Madison, Wis., where he will) 
hexamine applicants ‘for positions d 
pers at the reindeer station at Port Clar- 
perce, Bering Straits, Alaska. There were 
F150 applications received from Scandinay-~ 
Piz tis and Larps throughout the country 
Ptor the six places to be filled. The comi- 
ypensation for each place has not yet been 


P be decided on. & 
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Sent to Lapland to Bring Families to Teach 
‘American Esquimaux the Uses of the- 

. Reindeer and the Domestic _ 
Arts of the Arctic Zone: a 


as herd-|- 


/ WILLIAM CHALLMAN’ Ss MISSION. : 
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{to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Hon. Abt al- 
dock, chairman, ‘The committee took favorable action and be) bill was 
@} | passed by the Senate on May 23, 1892. On the following day ft-was © 

|reported to the House of Representatives and referred to the Commit- 

‘tee on Appropriations. A similar bill (H. R. 7764) was introduced into 
the House of Representatives by Hon. A. C. Durborow and referred to. 
the Committee on Agriculture. : mite 
On April 15, Hon. 8. B. Alexander, of North Carolina, reported the 
bill to the House of Representatives with the approval of the Commit- 
tee of Agriculture (Appendix D). The bill was placed on the calendar, 


Galt 


On the 2d day of May, 1892, I started for my third summer’s wo 
-on the coast of Siberia and Arctic Alaska in the U.S. 8S, Bear, Capt. 
M. A. Healy commanding. Ooo 
In accordance with your instructions, all the time that could. b 


spared from the schools was given to the establishment of the experi 
mental reindeer station. + eee 


Upon reaching Unalaska, May 22, I was much encouraged to leari 
that the reindeer left last fall on Amaknak and Unalaska Islands had 
wintered successfully and were in good condition with an increase of 


eo not work in practice, for the Alaskans two. : 
in ae chee eae Reape We reached Cape Navarin, Siberia, on the 6th of June, and proceed- 
| still unable to make themselves self-supporting ing north called at various points on the coast. Our progress was 
es re ee oon a4 alt ne greatly hindered by heavy fields of ice. The good ship had two an- 

OP rol. Wrastte Bo Andchech of Masta en chors ground up and one of the blades of the propeller broken off by 


versity, and he suggested to Mr. Challman the the ice. Upon several occasions, we were so surrounded that the pro- 


es Pia teetad Pavan ae! fering peller was stopped and the ship moored to the ice. A less stanch i 
Y@ Prof. Anderson knew Commissioner’ Jackeon vessel would have been unable to stand the strain. However, during 


| and he atonce began a correspondence on the the season, five trips were made to Siberia, and 175 reindeer purchased, 


te er ocoiied with marked eayOr Dy brought over, and landed at the head of Point Clarence, which being 
| man wasa native of Norway and intimately the nearest good harbor to Asia on the American side, and a central ‘ 
aaa Reo ie roricd and Te pre point for the distribution of deer, I had selected, June 29, as the loca- 
, oF as a good man to : > Ty bites ewe DANN Geen y 
undertake the unique mission. Both he and tion of the first reindeer station. - 


Mr. Widsted were born in Hammerfest, Nor- The first installment of deer, numbering fifty-three, was landed at the — 
way, latitude 70 degrees 59 minutes and 31} | new station at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 4th of July. a: 


seconds north, and they had spent much time ) pos z ; : “eet 
BMG arctic cirsis ‘before ‘they: eame to. 4a Mr. Miner W. Bruce, of Nebraska, was appointed superintendent of 


country. They were inured to its hardships the station and herd, with Mr. Bruce Gibson, of California, as his as- 
_- and had a sufficient knowledge of scientific sistant Appendix H ; 
_ ethnology to undertake the work of introduc- sistant. (Ap] Pr :) ; . ; sie 
ing the northern domestic science among the | | Upon the establishment of the experimental reindeer herd at Port: 


Alaskans. pret ; Clarence, it became important to gain information concerning the sur- 
Accepted Mr. Challman’s Services. <9 


_ , Commissioner Jackson accepted the services rounding country : j é P 3 * ee 

of Mr. Challman and he was notified to report To secure full and reliable information with reference to pasturage | 
a oe oe. me bad peed in the vicinity of Bering Straits I had the previous season employed 
Beer etimation has ‘sot’ cstle-dho atin oF Mr. W. T. Lopp, teacher at Cape Prince of Wales, to make two trips 
pe year ot ie pub hoee of making studies northward along the coast in midwinter (1891-92), when the moss might 

+ of the Alaskan tribes—literary and pictorial— 2 TA eed a fhe : a ix EB 
Brie We widsted poacdsecs the literary, sek: be expected to be covered with ice and snow (see Appendix i), and- 
entific and artistic qualifications necessaty in the fall of 1892 sent Mr. Bruce Gibson, assistant superintendent of — 
NG pil gor he ey be Cea’ Pay i, the reindeer station, with a party of natives, to the northward of Port 
Alaskans wha eorge atin 1 or 6 % . ‘ ra Je , 1 eV ee 
Avoerican Indian earlier in the century...) 04 Clarence (see Appendix I"), and & few weeks jater, Mr. Miner W. Bruce, 

_ _ The plan proposed is to secure a number of superintendent of the station. (See Appendix G.) As 

» Lapland families to go with their reindeer and | , These several reconnoissances proved both the abundance of moss 


dogs to the region about 1,500 miles north of ; oy Mold é : . 
Sitka. The Maplantions will be installed as} | and its accessibility for winter pasturage to the new station. 


bs eaniers a Bie pe natives regular lesrone 4 A comfortable house, 20 by 60 feet, was erected as a residence for th 
~ in the use of the reindeer, the preparation of | . , HS Save | ad ; Menara cys 
| cheese from the milk and the ‘imanntaceie pe superintendent and his assistant, and also for the storing of the annual 


garments from the hides of the animals,and| | Supply of provisions and barter goods. = 


SES eee ta ee meres acer Close to the main house two comfortable dugouts were built for the 
people of corresponding latitudes of north eee use of the herders. Four Siberians, well acquainted with the manage- 
» Europe. Incidentally it is hoped to teach ment of reindeer, were brought over and placed in charge of the herd. — 
|, them English, asa starting point for farther} | With the Siberians were placed a few young men from the Alaskan’ ~ 


they are found to be ready for the polite} | Eskimo, who are expected to learn the management and care of the - 

Brrenches. Nid. Sia ena herd. The present expectation is to increase the number of Alaskan ~ 
f label Spin irpceera he tatoos noes boys, who shall become apprentices to the herders, and when they have 

ment of the Alaskans is that while the Lap- sufficiently learned the business and proved their capability to take care 

i i of reindeer, a small herd will be given each one as his start in life. As — 

from year to year the number of such young men is increased and a 

: i ; 8 number of the natives become herders, the herds will naturally become 

| Guatdy frou thelr hands removes the onle im | |More and more distributed throughout the country, until, eventually, 


2 E A ihe eer eae, ‘ See Loess GE mere | 
 centive to intercourse with the whites and] (that whole northern region shall be covered with them, as the similar | 
+ lea¥es them to get along as well as they mayin | ri ; 5 = ike i ates po yo ae ae 

regions of Siberia and Lapland are now covered. (Appendix J.) ~ 


le their native condition. It is hoped that the } : Basen ; 
‘ Laplanders ‘in charge of Mr, Challman will. be With the accomplishment of this result several important obje 
will be attained. 


eady to start for this country by a Thingvalla- 


wholly destitute of any such opportunity, as 


et s 
i ie steamer early in the summer and before | eq 
the long winter season in the north is over] 
| they will be at home among the Esquimaux of 
‘the United States possessions. Pins 


PERMANENT FOOD SUPPLY. 


In the first place, the population, which is now upon the verge of 
- (starvation, will be furnished with a permanent, regular, and abundant 
ne + (supply of food. As has already been stated the native supply of food” 
, in that region has been destroyed by the industries of the white men. | 
(Appendix K.) The whale and the walrus that once teemed in their 
waters and furnished over half their food supply, have been killed or — 
driven off by the persistent hunting of the whalers. The wild reindeer 
‘| ((earribou) and fur-bearing animals of the land, which also furnishe 
} |them food and clothing, are largely being destroyed by the deadly 
breech-loading firearm. It will be impossible to restock their waters — 
with whale and walrus in the same way that we restock rivers with a | 
jfresh supply of fish. But what we can not do in the way of giving 
_\them their former food, we can, through the introduction of the domes- 
e ' de a new food su TONS ee ay ; = 


x ‘ Sabed tS 


a 


ai, “it joes 


* 


min th sae of the 4 otis 1 an 
ands. The natives who dwell on th sla 
re not the Alaskans who would be benefited by 
‘the introduction of the tame reindeer, an i 
/ am informed through the press, they have not 
| been-furnished with them and itis not the inten-_ 
1 tion of the government to.do.so. Nie 
The natives to whom tame reindeer have been || 
furnished, and whom the government desires to 
benefit by. the introduction of this animal, are 
those who live along the coast from Norton 
sound northward, andin the three years’ resi- 
dence in that vicinity Inever saw but one fur 
seal. and that was such an unusual sight to the 
natives that they went wild over it. | 
The government did not cede the right to kill |) 
sealsin the waters of Alaska to a fur-trading |) 
company, but it did cede the right to kill the fur 
} seal, which is a very different thing. As Ihave |) 
' stated Keen Lei fur poet eee eur: 
rh ace facta . : 2 ion ; é Ce) aska, ereas | 
Siberian deermen brought to Alaska with the first herd. Poeun. Thee Amar perigee animitiondlal a | 
habits all the waters of the territory, and is the 
staple article of food of all the natives who live 
in the coast region. As for the natives who live 
in the interior, they have no bearing on the sub- 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[From a photo, by Dr, 8. J Call, Published by permission of the Californian. ] 


. Gane Hoa return sae from the Arctic Ocean in the fall of 1891, ject, as they are a different race of people, and | 
Japt, ealy providentialy cs 2) a illaew ee a ) do not obtain séal meat or oil other than by pur- 
SS ee sans) " fhe s ; alle d ut the village on King Island, chase from the natives who dwell on the coast, 
> we found the population starving. The appeal for food was so the Haun ead fees 
: pressing that the captain detailed a lieutenant to make a thorough ex- | ions ab 0 Te A MATE Reet antl fa Cons 
j amination of the village, and invited me to aeccomp;: hi il ae tinues, as these are the chief articles of diet, the 
Be ge, : pany him. Ina few i i 
} houses we found that tl {i ili . 2 z ; 4 ) wild reindeer being chiefty: important at the 
Bihei al Aa ee : at the families in their great distress had killed present time for furnishing them with clothing. 
“heir Sled-doges to k mselves Ee ; ‘e he greatest curse to the Hsquimaux was their 
Pier of f lie eep themselves from starving. In the larger num- being furnished with firearms,’ chiefly the 
| amilies they were making a broth of seaweed: their onl food preech-loading variety, which are smuggled in 
supply. In all human probability, if the shi le spree by Ere dees ih et Tee er ataen eee 
Fats an probability, i e ship had not learned their tives in exchange for whalebone and furs, this in 
condition, the following summer not a man, woman, or child would have ERO UES lpr oy pe bre EO ee 
pee so aiv G0 tell the story. A few years ago the same thing hap- natives. While I was. in the territory the Alaska 
yened. to three large illaces o ay el : Fur company carried out this law imp icitly.’ 
! : lowine Fe villages on the Island of St. Lawrence, and when, the Previous to the advent of firearms the natives 
ollowing season, the revenue cutter called at the village, the putref apd lows and antuwrs Bod Seer hor ee 
ing corpses of the populatic ~ (te Z age, > pulrely- implements killed all. the deer they needed 
| hes) ney population were found everywhere—on the bed plat- for clothing and food, but did no. materially de- 
' forms the floors. in the” Se : crease the number, of these animals, which |) 
, ON The Toors, 1m the door Wa 7s, and alone ¥ : roamed the “‘tundras,’’ or plains, along the coast 
death overtook them ys, and along the paths, wherever in vast herds. As soon as firearms were fur- 
he Serra | nished them they slaughtered the deer right and | 
r x o I ie ; i: * ee = A a5 5 or 7% 
BS =e eos eS nd; paving eee tained the condition of things, a purse Bee ie peace oud rk tates vleeon ane 
was made up from the officers and a few others on board the ship, and for the foxes and wolves to.devour, | 1268 aaa 
‘ the captain steamed some two hundred miles to the nearest id o | Gecin soyly of clots! Pon ae ae 
post, and purchased all the provisions that could be bt: nee eae | sold them. The deer were driven back into the 
'» were taken back to the starving vi Peels e obtained, which mountains by this wholesale slaughter and were 
as aN OU € Starving Vv illage. This supply sustained the nearly exterminated in the coast region. | 

' | population alive until seal and walrus e: £ Sceaat | The Alaskans will no doubt be greatly bene- |) 

Pewalihae. The move ab and walrus came some months later around fited by the introduction of the tame reindeer, if }| 

ge. 1e movement of the seal and walrus, since their they can be taught to take care of them and {| 

have become vreatly diminished. is s Sone m heir numbers | herd them. as is done by their neighbors in east- 
evelis 5 A s , 1S So uncertain that, while a village | ern Siberia, and the mission of Mr. Challman 
i: ay have plenty to eat one season they will be on the verge of st a Wine asuuns pt “ heh aie 7m Sere nat te | 
' tion another / ) e Starva- The Alaskans of northern Alaska are no 6 |) 
; eM: | degraded people that some imaginethem to be, } 
| In the winter of 189091 there was ag: | and my experience, with a few exceptions, has 
H I (dees L re was a sufficieney of food at Point been that those who have seen the least of the 
ope. In the winter of 1891~92 the same population } 3 white man are the best specimens of manhocd, 
their village and make their way, in some i pulation had to leave As for their temperament, I can only say that I 
bes other vil ake thelr way, in some instances hundreds of miles trayeled alone among them for months at a time, 
0 other villages to keep from starving. In 1891 f : Re? hundreds of miles from the nearest white man, 

+ | the Kuskowin River wrote ae b= baa ok: one ol the teachers on | without cause for the slightest fear of personal || -, 
; : ote me that the inhabitants of that vy: ll | injury. They treated me with the greatest re- 
| had but little opportunity during the s 5 te at valley had spect and gaye me the best they had. Right 
| Aeientfoed s ee g the Summer of 1890 to provide a suf- here I will mention one custom which shows 

1 ood supply of fish, that consequently starvation f: % their hospitality. On arriving at a village my 
winter, and that it was it] ; sel y Starvation faced them all | dogs and sled were taken care of by the head 
the 4 ie at as with gy eat dithculty that they survived a ‘man of the village, who invited me to make his 

1e fish returned the following season. A teacher 0 Vv until | house my home as long as I wished to remain. A 

: reported this past s : 3D SUa@nVvH. eacher on the Yukon River short time after entering the house some one from 
i S past summer that soine ot the natives to t] ; Re outside would calloutin aloud tone words which 
had starved to death This same scarci A Sue) 1e north of him | translated mean,‘food for the stranger,” and 
tire norther BU AN ale pd 5 Same scarelty of food exists across the en- | immediately would enter a man or woman bear— 
Ave orthern portion of North America, so that no f ; al ing a wooden dish containing some article of 
of the Church of nobis Sabb REMAN at Low, under the auspices food, such as fish, meat, berries or an arctic 
' fy ea gland, subscriptions have been opened in L hare. May bea half dozen people would brin 
| for a famine fund out of which to send relief ‘ned in London | something in this manner un 1 I had to tel 
Arctic British Ameri Fhe ee ed OL to the starving Eskimo of | them to céase, aS 1 had more than I wanted. 
_ | Aret ish America. This condition of things will ¢& , They would take no pay for this, although @ 
| Ing In severity from year to year until the food : ; nae panties E endy Ho hetero leniing Mae See ae 
of the land is entirely gone, and tl » food supply of the seas and oth 
: r y gone, 


Tattle Rock, Ark.. March 26; Fred H. Clark. 


the. i and then there is nothing left b <ter 
mination of the native population. The general eaten oni | 


| asStie Tel nar ¢ s : Z : Sp) 
domestic reindeer alone will change this entire condition of things, and The Evening Sentine 
————SS=SSOOCOS>Taaawarwrer—w ae 


furnish as reli: of 
Sh as able supply of food to tl 
in Texas and W fee fae 0 that people, as the herds of cattle | 
New Mexico atk Bees Ty per Oniersyar the herds of sheep in | 
Rn & and Arizona. 1e reindeer is the anima ‘oh G. 
yrovidence § & un ; : é€ animal which God’s 
ood in ECE ase to a e provided for those northern regions ee ; 
3 g, house nA een Lc. aaa gions, 
Bid ohe Tey ae : oa he , implements, and transportation to the 
‘ nd flesh furnish food. Its marrow, tongue, and h aH 
ote, c ams | 


« ons j l C el ce ] Ce Se b ) N 
it P ~ - ti li ] ; 
10S stomach, forms a favorit« Native ¢ 1s 1. eS | 


fille : . 2a Its intestines are cle 4 - Ko Ms 
reine and pans as sausage. Its skin is made into lathes Sexttnry Sf : fas 
, tent covers, reindeer harness, r : = he PRC ‘im i 
The hard skin of the’ fo arness, ropes, cords, and fish lines —— a 
; in of the fore legs make ; eee 
ba : : >Jegs make an exeellent ¢overi ene ENTERED AT THE CARLISLE, PA., Post OFFICE | 
shoes. Its sinews are made into a overing for snow-  aaiale , PA, oe 


bones are soaked in seal oil and ao eS eo oe Ps pee as ee —— 
pe | ae menos kinds of household implements, Te Sonutns rrr A is 
| oe a eee 2 the manufacture of sleds. Then the Listhetan ae 
Btn of such an = 3 orp and dragging of sleds. The general introduc. 
| tion and featoak nate into that region will arrest the present starva-| 
Bal covive Peas a vest country with a permanent food supply. It. 
Bee: evita bopein the hea ts of a sturdy race that is now rapidly pass- 
Eee y- Surely, the country that sends shiploads of grain to eed 


Fs sake, who, under the federal arene 
of education, las direct, charge of the 


| government in Alaska, obtained an 
| importation of theanimals trom across 
the Strait of Siberia, and now there are 
about 400 of them in the peninsula. 


| ivbhationat and civilizing affairs of the. 


Me also has brought over some native 


Siberians. to instruct the Eskimos in 
their care, and the experiment proved 
fairl y successful. 

The native Alaskans _ took to the 
|ianovation kindly, but Dr. Jackson 
realized’ that by no means the full- 
vest measure of success was being aciiiev- 
‘ed, owing to the general inefficiency of 
the imported Siberians in treating the 
‘reindeer. He, therefore, concluded to 
9 the real home of the reindeer— 
—and | ‘secure some ot those 
| Hove. to. whom ar indeer is horse, 
t eon heep and goa 

EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


nt Jackson’s Annual Mnsneovten: of 


a Schools—Reindeer Experiment. *- 
ASHINGTON, April 18,—Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, general agent of education for 
ka, is en route for San en 


spe Prince of Wales; Golovin bay 
‘St. Lawrence island, will form par 
| the work of the summer. An a 
now ‘in Lapland securing — 
herders for service at the Port Cla 
‘station and other points in 
Already five families ae i sf 
have been engaged. 


fami is aps have ‘arrived at New | 
“as 9 and libs be forwarded to’ Fort Clar- 
ence, Alaska, to work at He United States. 


. reindeer stations. 
LAPS FROM ORW, Y. 


| San# ramets eo 
BOUND FOR PORT CLARENCE ae 


hay {% Avaska. i a 


¢ 


They Will Teach the Natives the ty 


. Cea ees of ‘the Rein- 


Ce i 


- any section of the globe, will not beg rudge a ‘ew ‘Honea dollars for 4 


eee Be ‘ 


ang & ssians, hat has z never turned a deaf ear of distres$ in 


|the purehase and introduction of this. Siberian reindeer, and the rescue - 
of thousands of people from starvation. 


REPEOPLING THE COUNTRY. 


‘In the second place the introduction of domestic reindeer into Alaska. 
will not only thus arrest the present starvation, but will assist in- 
increasing the population. With a more generous food supply this 
population will commence to increase in numbers, Occupying a region 
whose climatic conditions are so rigorous that but few white men will” 
ever be willing to make their permanent home in it, it is important, if 
we would save it from being an unpeopled waste and howling wilder- 
ness, that we build up the “people who through generations have be- 
come acclimated and who are as fervently attached to their bleak and- 


storm-swept plains as the people of temperate and torrid zones to their 
lands of comfort and abundance. 

They are a race worth saving. I find that public opinion, gained 
perhaps by a more familiar knowledge of the Eskimo of Greenland — 
and Labrador, conceives of the Alaska Eskimos as of the same small 
type. But this i is not true. 

In the extreme north, at Point Barrow, and along the coast of Bering: 
Sea they are of medium size. At Point Barrow the average height of. 
the males is five feet three inches and average weight 153 pounds; of 
the women, four feet eleven inches and w eight 135, On the Nushagak 
River the average weight of the men is from 150 to 167 pounds. From — . 
Cape Prince of Wales to Iey Cape and on the great inland rivers — 
emptying into the Arctic Ocean, they are a large race, many of them — 


eral years proposing to establish a military post in the Yukon Valley. — 


| tion. of circumstances may arise some winter by which the forces. that 


being six feet and over in height. At Kotzebue Sound I have met a 
number of men and women six feet tall. Physically they are very 
strong, with great powers of endurance. When on a journey, if food — 
is scarce, they will travel thirty to forty miles without breaking their a 
fast. Lieutenant Cantwell, in his explorations of the Kowak River, 
makes record that upon one occasion when he wanted a heavy stone — 
for an anchor a woman went out and alone loaded into her bireh-bark 
canoe and brought him.a stone that would weigh 800 pounds. — It took — 
two strong men to lift it out of the canoe. 22 

Another explorer speaks of a woman carrying off on her shoulder a 
box of lead weighing 280 pounds. This summer, in erecting the school — 
buildings in the Arctic, there being no drays or horses in that country, — 
all the timbers, lumber, hardware, ete., had to be carried from the beach 
to the site of the house on the shoulders of the people. They pride 
themselves on their ability to outjump or outrun any of our race who — 
have competed with them. They can lift a heavier weight, throw a 
heavy weight farther, and endure more than we. They are a strong, — a | 
vigorous race, fitted for peopling and subduing the frozen regions-of — 
their home. 

Arctic and subarctic Alaska cover an empire in extent equal to nearly 
all Europe. With the covering of those yast plains with herds of- 
domesticated reindeer it will be possible to support in comparative 
comfort a population of 100,000 people where now 20,000 people have a 
precarious support. To bring this about is worthy ‘the fostering care 
of the General Government. 


CIVILIZATION OF THE ESKIMOS. 


Thirdly, the introduction of domestic reindeer is the commanreeem 
of the elevation of this race from barbarism to civilization. A change 
from the condition of hunters to that of herders is a long step upwards 
in the scale of civilization, teaching them to provide for the future by” 
new methods, 


Probably no greater returns can be found in this country from 
the expenditure of the same amount of money than in lifting up this” 
native race out of barbarism by the introduction of reindeer and educa 
tion. : 

ARCTIC TRANSPORTATION. 


rou 


Fourthly, the introduction of the domestic reindeer will solve the 
question of arctic transportation. (Appendix L.) The present trans- 
portation of that region is by dog sleds. One load of supplies for the 
trader or traveler requires a second load of food for the two teams of 
dogs, and they make but short distances per day. This difficulty o 

transportation has been one great drawback to the development of the | 
country. It has interfered with the plans of the fur trader; it has in- 
terfered with Government exploration. Only three years ago whenthe — 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey sent two parties to determine the | 
international boundary between Alaska and British America the small 
steamer that was conveying the supplies up the Yukon River was — 
wrecked, and it was with the utmost. difficulty that the surveying par-_ 
ties were kept from starvation because of the difficulty of sending suffi-_ 
cient food 2,000 miles along that great valley by dog sleds. If reindeer 
had been introduced into the country there would have been 10 such 

difficulty in furnishing food. Bills have been before Congress for sev-_ 


If such a post is established it is not at all improbable that a combina- 


. to starvation unless reindeer 


nl From “ Reindeers, Dogs, and Snow-shoes.”” Copyright. 1571, by Harper & Brothers. 


Reindeer in Harness. 


~ ee 


| bide : —— 


Reindeer under Saddle. | 
transportation shall have become so systematized that food can readily 
_| be sent in from other regions. The same is true with reference to 
' the Government officials whom it may be found necessary to station in 
| that region. ae 
| The same is true of the forty or more missionaries and their families 
that are now scattered through that vast region; also, of the teachers 
and their families whom the Government has sent into that country. 
. These are now separated from all communication with the outside 
_ world, receiving their mail but once a year. With reindeer transporta- 
tion they could have a monthly mail. 
During the past three years the whalers have been extending their 
' voyages east of Point Barrow to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
_ and wintering at Herschel Island. To the owners of this property it 


_ would be worth tens of thousands of dollars if they could hear from 


their vessels in the winter before new supplies and additional vessels 


_ are sent out in the spring. But this cannot now be done. Last winter. 
letters were sent out from the field, overland, by Indian runners that as- + 


cended the Mackenzie, crossed over to the Porcupine, and descended the 
Porcupine and Yukon rivers down to St. Michael, on the coast. It was’ 
ten months before those letters reached their destination. It wasa great. 
satisfaction to the owners to hear of the welfare of their ships and. 
crews, but the news was too late for business purposes. Millions of. 
dollars’ worth of property and thousands of lives are involved in the 


whaling business. With the introduction of domestic reindeer into ey: 


that region it will be both feasible and perfectly practicable to establish. 
a reindeer express during the winter from the Arctic coast down to the 
North Pacific coast of Alaska. 

The southern coast of Alaska on the Pacific Ocean never freezes, and, 
‘is accessible all the year around to vessels from San Francisco or Puget 
Sound. 


_-_A reindeer express across Alaska, from the Arctic to the P 
i Ocean, would have a corresponding commercial value to that. section as 
_ the telegraph between New York and London to theirs. It would am 
“able the owners of the whaling fleet to avail themselves of the latest. 
commercial news and keep a more perfeet control over their business, | 


acific | 


COMMERCIAL VALUE, 
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tty consisted of fi 

and fourvhildren. m 
en reindeer dogs. William A. Kjell- 
‘superintendent of the Government) 
reindeer station at Fort Clarence, Alaska, 
was in charge. 

The men wore costumes of tightly but-_ 
toned coats of reindeer hide reaching be- | 
low the knees, with woolen trousers tight | 
atthe ankles. Their feet were incased in 
moccasins. The caps were red or blue, 
“re oie gee after the shape of a ‘‘mortar- | 

oard, \ 

The women were dressed much the 
same, except that in place of reindeer skin | 
coats they had coats of ,heavy red or blue | 
flannel, with skullcaps to match. l 

In stature they are shorter than the 
average American, with light blue eyes | 
and high cheek bones, Each was pro- | 
vided with a leather belt and sheath knife. 
The youngest was 3 months old and the 
eldest was 67 years, a robust fellow, who 
will be employed as chief herder, 

Mr. Kjelimann secured them in the vil- | 
lage of Koietokeino, inthe mountains of | 
Lapland, in Norway. He placed them I 
under a three-years’ contract. Each will | 
receive 100 kroners ($27 50) per month and | 
board, There were forty-three applicants 
from whom the sixteen brought over wera 
cnosen, Mr. Kjellmann said {hat in 
making the choice he traveled over 500 
English miles by reindeer, and. the selec- | 
tions he made are in point of health and | 
mental capacity the best that could be 
made, The women are not what would | 
be termed beauties from an American 
point of view. The three-months-old habe |) 
was a cunning little mite, and crowed and 
exercised her little lungs as cunningly as 
any American child ever did. vee 

They stood the passage from Christiania, 
from whence they sailed April 26th, | 
splendidly, One of the dogs died on the | 
trip from’a native disease. Shortly after 
the steamer docked they were taken to 
Ellis Island. and they expected to start 
for San Francisco to-night under charge 
of A. BE. Johnson & Co. From San Fran- | 
cisco they will sail directly to Port Clar- | 
ence, which they will reach about the sec- 
ond week in June. No detention at Ellis 
Island was expected, because the Lap- 
landers were contract laborers, for they 

were under contract to Uncle Sam himself. 


Laas + Wi Solitaria Sar Eki od ct bh’ fad pt Fran 
be had to £0.§ Coie 
Laplanders En Route. [§P4¢ 
W ASHINGTON, May 21.—Seventeen Lap- 
landers en route to Alaska leave Madison, 
Wis., to-day for San ¥rancisco, where 
they take a chartered vessel for Port Clar- 
ence, Alaska, which they expect to reach 
June 30. The head of tlie party Is William 
A. K. Jetman, the new superintendent of 
Pert Clarence station, who made a cop- | 


tract with the Laplanders to manage the | 


herds of reindeer from Siberia. 
E a “ 


Wa shinds yle pn | 
Fa frmeader $ (GI | 
. | 


PERHAPS the establishment of seri 
cultural experiment stations in Alaska 
will show our Arctic Tertitory to be a 
land of flowers. A generation ago no 
one would have dreamed of raising’ 
wheat in Manitoba. Now we have dis- 
covered that it will grow in the Vukon. 


op Ree reais Sie a Enel) | 
TO Ey 


PILI, : er Ears y 

—A Dundee. whaler has just re- 
turned fromgan eight months’ cruise 
in Gisenianh waaets without a single 
whale. Tithe was when whales were 
plentiful off the coast of , Norway, 
but three centuries of persistent 
| hunting have driven them far north 
and west, until all that are left of 


these leviathans in Greenland waters | 
seem to have retreated hehind im-| 
Bei 1) 


penetrable ice barriers, {| Limes 


va 


{ 


| live reindeer, 


| Strong feeling pas exists in 


| diction. 
-at yesterday’s 
Committee, and when the question of re-refer- | 
| ence comes up, as is expected, Ohairman Cul- 

derson will state the attitude of the commit- 

tee in regard to it. 
| tion was offered referring 
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7p en ae eat 
ATIONAL CAPITAL NOTES.» - 
The Dispute Over the Pacific Railroad In- 
quiry—Pacific Mail Contract—Reindeer 
For Alaska—Gossip at the Department. 

Wasutneton, March 31.—The Judiciary 
Conmittee of the House is prepared to pro- 
ceed with the active consideration of the Boat- 
ner resolution for the institution of suits 
against the Pacific Railroads for the payment 
of their debts to the government if the House 
decides that the resolution has been properly 
referred. ‘The committee hesitates about go- 
ing abead with it, however,in view of the 
the minds of 
many of the members of the Pacific Railroads 
Committee that the subject matter of the 
resolution is properly within the latter’s juris- 
The resolution was referred to 
meeting of the Judiciary 


At a recent meeting a mc- 
the resolution to a 
sub-conimitiee of five for investigation and 
report, but owing to the uncertainty regard- 
ing the final reference to the House the mo- 


' tion was withdrawn. 


| should be 


Reindeer in Alaska. 


General Agent Sheldon Jackson has made 
aspecial report to the President concerning 
the introduction of Siberian reindeer into 
Alaska by the government. The plan is pro- 
nounced thoroughly successful, though slow 
progress has been made owing to lack of suffi- 
sient appropriations. During last summer 
one hundred and twenty-seven reindeer were 
purchased 1n Siberia, one hundred and twen- 
ty-four of which were safely landed at the sta- 
tion, Tbis made a total or three hundred and 
forty-six in September. Herds of one hundred 
reindeer each have been given to four mission 
stations, and distribution to various othersta- 
tions wiil follow as the herd inereases. The 
statements that the superstition of the Sibe- 
rian natives would prevent the purchase of | 
that deer could not survive | 
trans portation, that it is impossible for them | 
to thrive in Aiaska aud that the Alaskan dogs 
Would scatter and destroy the herd have been 
disproved by experience. 

The whole subject, says the report, is re- 
solved into a question of time und money. 
Continuation of the small amount of appro- 
priations thus far made by Congress wiil re- 
sultin slow progress, though having little 
ffect on the success of the scheme, ‘The 
searcity of the food supply of the region is 
urged argeccotnn: reasou why the work 

pushed as rapidly as is consistent 
with thoroughness. 
privaie parties, 


Action to prohibit 
except the Eskimo, from 


| trading forreindeer foraterm of years and 
anti the government undertaking is well es- 


tablished 1s suggested. General permission 
for private parties to purchase will, it is 
claimed, advance the price three or four’ times 
the actual value by keeping the herds from 
the natives, as would be done if private 
parties were allowed to purchase, wou!d de- 
feat the main purpose of the enterprise, It 1s 
declared desirable that the Jarger islands of 
the Aleutiam group be stocked with rein- 
deer. ‘To accomplish this Dr. Jackson 
recommends legislation for the protection of . 
the retiideer for a designated number of years 
and for placing them under the control of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Journal . Chien cage Til 
baa 08 ae 


| eindeer tongues are everywhere found for sale in their markets, the 


te of cere i 


eindeer a year, the surplus. Vf nd é ; 
“Through Norway and Sr adanacked reindeer meat sed aera 


hams being worth 10 cents a pound and the tongues 10 cents a piece. 
‘There are wealthy merchants in Stockholm whose specialty and entire 
rade is in these Lapland products. The reindeer skins are marketed 
all over Europe, being worth in their raw condition from $1.50 to $1.7. 
fapiece. The tanned skins (soft, with a beautiful yellow color) find a 
‘ready sale in Sweden, at from $2 to $2.75 each. Reindeer skins are 
sed for gloves, military riding “trousers, and the binding of books. 
Reindeer hair is io great demand for the filling of life-saving. appa- 
ratuses, buoys, etc., and from the reindeer horns is made the best ex- 
isting glue. One great article, smoked reindeer tongues, and tanned 
skins are among the principal products of the great annual fair at 
_Nischnij Novg orod, Russia. In Lapland there are about 400,000 head 
of reindeer, sustaining in comfort some 26,000 people. Theré is n 
reason, considering the greater area of the country and the abundance 
of reindeer moss, why.aretic and subarctic Alaska should not sustain 
-@ population of 100, 000 people with 2,000,000 head of reindeer. In Lap- 
Jand the reindeer return a tax of $la head to the Government, so that, 
they yield an annual revenue to the Government of $400,000, 
With the destruction of the buffalo the material for cheap carriage 
and sleigh robes for common use is gone. Bear and wolf skins are too 
expensive; but with the introduction of the reindeer their skins would 
to a certain extent take the place of the extinct buffalo. 

The commercial importance of introducing domesticated reindeer it in 
Alaska was so manifest that shrewd business men on the Pacific coast 
at once appreciated the great possibilities involved, and hastened, — 
through their chambers of commerce and boards of trade, to take action 
urging their several delegations in Congress to do what they could to 
secure an appropriation of money for these purposes. (Appendix N.) 

Under favorable circumstances a swift reindeer can traverse 150 miles — 
/inaday. A speed of 100 miles per day is easily made. Asa beast of 
| burden they ean draw a load of 300 pounds. 

The progress of exploration, settlement, development, government, 
civilization, education, humanity and religion, are all largely dependent 
in that region on reindeer transpor tation. 

A If there is any measure of public policy better established than. 
another or more frequently acted upon, it has been the earnest and- 
‘unceasing efforts of Congress to encourage and aid in every way the 
improvement of stock, and the markets of the world have been searched — 
for impro oved breeds. Thesame wise and liberal policy will make ample 
_ provision for the introduction of the reindeer, which of all animals is the 
| most serviceable and indispensable to man in high northern latitudes. 
If it is sound public policy to sink artesian wells or create large water 


reservoirs for reclaiming large areas of valuable land otherwise worth. 
less; if it is the part of ‘national wisdom to introduce large, permanent : 
and wealth-producing industries where none previously existed, then it 
is the part of national wisdom to cover that vast empire with herds of 
domestic reindeer, the only industry that ean live and thrive in that 
region, and take a barbarian people on the verge of starvation, lift. 
them up to a comfortable support and civilization, and turn them from 
consumers into producers of national wealth. e 

It will be noticed that the sum asked from Congress is only $15, 000. 
I hope that this will not be misunderstood and taken as a measure o 
the importance of the movement, for if the proposed results could not. 
be obtained with any less sum an appropriation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars would be both wise and economical. i 

But so small a sum is accepted on the ground of proceeding with 
extreme caution. It is the commencement of a great movement that — 
will, if successful, extend its beneficial influences as long as the world - 
stands. Therefore we move slowly and carefully at first in order to. 
secure that success. Commencing in a small way, the first outlay of 
money is not large. 

In 1891 the sixteen reindeer purchased average $10.25 each. 
last season the general average was brought down to $5 each. 
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Miheraticionisd Semon y, connected with killing or selling reindeer in Siberia. a 
* Sa 


? So far the purchase of the reindeer has been defrayed from ne money 
. ontributed by benevolent individuals. 


ag 


1 for 
vith 


: office had been required to charter a ves 
the reindeer nothing could have been do 
at our disposal. . Fe ARO erat 

— But the Secretary of the Treasury directed that the revenue cutter 


ety 


the coasts of Bering Sea and the Aretic Ocean, following the whaling 
| fleet and inspecting the Refuge Station at Point Barrow, should also 
- give what time was possible to transporting the reindeer. ; 
To the captain, officers, and crew of the Bear is due much praise for 
the hard work done by them. 


l efficiency in doing bis part of the work; also to Lieut. D. H. Jarvis, 
Surgeon S. J. Call, and Assistant Engineer Falkenstein, who were. in 
charge of much of the shore work of loading and unloading the deer. 


Baad ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| Thave the honor of inclosing an excellent map, prepared through the 
courtesy of the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey, also several illustra- 
tions kindly loaned by The Californian, Scribner’s, and Harper’s. 


Engineer Broadbent, of the Bear. 
The map and illustrations will greatly add to the interest of the 
report. 


| _ Hoping that Congress will provide the funds necessary for a further | 


prosecution of the work, I remain, with great respect, 
mR Yours, truly, 
| a SHELDON JACKSON, 

ae General Agent of Education in Alaska. 


Hon. W. T. HARRIS, 
Bs Commissioner of Education. 
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& APPENDIX A. 


(House Report No. 3414, Fifty-first Congress, second session.] 


es Cee Se 


port (to accompany H. Res. 258): 

~~ -‘The Committee on Education reports favorably House joint resolution 258, with 
_ ‘sundry amendments recommended by the committee. 

_- Congress has passsd several acts encouraging the establishment of agricultural 
schools and experiment stations in the different States and Territories, 

These several acts rejuire the assent of the legislatures of the several States 
and Territories before their provisions become available; but as Alaska has no 


_and provisions of these acts. 
»» This bill proposes to extend to Alaska the benefits and provisions of the agri- 


Territories. The acts are recited in the preamble to the joint resolution. 

There has been very wide divergence of views with regard to the agricultural 
_ and horticultural capabilities of Alaska, or whether it has any agricultural capa- 
; », bilities at all. 


and what can not be raised to advantage. 

' This would be of very great service, both to the natives, who, through the Goy- 

ernment schools, are coming into our civilization, and to the white settlers who 
_ may locate in that vast region, which embraces about 580,000 square miles. 

_ There are hundreds of thousands of square miles of area within the Arctic re- 


but this large area is especially adapted for the support of reindeer. 


| 
ay industrial schools, to make the stock-raising of reindeer the great industrial 
» feature of that region. ; 
_ ‘This will utilize hundreds of thousands of square miles of territory, will build 
_ upalarge and profitable industry, and above all, will provide a comfortable sup- 
port for the native population of that region. 
q This is the more important at the present time, because the American whalers 


a 


& Z 


waters adjacent to the coast of Alaska. 
hy The destruction of the whale and walrus has taken away three-fourths of the 


Special thanks are due Capt. M. A. Healy for his earnestness and | 


Also a few other photographs taken by Surg. Call and Assistant | 


Mr. McComas, from the Committee on Education, submitted the following re- | 


legislature, it is the only Territory which is unable to avail itself of the bonefits | 


_ This bill would secure the establishment of an experimeovtal station in south- | 
_ ern Alaska, which has a temperate climate, and test the question of what can | 


gions of Alaska that, there is no question, can never be adapted to ordinary ag- | 


_ Bear, in addition to her regular duties of patrolling the Seal Islands and | 


cultural acts through the Secretary of the Interior, in like manner to the other _ 


_ ricultural pursuits, nor utilized for purposes of raising cattle, horses, or sheep; | 


'~ This bill will enable the Secretary of the Interior, through the Government | 


" i have practically destroyed and driven out the whale and the walrus from the | 
om | 


ordinary food supply of the Eskimo population, and that population to-day on | 


_ the Arctic coast of Alaska is on the verge of starvation. 
_ soon take away the fish supply. 3 
_ The introduction of tame reindeer from Siberia into Alaska thus has a two- 
- fold importance: 
i (1) As the establishment of a profitable industry. 
; This project is wiser than to pauperize the people of Alaska. 
_ The revenue from that country warrants this attempt to make these people 
yield a revenue of about $1,000,000 annually. Under the old lease the revenue 
Was $317,500 annually. 


The large canneries will 


bs 

i (2) As a relief of a starving people, a relief that will become more and more 

‘ “ valuable as the years roll round, a relief that once established perpetuates it- 
Pi) self. 

| self-sustaining. 

| _ The lease of the Seal Islands by the United States Treasury Department to the 

} North American Commercial Company, on the basis of 100,000 skins, ought to 


ust 30, 1890, would give for the year ending June— 


1890. 
1891 


| eee 


ee ae $15, 000 
16, 000 


_ The extending to Alaska of the benefits of the agricultural bill approved Aug- | 


| 


| 
| 
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ine REINDE 


J lack of sufficient appropriations. Dur- 
‘| ing last summer 127 reindeer were pur- | 


|| to four mission stations, and distribu- | 


| 1s claimed, advance the price. three or | 


4} four times the actual value. It is de-| 
(| clared desirable that the larger islands | 


“| number of years, and for placing them 


| treasury. iets 


Rlegreph. Kittbuaan | 
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Dr. Jackson's Report to the 

dent — The Hxperimen 
Successful, 
Washington, March 31.—General Agent 
‘Sheldon.Jacksonbas made a special re 
port to the President concerning the in- | 
troduction of Siberian reindeer into — 
Alaska by the government. The plan is 
pronounced thoroughly successful, though 
slow progress has been made owing to 


Bi tabs 
J 


‘chased In Siberia, 124 of which were | 
safely landed at the station. This 
made a total of 346 in September. Herds 
of 100 reindeer each have been given 


tions to various other stations will fol- 
low as the herd increases. So ae 

The statements that the superstition of | 
the Siberian natives would prevent the.| 
purchase of live reindeer; that deer could | 
not survive transportation; that it is } 
impossible for them to thrive in Alaska, 
and that the Alaskan dogs would scat- 
ter and destroy the heard have been dis- | 
proved by experience. The whole su 
ject, says the report, is resolved into a | 


result in slow progress, though having 
little effect on the success of the scheme. 

Action to prohibit private parties, 
cept the Eskimo, from trading for rein- {| 
deer for a term of years and until the | 
government undertaking is well estab-j| 
lished, is suggested. General permission 
for private parties to purchase will, it | 


of the Aleutian group be stocked with 
reindeer. To accomplish this, Dr. Jac 
son recommends legislation for the pro-; 
tection of the reindeer for a designated | 


under the control of the secretary of the 


The NOws. Baltimore 
rowel 3h 1594 | | 


eae - Sooo rar wee: |G, 
General Agent Sheldon Jackson ha 


reindeer into Alaska by the Governm 
The plan_is pronounced thoroughly 
eessful. During last summer 127 rei 
were purchased in Siberia, 124 of 
were safely landed at the station. 

made a total of 346 in September. _ 
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Alaskan Experiment Stations. 


forts are being mad# tohave agricultural ex-- 
/eeriment stations established similar to those 
‘existing in the States, and for which appro-- 
priations are made. The Jocations are at 
Sitka and at a point in the valley of the Yukon 
river, Lhe matter came up in the House’ 
Committee on Agriculture yesterday, and 
| Representative Baker, of New H 
niade a brief statement..in opposition to the: 
projects, regarding the proposed stations as 
useless On the ground that there is practically 


no tillable land in the Territory. The ques- | 


tion was not disposed of, and will be again 
considered, U3 (oti eae Ker 


Bae, Tolleda, 0 
Phone 2.9, 1594 
ix Pak ep . 


ulletin. PAs lacdelfidee 


’ ‘There are twoplacesin Alaska where ei- | 


ampshire, | 


RS Es Se ~ Je 


ee 
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‘ized Eskimo dwells in a dim, .sm . 
| hut; his civilized fellow has Teens. to 
pt in the light. 


House at Reindeer Station, Port Clarence, Alaska. 
{ j . ; ; 1. ele 
| From the act establishing agricultural experiment stations approved July 2, 
| 1862, the sum of $15,000. 
| The joint resolution would therefore carry for the year ending June 380, 1892, i 
| $93,000, and for the following year, $33,000, ai | 
|. The committee report therefore this joint resolution with the following amon iy 
| ments and recommend that it pass. } 
| In line 4, page 2, after the word ‘‘to,” insert ‘‘ give any assent required by 
| either of said ants, and to.’ 

In line 4, page 2, after the word ‘‘ benefits,” insert ‘“‘ and provisions.” 

In line 6 page 2, after “Territory,” insert ‘‘of Alaska.” 

In line 7, page 2, after the word ‘‘ acts,” add ‘‘in like manner as for any other 

Territory.” 


‘yea avonene of the sarees sues 
; | ~Aretic Alaska—Condition of the Es- 
- quimaux—The Need ofImporting More 
‘Reindeer | from Siberia + Seventeen 

pM Thousand Intelligent People Make a 


j Sanenent Avpest for Food. 
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squimanx: haye recently traveled 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE REINDEER FUND, 1891. 
“seven thousand miles to ask Congress | 


1891. +} 


} to, extend to Alaska the provisions of | Pie, } : 
the Agricultural experimental acts, and May 15. Mjss H. S. Benson, Philadelphia---.--.-..--------.--------- $200.00; | 
to make further purchases of reindeer, John N. Brown, Providence, R. I_-.----------.------------- 200.00" } 
which they sorely need for food. Néver Jane N. Grew, Boston Bee Obes pS pos ee tae ies 30,00 
pave: TI been so impressed by. a primi- Mary P. Gardner, New York oan oe SEE Te ee Ege 10. 50 
‘tive race. This interest led to the fol- Sarah B. Reynolds, Kingston, N, pee eae ee 10. a 
Jowing interview, with Dr. Sheldon Mrs. H. B. Otis, eae y, Mass Ge eee ae Rane ie a (4 
Jackson, the Commissioner of Educa~ ellvA. G8. 1, Poster, Portsmouth N. Hi l--S sei aae<dsSonce : if 
e | June 10. Boston Transcript from various persons ----~--.----.-------- 289.00 | 
for our Arctic province: WiGe Read Gomeryilloy Nog uc. fia soy ee cds eee 10.00 
eee eae peter re Alas- Bie iV -Vi Knox Now York ¢so402 is sons vues gaan 10. 00 
a Pie i ie Ae Mrs. N. Williamson, Brunswick, N.J wig an seceeceaeecaace 10, 00 
F po ey “wen u | H. E: B., 140 Lanvale street, Baltimore, Md_..2.-'-l22-25i2 . 00 
‘to establish trading posts. They cared | Helen B. French, Beloit, Wis_-.-..---- ae eae, Wen a eee 10.00 
Joya as i os on Be ceed | Mary Ellen Smith, Philadelphia, Pa_.....-.-.-.----1---+-4 10.00 
grown. The same w Gd of the cen- Judge EK. kh. Hoar, Concord; Mass 22207 a ee 33 eee ee 10.00. 
tral region, where fur,» traders went C. H. Barstow. Crow Ageney, Mont Ped a to ons We oe ene oe 15. 00 
; upon the Yukon river, which 1880 large | M: Ei. D., per Boston Transcript’. 3. °.25-.-.-2- 2 oes 1.00 
that it has five mouths, emptying as A. F. Allyn, Chelsea, Mase st: sens s aoe se ae eS ore re 1. 00 
| much water as dogs the Mississippi at Re Pew ainwrieht, Asheville, IN. Cova 5. 2a 02 Fs ee ae 10. 00: 
| a a yoga Wee bt et ve M. A. Haven and Annie W. Davis, Portsmouth, N. H____-.- 10, 00 
8 Co) e hav = : P ees : 
sources there, but no one tests them. Mary Hemingway, Boston, Mass Sic es os ee ag eo ae ee 100. 00° f 
At the different missionary stations The Mail and Express Fie ph pia pees Se einai aie en 500, 00.) | 
in all that portion of southeast Alaska Vitse Witilliam haw were none eae ee See 50. 00.- 
they raise beets and peas and as fine Five children in one family, one reindeer each___----------- 50. 00- 
celery as I have ever.eaten. There are MrsseHew iA Ch lyin dias are a pete canes SE a oe 2 as Se 20. 00. 
. great pack AR fruits, such @s rasp- | ae Tiel Dee DR nae NG RE Soph OUR Mass tye Seareraele ea baete Ss 50.00 ~ 
erries es es} } 3 = 7a 
ue) By ceteris | Sa ihe sOug ais oF Diyoseoet aan tye Ns eat an aie aaa 
‘currant, the cranberry’ and: also. crab- Mary L Seay i a ater hper tare putter see S.- 13.65. 
apples. I think that an agricultural Y.P.S.C. E., Reformed Church, Mount Vernon --.-------- 3. f 
station would give an impetus to scien- Three ladies of Wast Orange, N.J .----2-- 4 22. 2-2-2 2k ee 12.00 © 
‘tifle investigation. We could then find Gakectarrounteyys -> seam ieg arth mea ore | ea seers 10.00 
out what could be raised, and under En anc LOM oeemne 0 aie abe ele erent rc he eee 10. 00 
what. circumstances the largest crops” Era BEL: Coelho Wee oe ee ee We Ele ela 10. 00. 
could be produced. | The different’ Rete Cx Crane 10. 00 
traders, teachers,-missionaries and the Nee win Comsasdichte so. eee. eee 10.00. | 
native population. who through the. ER UO. reo CTO OC oie Si ini ps as = ae i UE Eay | 
“schoois are coming into a civilized con- Mrs. M..C. Cobb.-.--.--------------------------+- nit tatal ihe eae 
dition, would contribute greatly to the LED Spl hd Bea ON WCE NG Iv Aled kr Ail CaN Se Dy sok i at ee EES 
advancement of that conutry through’ _ Aviotisharnlooretinn. |. cieiee n(o Soe hee ko eae See 
such means. If, for, instance, apples Betray Wias P. Doubledayeten ma. << tues auiy oat SiGe eee 
| did well, everybody would.’set out apple. TINE DE Chee oe. Bat ae ere Re ee ae 
janees: Pears could be cultivated,, and | Ch WOMENS. Geel). 
I believe good ones, and. people would we EDR ES et Tia Ci ea a Sa ana a a og eS 
'g0 to the expense of sending for (trees, A. R, Slingushard _-----..---------------------=------------ 
‘and planting them, © PAMes Meera ees i. ees Se ee Po See 
ferents Ninsscamies Me peLaM cae e> ous te ee el Oe eee oe ee 
coast along the Miansiakte bortelteio ro Wl tee ete Se ee ae te ee 
tBicuticn’ islands which “has a. clim William, Rust oe: Sees 0 ian else ee 
las mild as that of the j Mets: WONTON Gates -sbaget be eaeecn an Bee eS 
1891. 


‘at Sitka for ‘fifty 
‘have been tabulate 
| the Coast and. Scene 
Wwe are it 


June 10. aera eon Ma ission School 


KH. Ee SRM CS eSB oe iter 
GC. and family, Hast Orange, IN sc) seperti ee 


yy aennson Mie ee Scene ee 


_of the most noticeable is their reluctance to part with a living reindeer. 


Siberia to Alaska; that the vessels from San Francisco to Alaska leave the Ist 


W 3 oT . BUSS ooo. Soe ee Se st a rae ah eae 
Howard Wilson ; 
GeH. Fleming . .---. 2 3...2=$ 2s Se ee eee Sek gene: i 
W'S. Quigley - ><-2- 4.26 = 2S cS a Sa ete en eee f 
Oe uanty Said. soe a SSS 2 Skee Oe eed a Ce eet 

rom friends: 2 26 ai Ee eee ree eee 

Mrs. L. E. Hastings 
Aho Barnes oss 22. Saale so a ae eee erie ee fete 
Amelia d? Burt-2 2 202 t 2 SS seen 8 ae ee re ee a 
WicA Deering 2. << 22.2 geet Sees er Ste occ eee ama eee 


TH Neng gH 


LESS SES SESSSES eae 


Pron Golding oo 2 3. ele Ro es Ss eae a eee coe 5. 

JA weennhessy . = 2b. 222 Seb See ge ie en 5. 

Ree otoddard =, tho oes iio a a le ee ee ee ae Be ead 5. 

Walliams Worrall 228 sss sce fe eae rea ns ea ease 5. 

ELI WWesDoUrmMe the = 2... Bee eS SS oe ai ees Satake ae rah et 5. 

Betty Deming (a child). oc tele be Oe ee ee eee 10. 

Foun Wemings(a child). io fs see ee ee ee eee 10. 

PATON VID OUBE We = aye So et la aime Hee eta aero te cen ee ae ee a 10. 

nitlerLiphts: Societys. 2SeLe ie 2 Sewer ee 5; 

Mrsehidmiind oP iikens 4... ooo eon Samay enter ie veteran eee De 

Westra bene Sa Ae Dem en Seca te eS mie eee SiR aie eee eee 5. 

Cuttenden Hull aA of ee ye She a a ere anes 10. 

Mrw, Clinton B, Fisk...) 12.1.0.) cl..:!seDa-Unboulc sens 10. 
BWV a) Ae Ser Hala. SEE So) ee ter RE ae ee ren 20. 00 
LOMAS ELArring ton Ss 2c Sl etl. les ses ee eee ae 10. 00 
Hibs de See POLIT Ee Be ke SE Pe ee cee 10. 00 
June 18. Mrs. Debbie H. Parker, Charlottesville, Ind_----_--_-.-_--- 5. 00 
Gen. E. E. Whittlesey, Washington, D. C -.-.---.---------. 10. 00 

1892. 

Feb, 1. Miss Mary Burroughs, Philadelphia, Pa..2--. --2--.----.--- 5.00 
HA. Simpson, Christiansburg, Varis.2s2sc24 eae ee eee 10. 00 
otal soso zs is Brae! PSR meets eanig ue AS Cate, Ree ec ele. 2,146.00 


Of the above amount $1,158 was collected through the Mail and Express, of 
New York. 


APPENDIX C. 
TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA. 
By GEORGE KENNAN. 
[Published by George P. Putnam’s Sons. 1870. Page 116.] 
Among the many superstitions of the Wandering Koraks and Chookchees one 


You 
may purchase as many dead deer as you choose, up to 500, for about 70 cents 


apiece; but a living deer they will not give to you for love nor money. You) 


may offer them what they consider a fortune in ‘tobacco, copper kettles, beads, | 
and searlet cloth for a single live reindeer, but they will persistently refuse to 
sellhim. Yet, if you will allow them to kill the very same animal, you can yaya 


his carcass for one small string of common glass beads. It is useless to argue 
with them about this absurd superstition. You can get no reason for it or ex- | 
planation of it, except that to sell a live reindeer would be “‘atkin” (bad). As 
it was very necessary in the construction of our proposed telegraph line to have 
trained reindeer of our own we offered every conceivable inducement to the Ko- 
raks to part with one single deer: but all our efforts were in vain. They could | 
sell us 100 dead deer for 100 pounds of tobacco, but 500 pounds would nos tempt 
them to part with a single animal as long as the breath of life was in his body. 
During the two years and a half which we spent in Siberia no one of our parties, | 
so far as I know, ever succeeded in buying from the Koraks or Chookchees a / 
single living reindeer. 


APPENDIX D. 


DOMESTICATED REINDEER IN ALASKA. 
{House Report No. 1093, Fifty-second Congress, first session.] | 


Mr. Alexander, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the peta: 
report: 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7764) to! 
secure the introduction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska, report the same 
with a favorable recommendation. This bill does not properly come within the. 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Agriculture, but should have been considered 
by the Committee on Appropriations.: At the suggestion of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations the Committe on Agriculture, having heard 
the testimony of the missionaries from Alaska, the Commissioner of Education, | 
and others in regard to the merits of the bill, have considered it and recommend, 
its passage. 

The testimony showed that there are no reindeer in Alaska; that Alaska could | 
support many times enough reindeer to furnish the inhabitants with food and | 
clothing, and that the reindeer skins are indispensable for clothing; that the 
whale and walrus, the principal supply of food, have been destroyed. to* such an | 
extent as to cause much suffering for food; that dogs are used for transporta- 
tion, and in many places the supply of food is becoming so scarce that the na-| 
tives are compelled to. eat their dogs, thus depriving them of the means of haul- 
ing their supplies; that for the development of the country the domesticated 
reindeer is absolutely indispensable; that the domesticated reindeer can makea 
speed of 19 miles an hour, and that a fair average rate of speed is 12 miles per 
hour; and this means of transportation is necessary to develop the gold fields of 
the interior, which can only be worked from two to two and one- -half months a 
year; thatthe reindeer would be distributed at the Government schools, the na- 
tive youths taught to herd and raise them, the increase to be given to wor thy 
students and native teachers for services render ed; that this will induce the na- 
tives to become herders, be self-supporting, and not a char ge upon the Govern- | 
ment: that the natives have no vessels that can transport the live reindéer from | 
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‘there is a herd of cattle, 


ts and. vegetable 

“What is the exten! 
“pitory 2” 
eS coast is mountai 
tween the : 
greater or less extent. In 
_you have a valley five miles 
‘sometimes fifty miles long. It has been 
estimated that if you took these valleys, 
and threw them’ together, ' they’ would 
make a territory nearly as large as the’ 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut. 
and Rhode Island. That gives you an 
idea of the probable agricultural section 
of. AJaska,”’ 

“What are the warmest sections for 
agriculture?” 

“Kodiak island, Cook’s Inlet and Kee- 
ni peninsula. They have more sun- 
shine than any other part of the Ter- 
ritory. The trouble in Southeast Alas- 
ka is that there is constant rain. It 
rains nearly. the whole year round. In 
Keeni peninsula and on Kodiak island, 
there are Russians and half-breeds, 
who! have large patehes of potatoes on. 
Cook's Inlet, and they also raise cattle) 
and make butter enough to supply that, 
section of country. In that mild belt 
we have some farming land, but of) 
course nothing like the amount in. the 
Ohio or the Mississippi valleys. They 
also have a large grazing in iterest. Lb PA 

‘What about live stock?” » 

“Qattle and ‘sheep do remarkably. 
well there. At Juneau there is a herd 

of cattle and sheep. On Kodiak Island 
and along 
Keeni Peninsula and in. Oonalaska | 
there are two very good sized herds of 
cattle; so that there is a possibility of 
pretty fair agricultural herds. Haying 
gotten out of this section and into the | 
central northern portion, of Alaska, 
they never have thaws at all. The 
eround is covered with what is called 
thunda, a species of moss which pre- 
serves the ice as well as tanbark would, 
That moss prevents the soil from thaw-_ 
ing, so that the ground is frozen all 
the time. There abound great placer 
gold mines, which, have attracted 300 
American miners who can. only work 
two months in the summer, Often they 
cut wood-and burn it in order to thaw 
out. the’ ground before they can dig, | 
and. cut the gravel from which they | 
procure the gold dust.’ At the same | 
time, while they have this frozen sub- | 
soil, ‘one’ of the traders at the imterna-— 
tional boundary line raised forty acres | 
of. turnips and rutabagas. In a dry | 
season he turned, under the: moss on 
his land, and he brought to that coun- | 
try a young moose which he trained 
to the plow, and plowed forty acres, | 
There is not a cow or a horse any=" 
where in this central portion of Alask 
so he utilized the moose, and he sai 
he got a good crop, although eighteen 
inches under the surface it was frozen 
down to an unknown depth. | To show 
you something of the depth to which. 
the ground is frozen, I may say that 
Lieutenant Ray in 1880 was at the | ta 
tion of Point Barrow, and ‘the Gove 
ment sent him word to ascertain “the 
depth to which the frest extended. He 
undertook the work, and ran down a 
shaft. to the depth . of 39% feet, but still 
the ground was frozen and he gave it. 
up. This shaft has been utilized as a 
place of storage for the game which | 
kept there during the season. It is 
in and remains frozen until taken out.’” 

“Are there domestic animals in eens 
tral and northern Alaska?” | 

“Very few. While hogs and sheep “do 
well in southern Alaska, they | cannot 
be kept in northern Alaska, because of 
the difficulty in putting up grass for 
nine or ten months of winter. Animals > 
would be in danger of being frozen. to 
death, Bbeeause the’ thermometer will” 
run as low as fifty-nine degrees below | 
zero; you cannot raise cattle, horses or 
sheep in this section.’ 

“Js that. the reason you want rein- 
deer?” 

“Yes. In Siberia there are hundreds: | 
of thousands of head of Gomestic rein- 
deer, the same:as in Lapland. The na- 


| 


tives own herds of from 100 to 10,000. 


‘other source of supply, ‘ 
perfectly comfortable with pages 


head, very much as cattle are owned 
on the plainsyof Texas, or sheep in Mex-_ 
ico. Like sheep, they are guarded day 
and night. Herders are with the rein-. 
deer constantly. ‘The reindeer furnishes | 
the natives’ family with everything | 
that they need. It has be said th 

if they were cut off Eh rom ever: 


according to their ideas 
pe. skins, of the reindee 
ire. ge. and to 0 
1e sinews 


‘country. : ae 
“In 1880, when the Government sent 
'me to establish schools in Alaska, I 
‘found that the population was in a 
starving condition in this section of the 
country., Formerly the waters were 
‘filed with the walrus and the seal, 
| and they made three-fourths of the en- 
tire living of the population. Fifty 
years ago the gpeople through this sec- 
tion had plenty to eat. The American. 
whalers have gone there and driven’ 
| the whales out of the Bering sea and: 
| out of this section. One captain told me 
that formerly he could drop» anchor 
| in the Arctic and never lift it the en- 
| tire summer until he wanted to return 
“with his catch of whales. Whalers now 
| have to go to Herschel island in order 
to get whales. Every seasomJ get ac- 
counts of this or that family starving 
to death. Starvation is getting more. 
| and more imminent every year. When 
| the question came up as to what to do 
| with these people, it was first thought 
| that Congress would be asked for an 
| appropriation. to feed these Eskimos. 
That was the proceeding with Indians. 
| of the central portion of the United 
| States. The effect was that feeding. 
them pauperized them, and caused 
|ihem to be killed off; and, if that were 
to be done, we might as well let them 
|starvesto death at once. The sugges- 
tion was then made that’ instead of 
providing them with food and thus pau- 
perizing them, why not help them tos 
bring over reindeer, from Siberia. to 
“Alaska, in order to make }themselyes. 
sulf-sustaining, That would give them 
the means not only to save their lives 
| for the preseht, but to perpetuate the 
race, BN) Renepaa ania yah 
We have an area there which will 
sustain 2,000,000 réindeer. That is a 
section of the United States which is, 
worthless for any commercial purposes. 
|In Lapland, Finland and Russia there, 
are 400,000 head of reindeer. That num- 
ber of, reindeer sustains 26,000 people in 
comfort, besides yielding a revenue to- 
the Government of $400,000 annually. 
‘The Norwegian’ and Swedish Govern-. 
‘ments tax reindeer $1 per head, which 
yields $400,000. We have space here for 
/1,000,000 reindeer, or more, and. they 
| would sustain 100,000 people in comfort. 
/We have now a scattered population 
‘of only about 15,000 of these people in. 
the villages along the coast, and many 
of them in @anger of starvation. If we 
introduce the reindeer, it will afford 
them ‘food ‘for the present. and the 
Bip ameh go paola Ai ot ; i 
“In 1892. 
from Port C 
| fort 
j lands, one | 
| other pele 


|“sast summer ei hty-eigh 
were born, and seventy-nine of t 
I This last | 


| 
ie 


j lived. 


| to have deer introduced. Most of them seem to doubt that ownership would 
| ever pass into their hands. 


| of grazing for reindeer during winter months—copied from his notes, as follows: 


sats eh Re SS hs A SS gS Wu eh : : 

‘ay to the Ist of June, none later than the last date mentioned, and that if 
nything be done this year it is absolutely nece:sary to get the appropriationin } 
time to send the goods for the purchase df the reindeer by the revenue cutter 
that leaves San Francisco the Ist of June. -« -5 
_ The description given by the missionaries and others of the country, the hab- } 
its of the natives, etc., was intresting. The distress caused by the continued — 
failure of the food supply shows plainly that the natives will not be able to sus- _ 
tain themselves, and will become a charge upon the Government. For these — 
and other reasons the Committee on Agriculture urge the passage. of this bill. 


e APPENDIX FE. 


MR. W. T. LOPP’S RECONNOISSANCE ALONG THE COAST NORTH 
OF BERING STRAITS. Cre 
CAPE PRINCE OF WALES, ALASKA, = 
January 20, 1892. 
DEAR Sir: According to your instructions, [ have made two expeditions up. 7) 
the coast north of here, and submit you the following report: ; 
In November employed Kskimo, dogs, and sled, and explored west shore of © 
Louge Inlet or Lake, just north of Cape Prince of Wales, un to its head, where 
Gruuse River empties into it. The mountains (see chart inclosed) were sloping 
and rolling, not sharp and rocky, and covered with moss. 
hills were covered with 3 to 5inches of snow, but all the exposed portions were — 
free from any snow. This inlet is about 80 miles long and has tio outlets to-the 
sea. Along the banks of Grouse River are acres of bushes (3 to6 feet}, handred 
of ptarmigan, and nice-sized fish in the river. y 
On December 27 started with boy, dogs, and sled for Ke-gik-tok. Had fine 
weather—short days—visited about 300 people. Some settlements had plenty 
of oil, seal meat, and fisb, and others had little or none. All were very anxious 


They complain that they have to pay exorbitant 
prices to Cape Prince of Wales chiefs for deer skins. They reported moss very 
plentiful. At that time there was so little snow that it would be unneces- 
sary to graze deer on the mountain side. I could see that the smooth ex- 
panse of country from coast to mountain was covered with only 3 or 4 inehes of 
soft snow, no crusts or ice. (Unlike last winter, there have been no thaws this 
winter, consequently no ice crust on snow.) These coast people live on seal 
meat, oil, fish, ptarmigan, and squirrel. They are not a trading people, have 
had little or no intercourse with ships; are honest, industrious, and healthy. i 

Found a very prosperous settlementat Ke-gik-tok of eighty people. Asked me — 
to bring the school up there, ete. 4 

I think several hundred deer could be grazed along the hills from Cape Prince | 
of Wales to Ke-gik-tok. Iam satisfied from what I have seen and heard that 
there are hundreds of acres of good grazing land extending from the coast back 
to rivers flowing into lakes back of Port Clarence and those flowing into Kotze- 
bue Sound. Settlements are so distributed along the coast from Cape Prince of 
Wales to Kotzebue Sound that deer-men along the mountains could easily he 
supplied with seal oil and meat. And if inclosures are ever necessary there are 
plenty of bushes in small rivers to make them. I think these coast people are 
better situated and adapted for herding than any other Alaskan people. 

They are all superstitious and are great cowards after dark. Perhaps it will 
be necessary to have them stand watch at night in pairs until they become ac-) 
customed to the darkness. (One Hskimo never goes any place after dark if he 
can help it. He see ghosts: but is all right with a companion. ) 

Hoping and trusting that we may sometime have occasion 
knowledge obtained on these two little expeditions, [ am, 

Very truly yours, 


to make use of 


W. T. LOPP. = 
Dr. SHELDON JACKSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


APPENDIX F, 


RECONNOISSANCE NORTH OF PORT CLARENCE BY 
GIBSON. 


BRUCE. 


REINDEER STATION; PoRT CLARENCE, ALASKA, 
’ b 
August 2, 1892. 


Ste: I respectfully submit herewith report of expedition made by Mr. Gibson 
into interior, north of station, for the purpose of ascertaining probable condition 


“T started on expedition July 27, leaving station at 12 o’clock, noon; taking ~ 
with me as guide Charley, as expert on pasturage, Chief Herder Pungen, and 


five natives to pack tent and supplies. Traveled in a northwesterly direction; 
and for about 4 miles found good feed and several small lakes. I then changed. 
my course to north for about three-quarters of a mile and found scarcely any 
feed, it being very rocky and barren; I then went west again for 7 miles and | 
camyped at a river-about 30 feet wide. The first quarter of a mile of this last — 
_ course was very rocky, boulders from 4 to 6 feet through being plentiful; the | 
| remainder of the distance being good feeding-grounds. st Bs 
‘The next day started north and traveled in that direction for about 9 miles 
and found good pasturage on east side most of the way, and wild flowers and 
berries grew in places; the west side of river is barren and very perpendicular 
in several places. I then traveled to west and for a short distance on a small 
river found-some feed, but after traveling for 1 mile I retraced my steps and 
_.went to northeast for about 3 miles; when men began to complain of being tired 
and I ordered a halt for the night on a small stream running toward the east. 
To northeast I saw good indications of feed. 
‘The next morning I got an early start, taking with me the guide and herder 
and leaving the others behind to try and find a place io camp that night, havy- 
_ing to go without fire the previous night and this morning. Icrossed the small 
/vriver and traveled north: for the first 2 miles there was but a small quantity 
of feed, having passed over some yery rocky ground. The next 34 miles there 
is good pasturage, being plenty of grass and considerable moss. I crossed two 
small streams in this course. Traveled east to get around some large hills; at 
about one-half mile came io a large mound of slaty rock—mound about 30 feet 
high and 150 feet across. For | mile cast found good pasture; crossed a small 
stream running southeast. Changed to north and for 1 mile found good grazing 
ground; halted at a large cluster of rock for lunch and shelter from rain; found 
white surface on one of the rocks, and I made the following inscription : 
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r_ growth of low bushes, occasional patches of grass, having the appearance of blue | 


# 7 joint, and what was certainly red-top grass and mosses. 
t 


af 
t 
‘Ss 


_ Even on this table-land the surface of the country was very uneven, being in 


filled with water. 


_ were fond of, and always designated the moss as choice winter grazing. 


where I expected it to be. ; 
sie The fnunéh day I started east and traveled for 4 miles over low hills, the | |) 
surface being of a broken nature and containing abundance of feed ; coming: to | 
high hills, changed course to southeast for 24 miles, finding fair pasturage and 
ground slightly rocky. Sent packers on to river to find suitable camping grounds | 
for night. I traveled 5 miles to northeast, finding good pasturage of a boggy | 
nature; crossed one small stream. Changed to southeast 1 mile and south IT mile, | } 
finding good pasturage on low hills; changed to southwest over low, hilly, and 
‘rocky land in some pe ee boggy; the feed on this last course was 
abundant and of a good quality. 

ie Fifth day.—i\t Scented hie last night and blew the tent down about 3 o'clock. 
T broke camp about 7 o'clock and started for the station, taking a Boum 
course. After traveling for about 5 miles I crossed a small stream running very } dats 

rapidly toward the northeast. ‘The land was low hills and furnished abundance roca opal aR dOO eee karen 
of feed. I traveled 2 miles farther in same direction and crossed a large stream | 4.0, robbed by the white a7 
with swift current and running northeast; the feed and land the same aspassed | american whaler. We can. feed 
earlier in the day. Continuing in same direction, but a little more to west for | 
4 miles I traveled over low hills; good pasturage and plenty of moss. I crossed 
large hill to north of station: found it barren and very high and rocky. It is’ 
about 1 mile from bottom of hill to open land, and from there on to station is| 
good grazing land. I arrived atstation at 4:15 inthe afternoon. It hadstormed | 
hard from the time I left until my return, raining and blowing hard. 

‘In closing, I will say the herder told me the ground passed over was very 

good and equaled and in places excelled the pasturage in Siberia; he further 


|| 
7 
f 
‘h 


stated that the pasturage surrounding station was sufficient for a year, provid- | | wi indeer, we ‘would soo i 
ing that in the winter there was not over 1 foot of snow nor over 14 inches of — pate any te i yale of 


icy crust on top. If the ice comes first and the snow later, it is impossible for | 
the deer to dig out the feed. yes od 
‘*T noticed in my travels that the feed was on low hills and lowlands, the high | 
hills being barren. f ; ; i 
“The guide, Charley, said that for a long distance into the interior the low- 


; t eaten bookbinders in’ L 
lands were the same as passed over, thus showing that, should it be necessary using reindeer 
to go to the interior this winter, there will surely be plenty of feed for the rein-| reindeer leather 


deer.” < 


MINER W. BRUCE, | 
Teacher. 

Rey. SHELDON JACKSON, 
General Agent of Education in Alaska. 


5 ; APPENDIX G. 


RECONNOISSANCH EAST eae CLARENCE, BY MINER W. 
> . 


REINDEER STATION, PORT CLARENCE, ALASKA, 
August 19, 1892. 


SiR: In your letter of instructions for the government of this station, dated | 
July 4, ultimo, you suggest, among other things, that two expeditions be sent % YU Dee LINE Feet 
out for the purpose of ascertaining the prospects for winter grazing for the rein- reindeer if we penny SERS 
deer, should the country in this immediate vicinity become covered with ice or the: owhers oy Nites! (ae 
deep snow, thus preventing the deer from pawing through it for food. Manson Since peahar anes 

One route designated by you was to the north for the station, in the direction ebumabeieaplt sia y a Malat 
of Kotzebue Sound; and in accordance with your instructions Mr. Gibson, on 
the 27th ultimo, made a trip in that direction, lasting four days and a half, the 
result of which I communicated to you officially on the 2d day of the present 
month. 

On the 3d instant I started on a trip to the northeast, with an oomeak and | 
Seven natives, expecting, if my health permitted, to be gone ten days or two | 

~ weeks. 

Our route lay through Grantley Harbor into Imnrock Lake, and having a fair 
wind, we made a splendid day’s sail, taking us about half way through the lake, 
and camping the first night on the west side. 

{ wish especially to call your attention to the route from Grantley Harbor into 


Imnrock Lake, as it affords, in the event of severe storms, unusual shelter for reputation a’ 
the deer, ‘savages “that, 

A narrow passage, probably 6 miles in length, connects these two beautiful 0 
bodies of water, and as it winds its zigzag course along the line of bluffson each | time. 
side, which commence immediately on leaving Grantley Harbor, is unbroken un- -dropped ant i 
til Imnrock Lake is reached. The passage seems to be of nearly an uniform | cae icrognleaeht Sene 
width, and will not exceed, at its widest part, one quarter of a mile. The bluffs. UREN “came 
on both sides are about 200 feet high, and there appears to be water sufficient to | Phe: Aft 
float an ocean vessel. | | not ventui i 


At several places along the route I left the oomeak, and with the Siberian | 
herder went to the top of the bluff and found the country to the north a gently 
‘undulating table-land, and with my glass-s I could see that for several miles this 
character of country did not seem to change. 

On the south side the same aspect of country appeared, but 4 or 5 miles to the 
south the country became more broken, and took in what appeared to be low 
‘mountains. 

- The whole surface of the country on both sides was covered with a luxuriant. 


places hummocky, and the little spots between seemed to be marshy and often! 


“The Siberian herder seemed much pleased with the character of the feed, and) 
‘frequently pointed out the different kinds of grasses or shrubbery that the deer 


From the natives in my party I learned that the snow in this passage does not 
reach a depth of over on> foot, and usually less: also, that when one side of the | 
ibs Pe Pia . ly i 


ape ee ee <. ae ee poate i 


| teacher 
| Prince of Wales that the Government 


| and they 


| to go over and get caught in the ice 
| laite 


j them for whalebone, furs and oil. In 
that way, the traffic in reindeer skins 
| has. been going on fora good many 


| in this respect.”’ 


Look Aart un- | 


hier wea working. 
a little knowledge of 


‘knowledge-of his. All the teaching is | 
‘done in English. ~The Government has | 
‘insisted that the entire population shall | 
‘be made English-speaking. At’ the end, 
of the first year, the boys had pro- 
gsressed so far that they were able to 
Speak enough English to. do. business, 
They would take fox skins and wolvyer- 
ine and beaver skins down to the trad-- 
ers and ask the traders how much they 
would give by weight or measure in to- } 
bacco, lead, calico, powder, or anything > 
of that sort. The boy could ask the 
‘captain how much he would give for a 
bunch of fox skins, and the captain 
would answer so many yards of calico, 
or so many pounds of powder, or lead, 
and they understood each other. 

“When those boys began school they 
could not understand a word the teach- 
er said. : : 

“These people are very. intelligent. 
They are far above the average North 
American Indian. The first year the 
told these peovle at Cape 


to introduce the reindeer, 
showed so much’ anxiety 
about it that three of them formed a 
partnership and agreed that one should 
go over to Siberia in a canoe late in the 
fall,“and the others would take care of 
his family. while he was gone. He was 


was poing 


in the season so that he would 
have an excuse to spend the. winter 
with a-herd of reindeer to learn to 
manage them, in order that he might 
come back and take care of one on 
this side. On one occasion IT know that 
one of those natives had some whale- 
bone, and he said to the captain of a 
vessel, ‘If you will buy me twenty head 
of reindeer, L will give you this bone. 
All the garments which these people 
are wearing came from Siberia. The 
Siberians bring them over and trade 


generations. These people eee ig 
he effort of the Government-for them |) 
} “KATE FIELD, 


"A PERILOUS SUMMER TRIP. 


|The Newly Explored Northwest—Last Sum- 
mer’s Long Trip in That Region. 

Our own continent still yields instruc- 
tive and valuable results to the ex- 
'plorer, and the work of the Canadian 
‘traveler of whom we give a portrait, 
‘must not be overlooked. While the in- 
‘terest excited by geographical discovery 
|in Africa, the heart of Asia and other 


‘distant lands is proper and commend- 
‘able, surely that associated with explor- 
lation on our own. continent ought not 
| 


Joseph B. Tyrrell. 


iven it by American readers. Mr, Bigs 
Phas pobenee lately from the per-. 
formance of a most notable trip of dis- | 
covery... 24 iy algae 
} mpanied by his brother and a | 
email company of Canadian Indians, in 
May; 1893, -he. started ‘from Edmonton; 


pa 


to have the second place in the regard , | 
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in a Reindeer on Board the Bear 
Published by permission of The Californian. ] 


Hoisting 


| From a photo. by Assistant Engineer A. L. Broadbent, U.S. R. M. 


| passage is covered with sno 
would appear that the deer, if it becomes necessary to move them from the sta- 
tion, can find good grazing either one side or the other of the passage; and in | 
severe storms a refuge may be had behind the high walls of the bluffs. 


| On the morning following our first day’s sail I took the herder to the top of 
| the hill just back of our camp. It is probably four or five hundred feet high 
, and runs out to a point into Imnrock Lake. Fyrom its top a splendid view of the 
| country in every direction is had. The general contour, as far as I could see, 

was the same as that observed from the blufts along the narrow passage. My 

position commanded a view to the northwest, north, and northeast,.and for a 
| distance of 25 miles atleast the same character of country prevailed. As far as 
_ the eye could reach not a mountain was visible and not a speck of snow was seen. 
| ‘To the west there were several miles of what appeared to be a marsh, or a very 

low land, covered with little patches of water back from the lake. These gradu- 
ally disappeared in the north, where the land became higher and of the same 
general character I found farther to the south. 

From my position I could see the faint outline of the north end of the lake, 
| probably 12 or 15 miles away, and J thought I could discern the winding course 
| ofa river coursing through the table-lands to the north, and if so, it was prob- 

ably the Agee-ee-puk River. 
| On the sides and top of the hill from which I was making my observations there 

was a thick growth of the same kind of grasses and shrubbery found the da 
| before. Iwas surprised to find along the route to the top of the hill patches of 
low willow and elder bushes, from the branches of which twittered and flitted 
en birds, and every few paces we advanced aroused ptarmigan in large num- 
| bers. 
| There was nothing in the appearance of the country, so far as I could see, that 
would suggest anything like what one would expect to find bordering on the 
| Arctic circle. On the contrary, the vegetation, much of it, was such as is found 
| in temperate climates, and the birds and insects of the same variety that abound 
in country where the mercury never ranges lower than zero. 
| From my position on the top of the hill I could see what appeared to be a 
| brealc in the range of mountains on the south side of the lake, and as the wind 
was blowing from the north, thus preventing farther advance in the present 
state of the weather, I concluded to sail to the other side and investigate the 
country in that direction. 

The distance across was about 4 miles, but the wind died out when about half 

Way across, and we were compelled to paddle the rest of the Way, a very slow 


process of travel in an oomeak, > 


w, the other is lightly covered. If this be true, it 


lari 


Wate ee 


aa 


aching shore we went into camp,and after dinner TI started with the 

natives for the mountains. My puropse was to simply get an idea of the cou 
try between the shore of the lake and the foot of the mountains that day, and 
take all of the next for determining the extent of the pass. . un 


the same general growth of vegetation as that found before. 
_be of thicker growth or to all appearances more nutritious. If anything there 
was more moss, and perhaps the low bushes hung fuller with blueberries than 
any found before. There were several small mountain streams leading across to 
the lake, and if they were supplied from melting snow it wus far up*or hidden 
between narrow gorges, as none were seen from where we traveled. 
It was alter 6 o’clock when we returned to camp, and before retiring the na- 
tives understood that on the morrow we were going to try -to find a passage 
into the interior. 


sus an ax, spade, field glass, and two hard-tack apiece. _Our course lay across the 
lowlands towards what appeared to be a break in the mountains, and it was at 
_ least 7 miles from camp across to the entrance. Part of the distance lay over 
' comparatively smooth land, and a considerable portion over hummocky ground. 
There did not appear to be any difference in the thickness of the vegetation or 
the variety in these two different surfaces, but the rough ground was the most 
tedious [ have ever attempted to travel over. The little ridges or hummocks 
are too wide to step over, and too shaky to stand upon, so that our trip over this 
section was a series of ups and downs, mostly the latter. 

At our stops for rest I had holes dug with the spade and was surprised to find 
a black, sandy soil, from 1 foot to 3 feet deep, in nearly every instance. Some- 
__ times we could not dig more than a few inches on account of encountering stone 
or slabs of rock, but this was not the rule. I thought I discovered the secret of 
such a heavy and luxuriant vegetation here, from the rich class of the soil and 
the abundance of water. 

In our way towards the break we passed through two groves of elder and wil- 
low trees that were dense, of from 2 to 4 inches in diameter near the butt and 


from 10 to 15 feet high. It was evident that a little grubbing and thinning out 
would have improved the size of these trees materially. 

_ Our journey up the side of the mountain near what appeared to be a pass was 

_ @ tedious one, for the nature of the ground was more or less hummocky. I find 
_ that this class of land is as liable to occur on high or table land as upon low and 
_ marshy ground. 

_ It became apparent as we ascended the mountain that the break or pass which 
appeared to extend through the range was a false one, and when near the top it 
appeared to be a sort of blow-out which came to an abrupt perpendicular at the 
end of a sudden break ahead. From the top of the mountain we had ascended, 
although not the highest by considerable, we could see that the country to the 

_ south was a succession of mountains of perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 feet high, and that 
_ there was no pass into the interior unless following the course of some river. 
Accordingly, we commenced our descent about 2 0’clock, and varied our course 
_ somewhat. It took us farther to the east along the base of the mountains and 
then straight to camp. 

___On our way back we passed over a section of country that was a complete bed 
of moss. We could rake it up in armfuls, and ina few minutes, during a spell of 


herd of about 150 head of deer for one day. 

___ If his estimate was correct, I feel assured that in this particular section a half- 
_ dozen men with hand rakes and pitchforks could, in one week, gather enough to 
_ feed our herd the coming winter. 

_ Siberian herder gave me to understand that a trip in search of winter grazing 
was a useless expenditure of time; that what might appear to ba good feeding 

_ ground now, when winter set in might be covered with a thiek crust of ice or 
, deep snow; that nothing could be told ‘rom the lay of the land “whether feed 

_ Could be gotten at by the deer or not; that a locality which was all that could 
__ be desired this winter would be totally inaccessible next; that it was the prac- 

_ tice on the Siberian side to select what appeared to be a good scction for winter 


to some locality where feed could be had. 
This was the same information Mr. Gibson had gathered. from our chief Si- 


not favorable for moving north the following morning, to retrace my steps and 
return to the station. : 
|. I had left rather against my judgment, for my work of late had told on me 
and I needed rest. On my return to camp that evening I was completely worn 
_ out, and during the night experienced a slight chill. 
__ The morning broke rainy, and I was feeling miserably. The judgment of the 
Siberian that it was a useless trip was a strong argument in my present condi- 
| tion, and when, an hour later, a strong north wind settled the matter of prog- 
ress towards the north against us, at least for that day, but was a fair wind for 
the station, I ordered everything packed, and, after about fourteen hours’ sail, 
reached the station. 
As we must in a considerable measure depend upon the judgment of the four 
Siberian herders, who have spent all their lives in the rearing and care of rein- 
_ deer, it seems to me that in the present state of affairs at the station, with so 
/ much to do and so little time before cold weather will set in, when the presence 
of myself and Mr. Gibson is required, further exploration in search of winter 
_ feed ought to be abandoned, or at least postponed until later in the fall. 
__ From this view of the matter, I would respectfully ask a modification of your 
_ instructions upon this point. 
S I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 


ars 


« 


MINER W. Brucn, 
a : Leacher. 


~ Rev. SHELDON JACKSON, 
General Agent of Hducation in Alaska, Washington, D. C. 


a APPENDIX H. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR’GUIDANCE OF REINDEER STATION. 


On Boarp U. S. REVENUE MARINE STEAMER BEAR, 
ts At anchor off Port Clarence, July 4, 1892. 


_ All the afternoon we traversed the lowlands towards the mountains and found | 
It could not well) 


Accordingly, by 7 o’clock we were ready to begin our tramp. We took with. 


rest, we gathered sufficient to feed, as our Siberian herder declared, our whole | 


At different times during the day, as had occurred during the day before, the } 


grazing, and if it became covered with thick ice or deep snow, to move thedeer | 


berian herder, whom he had with him, and I partly resolved, if the wind was. 


| | Jegislation for the protection of the rei 


REINDEER IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


Mr. J. B. Tyrell of the geological survey tells some 
marvelous stories regarding the game he saw in his jour- 
ney through the great “barren grounds” of the Canadian 


Northwest. He says: ‘ 
“When we reached the edge of the woods north of 
Lake Ahabasca, in the beginning of August, we com- 
menced to meet afew deer every day. One evening as 
we were“paddling along a moderately large lake one of 
my half-breeds drew my attention to what he thought to 
be earth moving some distance away, and on looking 
through my glass I saw that it was an immense herd of 
reindeer. There were thousands in the herd. They 
were in bands of 200 or 300 each, and crowded as closely as 
possible together. It was presumed that they did so in 
order to partially escape the torture of the black flies. 
“Walking in between a couple of bands we opened fire, 
and they stampeded in every direction. One of the party 
was obliged to take refuge behind some heavy brush to 
prevent the deer from tramping upon him. We killed 
seventy of them. The fatter ones furnished rich, juicy 
meat. The choice meat of each deer when dried would 
average only about twelve pounds. ¢ ; 
“After remaining there two or three days, during 
which we were engaged in drying meat, we started tak- | 
ing photographs. We could walk right into the midst of 
the deer. As we did so they would rush a little way to 
each side to allow us to pass and then close up the ranks 
immediately behind us. The sight was amazing. There 
we stood, surrounded on every side by deer, swaying 
their long slender horns to and fro, As faras we could 
see there were countless herds, covering about twenty 
acres each and standing as thickas they could mass to- 


gether.” te. 
Mr. Tyrell said there were no ducks or geese in that 


country, but when they reached the shores of Hudson 
Bay they found evidence of both ducks and geese having 
been there in large numbers. 
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er could not survive - 
3 impossible for them 


Sir: During the months of Augustand September, 1891, T purchased in Siberia}: 
‘and landed ‘September 21) at Unalaska sixteen domestic reindeer. Having nol) 
herder to take charge of them. I turned them loose on the small island of Amak-| 
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‘Entered atthe Postofice, Sitka, Alaska, as Sec- 
ond-cluss Mail Matter. 


Saturday, April 29, 1893 
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TAME REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


ATTEMPT TO INTRODUCE THE 
SIBERIAN SPECIES, 


n Cag < 


| — 
Si—ee 


It was in the fall of 1890, that Tap 
ALASKAN heard for the first time from 
the mouth of Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 
| D:D. about the great danger, which 
| threatened the Eskimos of Alaska of 
succumbing in the near feature to star- 
‘vation..~ Dr. Jackson then returned to 
Sitka from his tour of inspection, to 
Northern’ *Alaska, on board the Rev- 
enue Steamer Bear, Cant. M. A. Healy. 
In ‘a Jecture the reverend gentleman | 
told’ us of his findings and how 
‘the whalingships were pushing further 
|and further through Bering Straits 
into the Arctic Ocean, in quest of the 
whale and the walrus, which through 
| the eager pursuit by the whaling fleet 
had almost become extinct in lower 
latitudes. The faet had become pain- 
fully apparent-to an interested observer, 
| that through the whoiesgale destruction 
of these niarine animals, the Eskimo 
was threatened with an entire depriva- 
| tion of the food, upon which he had been 
“wont for ages-to subsist, and that nat- 
ure had nothing: to offer him, under 
éxisting -conditions, for a substitute. 
Without human’ foresight. coming to 
the aid ofthat hardy race, its membere 
were doomed to be gradually annihilat- 
-ed by starvation, and its villages 
should soon be converted into charnel 
houses, as in reality already had tak- 
“en place in some instances. 

In addition to conveying Dr. Jackson, 
as General Agent of Exueation for 
| Alaska to the settlements which dot | 
'Aliska’s coasts of Bering sea and the 

Arctic Ocean, Capt. Healey was under | 
instruetions ‘fram the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to -visit the coast of Siberia, 

‘and distribute preseats.to the Koraks 
around Cape Navarin in refurn for 
' shelter and food furnished shipwrecked 

Amerieah. whalers. A> cruise’ of 790! 

miles Jong was made by the Bear 
' along the Siberiaa coast, and this voy- 
| age was most:opportune lo demonstrate 
to" Dr, Jackson and Capt Tfeady the 
“advantirge ‘the -Asintic const davellers 
“possessed in the domesticated reindeer, 
' while their neighbors ov the Anierican 

side had nothing to rely: upen for food 
but the products of thesea, which were 
diminishing at an, alarming rate by the 
white inan’s pursuit. — % 

For the space of 

r. Jackson 
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try) or a dugout for winter use. 


Young Eskimo Woman. 


nak, where they successfully wintered. 


The landing this morning at this station from the U. S. Revenue Marine | 


steamer Sear (Capt. Michael A. Healey, commander) of a band of fifty-three 
domesticated reindeer from South Head, Siberia, together with four herders,” 
marks the establishment of the first herd of the kind in Alaska, 

This is an event of far more than ordinary importance. If successful, it will 


create throughout northern and central Alaska a new food supply in place of © 


the whale, the walrus, and the fur-bearing animals that are yearly becoming 
scarcer and more difficult to obtain. 

Furnished a better and surer food supply, the native population, now decreas- © 
ing in numbers, may reasonably be expected to increase. ; ‘a 
Changing them from mere hunters to herdsmen, it wiil be the first upward step 
in their civilization. ae Ta 

With the increase in civilization of the natives and the general introduction 
of domestic reindeer, the vast, bleak, frigid, and now comparatively useless 
plains of Arctic Alaska will be reclaimed and become a source of wealth and 
prosperity to the land. 


The realization of this desirable condition of things is largely in your hands. ; 


The friends of the movement and the National Government, which has been 
asked to extend it, will be encouraged to go forward or led to withdraw from 


further effort as the herd now intrusted to your care prospers or comes to $ 


naught. a 
With so much at stake, you will make the care and welfare of the herd your 
first and most constant care. Everything else is of secondary importance. | 


WINTER GRAZING. ~ 


The most trying season will be next winter, when the food that now abounds 
everywhere will be largely covered up with snow and ice. In Siberia I am in- 
formed that the winter grazing is sometimes from 100 to 150 miles away from — 
the summer grounds, the herd being driven back and forth spring and fall. 

It is essential, then, that you take early steps to find a good location for win- 
ter. Tothis end I would advise that as soon as your house is inclosed you take 
Charley and the most experienced of the Siberian herders and make a thorough 
exploration of the surrounding country. I would make one trip through Grantly 


Harbor, Yoks-hook River, Imrock Lake, to the headwaters of Agee-ee-puk and q 


Coy-vee-arak rivers; also, on the trail from Grantly Harbor towards Unala 
Kleet and St. Michael. I would also advise a trip into and through the moun- © 
tains north of the station. Charley will be a good guide, and perhaps the Sibe- 
rian will know by the lay and general appearance of the land the most suitable 
place to winter. 

I feel great solicitude with regard to this. A mistake may result in the loss 
of our herd by starvation. The natives around Port Clarence aflirm that, while 
there is not much snow on the plains between the hills and the sea, yet it is cov~ 
ered with a hard, icy crust which the deer can not break through for food. 
They further say that, years ago, when the wild reindeer frequented the coast, 
they were only found in summer—that in winter they migrated towards Norton 
Sound. 

' It may prove that the winter grazing grounds that shall be selected may be 
too far away ; that it will become necessary to close up for the winter the present 
house and establish temporary headquarters in the vicinity of the deer. If this. 
necessity arises, | would suggest that you build a log house (if in a timber coun- 


PROTECTION FROM DOGS. 


ES Another danger to the herd arises from the attacks of strange dogs. You 


therefore, require one of the herders on watch to be armed, and instruct 


7 im t , down any d og a AC he 

settlement. When a dog is thus killed you : he ¢ 
him the necessity for the step, express your regret at his | 

suitable payment for the dog. PT Beh ay fovis tt i re 

~ When any visiting natives come into your neighborhood have them noti 

-at once that they must keep their dogs tied up. _Deal firmly, justly, kindly, 

patiently with the natives, and thus secure their good will. as AR eae 

Once a month you will count thé herd, and if any are missing or have been 
killed note it down, with cause (if known), and reportsame with all the circu 
stances to the Bureau of Education. « ‘ : ie 

If any exigency arises by which it becomes necessary to kill a deer for food, dhty ay 

you will first use any surplus among the geldings, and after that from among | — -—%® — 2 “enti 
the bulls. None are to be killed, however, except in cases of extreme necessity. | n of Dc 


“ oe ry Wee Scns 
HERDERS. Jackson, ‘General Agent of Education 
ARS £ aegr 
: in Alaska. .1893,”” and will fo 
The herders consist of two classes: oo Sos shea is Sabres 5 hy 
1, Experienced men from Siberia. 1p his endeavors, and those of Capt 
2, Native Alaskans who may wish to learn the management and care of rein- Healy, U.S. Revenue Marine, to br 
deer. aun . the question to ‘a solution, as eor 
The Siberians, being away from their friends and among a strange, selfish, manded bv’! ‘ «je 
f A oye F 3 y humanity. Tse ee 
and at times jealous and suspicious people, need your special care and protection. Delete hoe oe 
Take pains to make them feel that you have a fatherly interest inthem. Ihope| ., D% Jackson commences his report} 
their treatment will be such that they will choose to remain with us perma- by relating his experiences during bis] 
nce ae Pen ie : oa a 2 cruise in’ 1890, in Northérn Alaskan | 
e second class should be picked young men (one or two from a settlement), dad Siberi: ir BFE 
- who aie expected to take a two-years training in the care of the herd and thus for : a ee sure Ha staked here 
become fitte! to take charge of future herds in the neighborhood of their own fore, and upou his'return to: Washing= 
homes. At the close of their two-years course, if they have been faithful to their ton in the latter part of the same year 
Ee ee Behe pees, it Peta mapa give nee the a ae “he was suceessful in enlisting the in- 
start in life. is class will need constant watching. Anyone persistently re- ferestoe Sen! Stee i uae | 
fusing to obey necessary rules, shirking his duties on watch, or otherwise ee fe Re Senator Henry M. Teller, or 
showing a want of interes{ in this work, or anyone that proves too dull to learn | ,.“0'0TACO, and Representative Louis dy. | 
is to be dismissed from the service and sent away from the station. McComas, of Maryland, in’ bringing 
: Sea Tee peed to be subdivided into classes corresponding with the num-— proposed measures before either branch | - 
5 , Spt : : “of Congress, providi , yne- 
For instance, if you should have twelve in the second class, and, as now, four + as Yoh : ae iding: for. the ey 4 
_in the first class, you will place three of the second class under the tuition and jary aid during. 1891,.-for securing 
oversight of each of the four of the first class; and whenever he goes on watch) —_# herd of tame Siberian reindeer to be 
_ they shall accompany him and be subject to his direction. It will then, asa transplanted into: Northern Alaska. | 
_ gen-ral rule, be necessary for only one of the Siberians to be with the herd at a Owing to'the session of Consress end 
time. In case of sickness of one of the Siberians his pupils will be assigned duty s re ii ss ae “3h 
with the others until the sick one recovers and returns to duty. ing on March 4, 1891, however, no} 
_ After conference with the Siberians you will be able to systematize the hours legislation infurtherance of the seheme | 
_ of wateh. In this f would defer largely to the method pursued in Siberia. was obtained) and Dr Jackson made 
~ When the seasons of watch are determined upon you will see that each watch Gna o pon exec al sna bees GR Rea 
promptly relieves the preceding one at the proper time. be is Roa Pees & the. 
The herders of both classes are to be housed, clothed, fed, and cared foratthe Country for voluntary subscriptions to} 
xpense of the station. e | the objectin.view.. The response was] _ 
SHELTER. prompt and generous, and $2,145. were 
: POCBIVEI poa¥a gy bon 
At the home station, when off duty, have the herders construct comfortable “Moreover; the executive. branclies of 
gouts for their own use. If you can spare the large dugout already com- the Government showed-a very -favoral _ 
menced that can be turned over to the herders. if = Pee eae pie ). 
~ If it becomes necessary to have the herd a large distance off, buy some wal- _ vble disposition to assist the efforts of: 
rus hides for a covering, and let the herders make a small tent that can be the reverend gentleman to make a 
-moved from place to plate. | Bec and ree arith: hie EraTh sol LatnEty ee cee 
You will make an inspection of the dugouts every Saturday, and require them ©8218 W mn aaa Ww 
to be kept as cleanly as possible. Allow no slops or offal to be thrown upon the the Siberian deer into Alaska. Dr. W oy 
ground near the door. T.. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 


SUPPLIES. tion, charged De. Jackson with the 
continuanee of the work of introdue- 
_ You will furnish them with the necessary iron teakettles and pots for cook-| | ing the deer, in addition to his regular 
ing. They are expected to procure driftwood for fuel. You will also furnish work for the sehools. The Treasury 
them a sufficiency of reindeer skins for bedding. These supplies are Govern- Department issued — instructions tol 
ment property, and are to be carried upon the inventory list. Agee ye ae 
aici aes : : : Capt. Healy, of the Bear, to farnish: 
ee ou will supply them with comfortable native fur’clothing, according to the the Doctor every possible facility for 
son. : ; ae 
ii If the suppliesI leave with you for this year ave not sufficient, you will employ the purchase and transportation of the 


some of the native women to make more. As the reindeer clothing can be pur- animals, while the Depaitment of 
Ly eae Se resin Shee sane meu fe made in Alaska, you will make outat) | State sueceeded in the Rassian Goyern- 

t season a list of garments needed and res tf B s ing Z peg é = ‘ it or 
officer of the revenue cutter to have them se Tai bee Ponds roe will onan ai eas pig BeHons 1 os ot. 
_ furnish him sufficient barter from the reindeer trade goods. on the Siberian coast, directing them 

( Once a month you will inventory all bedding, clothing, cooking utensils, and to render.what assistance they could, 
oe oyernment Pree a cee by the herders. _All preparations having been made, 

z Ci athe Ss =) ing Se i y pas = 
air and sun Mette netarsatiea fon tae es ee Te re — ! uart an essorupent gt Bods biocanag 
Herders of the second class need speciai watching that they do not give or sell for barter with the Siberians for their 
their clothes, bedding, or other Government property to their friends. reindeer, Dr, Jackson embarked once 
ae) more for the coast of Siberia, in the 


a eae revenue cutter Bear, on May 25, 1891. 
ov -” . 


a 


Ba Sen meal, pilot bread, beans, and tea will be sent from San Francisco. _ PROUURING THE FIRST REINDEER: 

Itis best, however, as far as possible, to preserve their native diet. Y 1b |P jee ik of puretiasii indeer in 

therefore purchase supplies ot oil, dried end fresh fish, ete. Soy ae ibe Pak ob Gees aie hs 

| Assoon as you can determine it fix upon a regular ration, which you ean is- Siberia was not eatered upon without 

4 re cally or at popular REE ke Sp Etisies shall show to be best. | many uncertainties and. misgivings, 
- Outsiders or friends are not to be allowed to gather in and eat with th rs it never 1 accofiplished be 

_ Nor shall the herders be allowed to give them food. If any food is fa hore | fe see alite i anys ge ae 

away it must be done by the superintendent or his assistant, and an account 

_kept of the same, giving date, approximate amount, and number of recipients 

ou will encourage the herders when off duty to trap for rabbits and foxes both. 

or fur and food. 

_ When any garment, bedding, skin, or other property (except food) is issued | 

oa herder or his wife, charge it against him in a book kept for the purpose 

his will be a check against wastefulness, prevent any one receiving more ‘or 

than his share, and enable us to ke2p an account of the expense of trainin 
eh individual 2 ! : 3 


Ss 
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wt tae er th ee _~ - - ere Eaten oh . ~ ~ 

a4 pp rs ee ae 


a | eC 


si oa that 
the wild d i of Siberia ave very 
superstitions “people, and need to Le 
approached with great wisdom aud 
tact. Dr. Jackets eCulations inn - 
Sird to this subject were: “Ifa man 
should sell us deer, and the following 
Winter an epidemic break cut in his 
berd, or some Calamity befall his family 


{that his “bad luck was all cue to the 
sale of the deer: c 


ja Nonprogressive people. They have 
|jived for ages outside of the ac‘ivities 
jand progress. of the world, As the 
fathers did, so continue to dotheir 
|ehildren, 
Those people had never before been 
asked to sell their deer, and they were 
| suspicious of the designs of the Ameri- 
vans who bad come to visit them. 
|The presence of Capt. Healy allayed 
these fears to a great extent, however. 
This gallant commander had been long 
and favorably known along the Sibe- 
rian Coast and Dr. Jackson pays him 
a deserving tribute by stating. “With 
a stranger in command Iam eonfident 
that but little would have been ace 
complished ip the summer of 1891.” _ 


‘sixteen live reindeer were purchased 
and safely landed at Amaknak Island, 


rangements bad been made for the 
‘purchase of more animals the follow- 
ing season. 

| Upon Dr. Sheldan Jackson’s retarn to 
Washington in the fall ef 1891, he once 


amore commeneed to take steps to se-’ 


‘cure the necessary Congressional aid in 
furtherance of the scheme to introduce 
a permanent food supply through  do- 


} 4 3 is a : 
mesticated reideer, and this time his 


etforts were crowned with success, 
| Onthe 2d day of May, 1892, Dr. 
Dtsch started for his third summer’s 
work on the coast of Siberia and Arctic 
‘Alaska in the Us 98." Revenue 
Steamer Bear, Capt. M.A. Healy. 
eammanding, bee 

_ Upon reaching Unalaska, May 22d, 
he found that the reindeer left the 


previous fallou Amaknak and Una- 


Naska Islands had ‘wintered success- 


\fally and were in good condition with | 


‘an inerease of two. 
eet : - 


‘Tire. WoRK IN-THE SUMMER OF 1892, 


During the season five trips were 
made to Siberia, and 175 reindeer’ pur- 
chased. On Jun2 29th, the head of 
Point Clarence was decided upon as 
the first Alaska reindeer station, and 
in the early morning of July 4th sare 


first installment of 53 
4 jere. ie ‘ Mi 


the Stanians would siake tiie believe 


Second. The Siberian deerman are |- 


The result of ‘the mission was that | 


in the harbor of Unalaska; woile ar-} 


some sewing or cooking for the herders. 
apportion the work among them. 


SCHOOL. 


metic, and writing. 
to the use of the English language. 


FUEL. 


MORALS. 


be absent at the same time. 


Uf any of the herders shall be married and have their wives with them, yo 
can issue a ration and clothing also to the wife, requiring from her in retur 


If there are several women you can 


If cireumstances permit, you will gather the herders that are off duty, and. 
such others as may wish to attend, into the schoolroom for two or three hours 
daily (except Saturday and Sunday) and drill them in elementary reading, arith- 


Special emphasis will be given, both in and out of school, — 


As far as possible you will procure and use driftwood for fuel at the station. 
_ The coal is to be reserved for keeping a fire through the night and for seasons 
when you may be unable to secure driftwood. 


__ It is scarcely necessary to write that you will allow no liquor, gambling, pr 
fanity, or immorality at the station or among the herders. Lie 
You will allow no barter or unnecessary work at the station on Sunday. 

You or your assistant must always be at the station. 

If the station is temporarily removed to the winter 


ft 


ae 
one 


3.8 


+ 


Both of you must not 


= 


mailed to the Bureau of Hducation. 


. of Education. 


States Bureau of Education. 


suggest for the benefit of the station. 
the following year. 
tion and good judgement. 


Wishing you great success, I remain 
Yours truly, 


Mr. MINER W. BRUCE, 


animals. 


and the reindeer are increasing. 


far outnumber the nomads. 


According to the late census there are in Sweden (1870) 6,702 Lapland rs 
with 220,800 reindeer ; in Norway (1865) 17,178 Laplanders, with 101,768 reindeer 
in Finland (1865) 615 Laplanders, with 40,200 reindeer ; in Russia (1859) 2,207 Lap- 


landers, with 4,200 reindeer. 


| With those that belong to farm2rs and others I think we may safely say that 
The Samoides have the largest and finest — 
breeds which are not numbered among those of the Lapps. a 
are Lapps who own 2,000 reindeer; in Sors2le, in Sweden, one is said to own 
5,000, and others 1,000 and 2,000. Some of the forest Lapps have 1,000. In Lulea 

Lappmark there are herds of over 2,000; in Finmarken, of 5,000; and some 
| Lapps have owned as many as 10,000. A herd of 2,000 to 2,500 is said to give — 


the reindeer number about 400,000. 


about 200 to 250 calves yearly. 


' aration would be impossible. 


see, 


ao 


* 


grazing grounds then that for the time being becomes headquarters. 
ceeetnitiecnmembenr Hk catt Te SoG tat a a ab UE Late in 
REPORTS. 


1. You will keep a log book or brief daily journal of events at the station, ex: 
tending from July 1 of each year to the following June 30. 


2. You will keep in a book furnished you an itemized statement of all barter 
for supplies for the station, giving date of transaction, name and quantity of 
article purchased, and articles and quantities of each given in exchange. A 
copy of this statement will be annually forwarded to the United States Bureau 


8. On the last day of March, June, September, and Decamber of each year you 
will make out an inventory of all stores and public property in your possession, 
including bedding an1 cooking utensils in use by the herders. 
include the clothing issued to and in use by the herders. ’ ie 

A copy of these reports will be forwarded by the annual mail to the United 


4. On the Jast day of June each year you will make out and mail to the United ; 
States Bureau of Education an annual report of operations at the station. in |) 
this report you will embody any recommendations that your experience may | 


5, On the Ist of August each year you will make a requisition for supplies for — 


As the work is new and untried, much must necessarily be left to your discre- 


Superintendent of Leindeer Station, Port Clarence, Alaska. Bees 


APPENDIX J. 


DOMESTIC REINDEER IN LAPLAND. 
[From Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun, vol 2, pp. 167 and 168.] ef 


The Fjeld Lapp’s tine is engaged in adding to his herd, to which he and his. 
family devote all their energies, for their welfare depends on the growth of the, | 
It is difficult to ascertain exactly the increase or decrease of reindeer 
according to the districts, for the people often change, and there has been 
late years in the North a large immigration of Norwegian Lapps to the ter 
_tory of Sweden, especially to Keresuando, but, taken asa whole, the population 
There is a greater number in Norway than in 
Sweden, owing to the number of stationary binder (farmer) and sea Lapps whi 


_ Every owner has his own mark branded upon the ears ofall his reindeors, and 
no other person has a right to have the same, as this is the lawful proof of own- ; 
ership; otherwise, when several berds are mingled on the mountains, the sep- — 
According to custom no one can make anew mark — 
_ but must buy that of an extinct herd ; if these ar 

familiesthat own them is often high; the name of the purchaser and each mark 
be recorded in court, like those of any other owner and property. The. 
ording to the pasture land occupied. 2 
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U.S. REVENUE STEAMER BEAR, 
_ San Francisco, Cal., December 6, 1890, — 
DEAR Str: Under orders from the Secretary of the Treasury, I have been ten 
years on the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean station of the U.S. Revenue Marine 
Service. : ; 
' My duties have brought me very closely in contact with and greatly interested — 
mein the native population. 2 
On aceount of this interest, I have watched with pleasure the coming among 
them of the missionaries of the several churches and the teachers of the Govern- 
ment schools. : ay 

I have also seen with apprehension the gradual exhaustion of the native food 
supply. 

ivr time immemorial they have lived principally on the whale, seal, walrus, 
salmon, and wild reindeer. But in the persistent hunt of white men for the 
whale and walrus, the latter has largely disappoared, and the former been 
driven beyond the reach of the natives. ‘The white men are also erecting can- 
neries on their best fishing streams, and the usual supply of fish is being cut off ; | 
and with the advent of improved firearms the wild reindeer are migrating 
farther and farther away. : 

With the disappearance of the whale, walrus, salmon, and reindeer, a very | 
large portion of their food supply is taken away, and starvation and gradual ex- 
tinction appear in the near future. ; 

On my recent cruise [ was accompanied by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States — 
General Agent of Education, and together we have made the question of a future 
food supply the subject of special thought and investigation. — : 

We have consulted with a few of the leading teachers, missionaries, traders, 
and whaling captains whom we have met, and they, without a single exception, — 

agree with us that the most practical relief is the introduction of domesticated 

reindeer into that portion of Northern and Arctic Alaska adapted to them. 

In Lapland there are 400,000 domesticated reindeer, sustaining a population of 

27,000. In Siberia, but a few miles from Alaska, with climate and country of 
similar conditions, are tens of thousands of tame reindeer supporting thousands 
of people, and it will be a very easy and comparatively cheap matter to introduce 
“the tame reindeer of Siberia into Alaska and teach the natives the care and 
management of them. ; : : 

This it is proposed to do in connection with the industrial schools established 
among the natives by the Bureau of Education. As in connection with the in- 
dustrial schools in Dakota, Indian Territory, and elsewhere, the Indian boy is 
taught the raising of stock, so in the industrial schools of Alaska it is proposed — 
to teach the Eskimo young men the raising of tame reindeer. is 

A few-thousand dollars expended now in the establishment of this new indus- 
try will save hundreds of thousands hereafter. Forif the time comes when the 
Government will be compelled to feed these Eskimo it will cost over $1,000,000, 

In Northern Alaska there are about 400,000 square miles that are adapted to 
the reindeer and are unfit for anything else. a ; 

This region has a present population of about 20,000, all of whom will be ulti- 
mately benefited by the new industry. : 4 

With an assured support, such as will come from herds of tame reindeer, 

. there is no reason why the present population shall not be increased in numbers 
and advanced to the position of civilized, wealth-producing American citizens. 
Asking for your favorable consideration and earnest advocacy of this matter, | 


~ - remain, very respectfully 
ae : M. A. HEALY, 


Captain, U.S. Revenue Marine. 


Hon. W. F. Harris, LL.D., 
; U. 8S. Cominissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. zs 


DESTITUTION AMONG THE ALASKA ESKIMO, 


[An interview with Capt. M. A. Healy, U. S. Revenue Marine Service, in San Francisco Chron 
icle, December 12, 1890.] 
For several seasons past the Eskimo of Northwestern Alaska have experienced 
_ great hardships in obtaining a supply of deer meat for their winter stores. It 
is to be feared that when the Bear makes her annual visit to the Arctic next 
Ee 9 aE eal acne | 


summer many of the villages will be found to have lost their residents.from 
starvation. The latest advices from the Arctic report a failure not only in the 
~ autumn deer hunt, but in the entire catch of whales. walrus, and seals. 

)  . Naturally of a timid disposition the deer have learned that the natives with 
_ breech-loading arms are far more formidable foes than when bows, arrows, and 
spears were employed in the chase. Again,the Eskimo spare neither young nor 
- old when a herd is found, and little suckling fawns, as well as does carrying 
- young, fall victims to their guns. 

Formerly on the lower Yukon around St. Michael, on Norton Sound, and in 
the country known as the Kotzebue Sound district, numbers of deer made yearly 
visits. Now it is rare to find that the natives living at these points have seen 
or tasted deer meat. 

The Alaskan deer of the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions have been confounded 
with the reindeer of other localities, but while certainly belonging to the rangifer 

_ family, they are the true barren-ground caribou, differing from the upland cari- 
_bou and domesticated reindeer of Lapland and Siberia in being smaller in body 
and horns. From July to September the instincts of the deer induce them to 
_ come from the interior to the seacoast to obtain rest and freedom from the tor- 
tures inflicted by the hordes of mosquitoes that infest the inland-swamps, and | 
also to get saline matter from the herbage and moss growing in proximity to 
_ the ocean. In September they commence their inland migration, and from 
July until the middle of October they are ruthlessly pursued by the natives. 
Some rest is afforded to the animals during the dark days that prevail in the 
| Aretic zone from November until January, but as soon after the early part of 
_ February as the weather permits the food-seekers again take the field. The 
_ does have their young during April, and by a provision of nature the horns of 


~ the female only attain size during the time she is suckling the fawn and until it 

_ reaches such an age that it can feed—about two months. 

+, When it is considered that a deer weighing on an average 125 pounds is con- 

4 sumed ata single sitting by five or six natives it may be readily perceived that 

the average returns of a successful hunting party must be large to feed a village. . 

During the pastseason in the Arctic the attention of Capt. Healy of the United 

tes revenue steamer Lear, has been directed to avery pointéd manner to the 
nment of some method whereby the supply of de 


for food and clothing | — 
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i f Wales, in the summer 
nd were continued the fullo 
ummer by Messrs. Bruee and 
full of the investigators named 
‘ing iu favorable reports, 
aan i Mia ig, x. : <8 fo, ee 
PROSPECTIVE GAINS. 
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“Dr. Jachsen sal sin rela-! 
den to this: “The reindeer is the anime. 4 
al which God's. provideive seems ta 
aave provided for those nertherm ree: 
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It is ‘also a notable fact, as can be, 
seen from the chart of Alaska and ] we 
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E. Siberia, wecompanying the report, | 
that Alaska North,’as well as Souvh, of 
the Yukon river offers abundant past- 
urage for reindeer. It can reasonably 
be expected, therefore, that if Govern- 
medty continues togfitrnish money for) 
the purehase of reindeer, the struggle | j 
for existence, to which the Eskimo] 
and the Indian-of the Interior is now 
subjected, will be considerably al- 
leviated, which a* the end meansa 
repeopling of the country. re J 
The introduction of reindeer will be, | 
further, the meuns of elevating they 
coast and interior race from _ barbarism: 
to civilization. A change from the 
condition of hunters to that of herders, } 
the history of the human race shows | 
is along step upwards in the scale of} 
civilization, teaching them to pra 
for the future by new methods, 


tion f 
up without n at stated 
intervals. The report says in regard to 
this: “A reindeer express across Alas- 
ka, from the Arctic to the Pacific 
Ovean,* would have a corresponding 
cominereial value to that section a fle 
‘telegraph between New York and 
London theirs. It woult enable to: 
owners of the whaling fleet to avail) 
tiers rt of the latest convuercia’ | 


hews and keep amore perfect coutro! 
over their a wi teres 
fSeVeral i bastrations and the ehart 


which accompany the report or satly 

add to its interesting features, fo > many 
of which, in the marrow scope of 2 
“hewapaper article, it has not bee 
possible to refer. 

The efforts of Dr. Sheldon Jnekson, 
soably supported by Capt. M.A. Heatly 
deserve the gratit ude of the country, as | 
they tend notonly to materially bene 
‘fit the coast and inland divellers ol 
‘Northern Alaska, but also to open vy 
a vast region the rich resauress o 
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_ tage of the presence on the Bear of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States Commis-— 


urposes may be increased:i in N Be rnwoetern: PAlysie This y year, ssi ert ‘advaus 


sioner of Education for-Alaska, the captain, in conjunction with Commissioner 
| Jackson, intends to present to the Secretary of the Interior data upon the subject. 

Within a radius of 100 miles inland from’ the shores of the ocean on the Siberian 
coast, from Cape Navarin to Plover Bay, there are a people known as deer men. 
They belong to the Chukchee tribe of Siberians, and are essentially a nomadic — 
race, wandering from Hast Cape, on the northern coast, to Cape Navarin, south- | 
ward. Accompanied by their herds of tame reindeer, ‘aggregating in many in- 
stances thousands, they roam insearch of food. These r eindeer, while resembling 
the Alaskan species in the main, differ in the texture of their skins, the pelts being | 
spotted brown and white, with asmooth surface. These deer men subsist mainly 
on the products of their herds, bartering the skins with the coast natives for 
tobacco, seal oil, walrus hides for their “boot soles, and other minor commodi- 
ties, such as powder, shot, lead, and flour. At Cape Navarin and Hast Capé 
Siberia, they sometimes meet the whaling ships and sell them deer meat an § 
skins for tobacco, ete. 

Capt. Healy’s ideas are to propose to the Goverement that he be empowered. ; 
| to purchase a number of these deer of both sexes and transport them on the Bear 
to some point on the Alaskan coast where moss and feed are plentiful. These 
deer are to form the nucleus of a herd, and from the yearly increase they can be 
distributed over other portions of the Northwest Territory. As the Alaskan — 
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| or the vicinity of Kotzebue Sound. This location has climatic similarities with ; | 


| Eskimo are not skilled in herding the deer, Capt. Healy intends, if permission | 
| be granted by the Government, to endeaver to enlist the services of some Crsiod 
'rienced Siberian nativés to instr uct them. om 
_ Unless some measures be adopted, as suggested by Capt. Healy, it is sure ‘tha 

a decade will witness the extermination of the people of our Arctic province on 
its northwest shores. The results of the active and unscrupulous chase of the 
pelagic food supplies by the whalemen have already become evident; walrus 
are almost invisible on the ice floes within reach of the native hunters, while 
the flurried and galled whale makes its passage to the unknown regions of thea 
Arctic Ocean at a speed which defies the natives to capture it. 

The proposition of Capt. Healy will be communicated to the Washington au- 

| thorities at an early date. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE WHALES. 
{From Bancroft’s History of Alaska, pp. 668 and 669.] 


Of whaling enterprise in the neighborhood of the Alaskan coast mention has — 
already been made; but a few statements that will serve to explain the enormous — 
decrease that has occurred in the catch within the last three decades’ Bask not be 
out of place. 

Of the 600 or 700 American whalers that were fitted out for the season of 1857, 
at least one-half, including most of the larger vessels, were engaged in the north 
Pacific. The presence of so vast as fleet tended of course to exhaust the whaling- 
grounds or to drive the fish into other waters, for there areno permanent whal 
ing-grounds on any portions of the globe except those encircled by ice for about — 
| ten months in the year. In the seas of Greenland, not many years ago, whales — 
were rarely to be seen; in 1870 they were fairly plentiful. The sea of Okhotsk 
and the waters in the neighborhood of the Aleutian Islands were a few decades — 
ago favorite hi niing grounds but are now almost depleted, while in 1870 the ; 
| coast of New Siberia was swarming with whales. Schools of sperm whale are — 
oceasonally seen between the Alaska peninsula and Prince William Sound, and — 
the humpback sometimes makes its appearance as far north as Baranof Island. 
| Between Bristol Bay and Bering Strait a fair catch issometimes taken, but most 
| of the vessels forming what is termed the north Pacific whaling fleet now pass 
into the Arctic Ocean in quest of their prey. Probably not more than 8 or 10 (a) 
them are employed on the whaling-crounds of the Alaskan coast. 

In 1881 the whaling fleet of the north Pacific mustered only thirty and inthe ~ 
| following year forty craft, of which fourwere steamers. The catch for 1881 was 4 
one of the most profitable that has occurred since the date of the transfer, being” if 
valued at $1,139,000, or an average of about $57,000 for each vessel, some of them — 
returning with cargoes worth $75,000 and few with cargoes worth less than $30,-- 
00. In 1883 the catch was inconsider able, several of the whalers returning 
‘* clean,” and few making a profit for their owners. 

The thr eatened destruction of these fisheries is a matter that seems to deserve 
some attention. In 1850, as will be remembered. it was estimated that 300 
whaling vessels visited Alaskan waters and the Okhotsk and Bering seas. Two 
y.ars later the value of the catch of the north Pacific fleet was more than $14,- 
000,000. 

After 1852 it gradually decreaseed until in 1862 it was less than $800,000; fen 
| 1867 the amount was about $3,200,000; in 1881 it had again fallen to $1, 139, 000, 
and for the season of 1883 there was astill further reduction. 


| 


4 


SAN, FRANCISCO, December 18, 1890. — 


« DEAR SiR: Referring to your desire to obtain information relative to the in- 
troduction of reindeer into the northwest portion of the Territory of Alaska, I 
would say that in my opinion the project is entirely feasible. My experiene2in 
Alaska permits me to state on authority that the next decade will witness the — 
extinction of the American reindee”, or rather caribou. In 1881, when I first — 
visited the district of Norton and Kotzebue Sounds and the lower Yukon, deer © Q 
were plentiful. This past winter (1889) not a single animal had been seen within — 
a radius of 200 miles. Similar conditions are coexisting from Port Clarence to 
Point Barrow, and where in former years the hunters had to travel but 50 miles 
_to reach the deer haunts, to-day they traverse twice that distance. These con- 
| tingencies arise from three causes: te 
1. The indiscriminate slaughter of young and old animals. re 
2. The use at the present day of improved weapons of the chase, in lieu of the 
primitive bows, arrows, and spears. ' 
3. The conditions of wind prevailing at the seasons when the deer go to — 
_and from the coast. It must distinctly be understood that wpon a supply of these 
animals our Alaskan Eskimo depend for clothing as well as their stores of meat, 
should their pelagic sources of provinder fall. 
The proposition to introduce deer from the Siberian herds can be effected ata ~ 
cost of but a few thousand dollars. 4 
| The location for the first experimental station should be on Choris Peninsula 
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/™Xs the results of this initial experiment becoms manifest, additional loe ‘ 
for herds can be established. Within two seasons the Chukchee herdsme: a 
be able to instruct the Eskimo in the style of herding. aOR ca 


deer, transporting them to Bering Islaid (one of the islands leased by the com- 
pany from Rassia). 
inform me that the herd now numbers 180. From this you can judge the rate 
of propagation. : 

The revenue steamer Bear can be utilized for transportation, and I know no 
- man more capable of conducting the experiment than Capt. Healy. 

I hope that the small sum required will be voted by Congress, as unless some- 
thing is done for these people their annihilation is only a question of a brief 
period. : 

The whalers hayve'so frightened the big fish that the natives are unable to 


pursue them in their rapid passage, while the extermination of the walrus is al- 


most a fact. 
These remarks I present as requested, 
Yours very truly, 
HENRY D WOOLFE. 
Dr. SHELDON JACKSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


WILD REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


(Charles H. Townsend in the Report of the Cruise of the U. S. Revenue Marine Steamer Corwin, 
: i885, Capt. M. A. Healy, commanding, pp. 87 and 88. ] 


Reindeer are found more or less regularly throughout Alaska. They were 


- found by Mr. McLenegan on the Noiitak, as wellas by our party on the Kowak. | 
Traders in the service of the Alaska Commercial Company told me of their com- | 


“mon distribution over the Yukon, Kuskokvim, and Aleutian divisions of the 
eountry. They have even been shot on Ounimak Island, at the end of the penin- 
-sula; but reindeer are restless animals, irregular in their migrations,and habits. 
Sometimes they desert whole sections of the country for months together, and 
_they appear to have withdrawn from many regions where firearms have been 


introduced. Notwithstanding the fact that large herds of reindeers are kept in 
a state of domestication by the Chukchees at East Cape and other well-known 
places on the Asiatic side of Bering Straits, with whom the natives of the Alas-_ 


kan side communicate regularly, there appears to be no domestication of the 
_ species whatever in Alaska, nor indeed in any part of North America. 


in time, when the general use of firearms by the natives of upper Alaskashall | 


have reduced the numbers of this wary animal, the introduction of the tame va- 
riety, which is a substantial support to the people just across the straits, among 
our own thriftless, alcohol-bewitched Eskimos, would be a philanthropic move- 


ment, contributing more toward their amelioration than any system of schools | 
The native boats could never accomplish the importation, | 


or kindred charities. 
which would, however, present no difficulty to ordinary seagoing vessels. The 
_ taming of the American reindeer is impracticable, for domestication with this 
‘animal at least is the result of subjection through many generations. 
‘tending to-render a wild people pastoral or agricultural ought to be the first step 
In our management of these people, ‘‘ purchased 


from the Russians,” we have an opportunity to atone, in a measure, foracentury | 


of dishonorable treatment of the Indian. 


REINDEER. 
[From Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 7, pp. 24 and 25.] / 


The reindeer (Tarandus rangifer), the only domesticated species of deer, hasa 
_#ange somewhat similar to the elk, extending over the entire boreal region of 
both hemispheres, from Greenland and Spitzbergen in the north to New Bruns- 


wick in the south. There are several well-marked varieties, differing greatly | 
_, in size and in form of the antlers, the largest forms oceurring farthest north | 
_ while by many writers the American reindeer, which has never been domesti. 

cated, is regarded as a distinct species. Theantlers, which are long and branch- | 
ing, and considerably paimated, are present in both sexes, although in the fe- 
_ male they are slender and less branched than in the males. In the latter they 

appear at a much earlier age than in any other species of deer, and Darwin con- 
jectures that in this circumstance a key to their exceptional appearance in the 
female may be found. The reindeer has long been domesticated in Scandinavia 
and is of indispensable importance to the Lapland race, to whom it serves at 
once as a substitute for the horse, cow, sheep, and goat. Asa beast of burden 
it is capable of drawing a weight of 300 pounds, while its fleetness and endurance 
are still more remarkable. Harnessed to a sledge it will travel without diffi- 
culty 100 miles a day over the frozen snow, its broad and deeply cleft hoofs be- 
ng admirably ie Maran traveling over such a su: face. 

During summer the Lapland reindeer feeds chiefly on the young s 3 
willow and birch; and as this season migration to the Sein eee a | 
the well-being of the species, the Laplander, with his family and herds sojouns | 
for several months in the neighborhood of the sea. In winter its food consists | 
chiefly of the reindeer moss and other lichens, which it makes use of its hoofs in. 
seeking for -eneath the snow. The wild reindeer grows to a much greater size | 
than the tame breed, but in Northern Europe the former are being cradually 
reduced through the natives entrapping and domesticating them. The tame 
breed found in Northern Asia is much larger than the Lapland form and is there 
_ used to ride on. There are two distinct varieties of the American reindeer the 
_ barren-ground caribou and the woodland caribou. The former, which is larger | 
_ and more widely distributed of the two, frequents in summer the shores of the 

Arctic Sea, retiring to the woods in autumn to feed on the tree and other lichens 
_ The latter occupies a very limited tract of woodland country, and, unlike the 
barren-ground form, migrates southward in spring. The American reindeer 
travel in great herds, and, being both unsuspicious and curious, they fall ready 
_ vietims to the bow and arrow or the cunning snare of the Indian, to whom their 
carcasses form the chief source of food, clothing, tents, and tools. 


Something | 


T have made inquiries upon the subject and now give you the result. Ten ; 
- year's ago the Russian steamer Alexander went to the Kamchatka Peninsula, and | 
officers of the Alaska Commercial Company boughtseven male and seven female | 


Capts. Blair and Greenberg, and Superintendent Lubegoil | 


‘Jin about two months, The last sixty 
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Youth’s Companio: i “f 
_ “Without dogs the larger p 
the great Esquimaux puplin 
ren northern coast of Ame 
find it impossible to exist in its chose 
‘home.” So writes Mr. E. W. Nelson in | 
his “Mammals of Northern Alaska.” 
‘They are used in the winter for hunt- | 
fing, sledge drawing and the like for 


themselves. _ Ce re 
_ They receive much -hard usage, as 

J well as dO much pa hath but are |. 
described nevertheless as a rollicking | 

set, full of play, fond of human 
j ciety, and quarrelsome as schoolboys. | 
| Mr. Nelson credits them with a vein of 
‘| humor, and declares that their varying 
characteristics can be read in their | 
| faces. BS MAAN ie <a 
| They are worth from $2 to $15 a 
| according to age, size and intellig 
| For sledge drawing they are harn 
in teams of either seven or nine—| 
three or four pairs and a leader. The 
‘| load is from 350 to 700 pounds, and the 
‘| course is mainly through unbroken | 
| snow or over rough ice. OS a 


With a team of seven dogs and a load 


|} of more than 300 pounds Mr. Nelson 
made a journey of more than 1,200 miles 


‘| miles were made oyer a bad road 
continuous pull of 21 hours. 
They are much affect2d by the 

During full moon half the night is g| 

by them in howling in chcrus. “Dut 

the entire winter at St. Michael’s,” : 

Mr. Nelson, ‘‘we were invariably giy 

a chorus every moonlight night, ané t 

| dogs of two neighboring villages joi 

-in the serenade.” He speaks of its ““w 

weird harmony,” and seems t 

found it agreeable rather than oth 

wise. Race. &': 
The influence of the moon is also’ 
apparent when the dogs are trave 

They brighten up as the moon | 

and pricking up their ears start off 

if they had forgotten their fatigue. | 
fur traders take advantage of this 

and sometimes lie over during the di 

| and travel at night. The dogs endure 

; astonishing degree of cold. A, 
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Tue National Bureau of Education is 
making an earnest.and apparently success- | 
fol effort to.:introduce reindeer into 
_ Alaska, for the service and support of the 
natives. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, superin- 
tendent of education in that country, is in 
| charge of the experiment. A large number 
_has already been sent there, and if all has 
gone well, there should now be about five 
hundred of them. These are to be sent this | 
summer in herds of a hundred to five dif. | 
_ferent places. Five families of Laplanders, | 


seventeen persons in all, are now on their | 
way to this country, and wiil be sent to 
Alaska to take charge of the herds, and to 
teach the natives how to handle them. The 
experiment is locked upon with much hope. | 
he Alaskans are wretchedly poor, and | 

| 


this will furnish them a new and impor- 


ant’ means cf subsistence. 
oa ‘ 
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REINDEER IN AALASI a4 . oe 
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An article in The Companion, some time ago, 
gaye an account of the introduction of the reindeer | 
into Alaska, by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, under the 
jauthority of the United States government. The 
reindeer were first taken to Alaska three years 
ago, and have thriven there to such an extent that. 
at the time of the last report four hundred of them 
were living in excellent condition on the Alaskan 
peninsula; but in spite of this proof of the adapta- | 
bility of the country and climate to the European 
and Asiatic reindeer, the experiment has not thus 
far been a success. st 


Its failure is due to the fact that the Siberian} 
natives who were relied upon to teach the Eskimos 
in the care and use of the reindeer were incom- 
pe to the task. ( } 
ies a country which abounds in reindeer moss and 
other lichens. It is an ideal pasturing- 
the reindeer, and the animals brou ht here have 
thriven. The Old World reindeer sey but another 
species of the American caribou, and is able to live 
under much the same conditions as that animal. 
“Some naturalists, indeed, regard the European 
reindeer and the American caribou as the same 
species. 

Though the region about Port Clarence was so | 
favorable to the deer, the Siberians failed to give | 
the Alaskan natives any idea of the proper treat- | 
ment of the animals. Consequently, a young 
Norwegian of Wisconsin, who is acquainted with 
the Norwegian Lapps, has been commissioned by 
the United States government to go to Lapland and 
engage five or six families of Lapp people, and | 
take them, with the dogs and various other equip- 
ments used by them in handling reindeer, and 
transport them to Port Clarence. 

.| These people are relied upon to teach the reindeer 
science to the Alaskan natives. The task will not | 
be an easy one; for as it is necessary to permit the 
deer to range during a considerable part of the 
year, the peculiarities of the face of the country 
and the climate may render the Lapps themselyes 
neertain how to manage the animals. % 
| The absence of mosquitoes in large numbers — 
the Alaskan coast may also embarrass the Lapel 
|for in the work of caring for the reindeer t! 
lL mosquito is a most valuable assistant. — — 
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Behind Port Clarence, Alaska, | 
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“Capt. M. A. Healy, in January, 1892, writing to Senator’ Charles N. Felton, 


_ wholly from without. 


_ of the animals already furnish almost the only clothing used, but ata greatly 


as well as for food, the thousand and one obstacles that at first seemed insur- 


_ midst, have expressed to me their eager wishes for them, and along the Yukon. — 

_ the most thickly sottled part of the country, the white people are enthusiastic * 
over their introduction, for in tiem they see a solution of many of the difficul-_ 
ties of existence there. 
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8: ‘ ‘ sh. : 
oa The three great problems of existence of both natives and whites in the Abalone 
ritory of Alaska are food, clothing, and transportation. They are to be solved” 
in arigorous climate and rough and almost impenetrable country, and one in 
which nothing as yet is produced from the ground. The food’ supply must either 
be found in the flesh of the wild animals and birds of the country or brought 
from without. With the white population the food might be said to be brought 
] The enormous expense this entails has kept this popula-_ 
tion down to the narrowest limit of employés of firms or companies capable a 4 
maintaining stations there and confined these stations to a few scattered we: x 
known points along the immense stretch of seacoast or on some of the principa. 
rivers as the Yukon. ces 


“FOOD SUPPLY. at 
“The native population of the northwest part of the country depend for fons 
upon whale, walrus, seal, fish, and what few wild animals, such as deer and 
ca‘ibou, they can kill, The whale and walrus have been so persistently pursued. 
by white men that they have rapidly diminished and are now so scarce and shy 
that their capture by the natives is attended with great difficulty and uncer-- 
tainty. This scarcity of their principal supply of food is greatly felt by the na-_ 
tives along the whole northwest ky and eae an extent that in the short 
inter whole villages have been wiped out. : 4 

SPE ave ssh almost the entire population of St. Lawrence Island lying strewn 
about their huts dead from starvation. And this winter of 1891-’92 the same fate 
may be that of Kings Island. Upon my visit there in September last, the seal 
and walrus catch having failed them, the natives were reduced to the direst ex- 
tremities. Their larders were exhausted and their only means of subsistence 


their dogs and the kelp and carrion cast up by the tide. What supplies could 
be spared from the vessel and what bought at St. Michaels station were given 
the people, with the hope that it would tide them over until more successful — 
hunting. But this hope is not without misgiving that upon my return in the — 
spring [ shall find many'of them whom I count as friends cold in death. The 
interior natives are dependent wholly upon caribou and deer and whatfishcome _ 
into their streams during the short summer, Caribou and deer are rapidly di- 
minishing there, as they have in other countries, and the fishing streams are 
being taken up by white men, so that the lines of existence are onallsides being 
drawn tighter and tighter about these poor native Alaskans. 


REINDEER-SKIN CLOTHING. 


‘Clothing of reindeer skin has been found the best and only kind to withstand 
the intense and continued cold of the country. These skins are now bartered at Fi 
a high price from the natives of the Siberian coast, and are passed along the Si; 
berian side from village to village, increasing in value the farther they go from — 
the Bering Straits. The experience of white men and natives hasbeen thesame, — 
and even in our summer visits to the country we on the vessel use réindeer — 
clothing to keep from suffering. : 

‘‘ The methods of transportation now in use in Alaska are by dog trains and 
boats. By boat it is impossible to travel nine months in the year, and during 
the three months of summer when the streams are open they can be used only 
down stream. By dog trains transportation is limited, slow, and uncertain, and 
the greater part of the load is taken up with food for the animals. These dogs 
have been so closely bred that they are now degenerated in size, strength, and 
sagacity. I have for years been requested by natives to bring them a larger breed da 
to improve their dogs, and the Hudson Bay Company has imported the English | 
mastiff for use in trains where the native dog is too slight. tae 

“Among the whites the greatest difficulty experienced by miners, mission- 
aries, explorers, and residents has been the want of a rapid and assured means 
of transportation. The history of every expedition that has penetrated into the 
country any distance from the coast has been one of suffering and oftentimes — 
hunger from the difficulty of travel and packing. Horses, cattle, asses, and — 
other beasts of burden, excepting tame reindeer, are out of the question because _ 
they can not live in the country, and it is impossible to provide food for then 
when snow covers the ground the larger part of the year. On account of thi 
difficulty the country, except along the seacoast and a few of the navigable rivers, — 
is as little known to-day as when it was first bought. And those great mineral 
deposits which Alaska is said to contain remain as yet undiscovered. 


“WHAT THE REINDEER MIGHT DO. 


‘To my mind the only satisfactory solution of all three of these problems, 4 
important as they are, is the introduction of tume reindeer into the country. — 
In proper numbers they will transform the native population from a fishing to 
a pastoral people, and prove to them a never-failing supply of food. The hides — 


exaggerated cost. And to the white explorers, miners, missionaries, and set- 
tlers the reindeer will prove a means of transportation and packing that will 
enable them to learn and develop the resources of a vast country. Sie 

‘“‘Thenatives of Siberia have for centuries herded and reared the tame rein- 
deer, and thus been safe against periodical periods of starvation when the whale i 
and walrus fail them. They are a strong, swift, and hardy animal, tractable, pt 
and easily broken to harness and packing, and especially adapted, or, in fact, 
made for the country and climate. In travel they are self-sustaining. Thesup-_ 
ply of moss upon which they feed covers the whole of northern Alaska, and in- 
stinct leads them to secure it in winter as well as summer by burrowing through 4 
the deepest snows. It is not necessary for us to speak of the value of such pack | 
animals to the prospector. To the explorer they are equally valuable, and when 
supplies fail are equally valuable as food. 

If I may revert back to the days of the Western Union Telegraph expedi- 
tion to that part of the country, where reindeer could be procured for drafting 


mountable were, chrough the medium of these animals, easily overcome. i 
“The natives of Alaska quite see the advantage of such an animal in their 


_ *‘ Horses and cattle have been tried in this section, but, on account of the un-. 
acclim ature of the animals and the impossibility of feeding them in win 
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“THE SIBERIANS WILL SELL. |e 
<4 


“Some writers and others have claimed that the Siberian natives will not sell 
reindeer to white men, but Dr. Jackson and I have disproved this by buying 
during the past summer, at diferent points on the Siberian coast, sixteen of the_ 

animals, and securing promis2s to sell us as many as we could take care of the 
coming summer, should they be wanted. Th? sixteen we purchased, the first 
ones to bs introduced into th» Territory, we placed at Unalaska for propagation. 

‘‘T believe this is the most important question that bears upon the Territory | 
of Alaska to-day, and a small sum dona‘ed by Congress for th2 purpose will in 
the end develop the country, its chavacter and resources, and prove a great 
benefit to the commerce and wealth of the United States in general and the 
Pacifie coast-in particular. 4 : 

“Tam referring not to the Alaska of the tourist—that narrow strip of island | 
from the southernmost boundayy +> Sitka—but to that immense territory of | 
500,000 square miles of the north and west of which the world has no knowledge | 
and no conveption, and to which the Alaska of the tourist bears as much relation 
as the State of Florida does to the whole United States.” | 


APPLICATION FOR A TEAM OF REINDEER. 


Forty MILE CREEK, August 13, 1892. 
| 


DEAR SiR: Capt. Peterson informs me that you would bring some reindeer, 
bought by the Government to distribute in Alaska, If you did get any and send 
me a pair, or, better, two cows and one bull, I will surely reward your trouble. | 
I am doing freighting here in the winter with dogs, and reindeer would be far’ 
ahead of them. Yotcould leave them in somebody’s care in St. Michael for the 
winter,and have them sent up herein tbespring. I will pay for all the expenses. 

_ If you did not get any this year for the Government, and you have a chance to 
buy some for m2, [ wish you would do it, and I will pay for them whatever, it is. 


Fe pen FRITZ KLOKE 
be. . Forty Mile Creek, Alaska. 
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COMMERCIAL VALUE OF REINDEER. 


[N. Width, importer and commission merchant of Scandinavian products, 63 Broadway, 
room 29. Cable address, ‘‘ Puncheon, New York.’’] 


607 PENN MUTUAL BUILDING, 
| Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1892. 
Dr. SHELDON JACKSON, 
Bureau of Education, Washington: 
I received your favor of the 14th and a pamphlet,which I have read with great 
interest. If reindeer can be imported in Alaska from Siberia and if there exists 
abundance of reindeer moss in Alaska, the facilities for realizing the plan are 
rather great. ‘ , 
Besides the advantages mentioned in the pamphlet, there exists one to which 
T want to call your attention—the great commercial importance. ‘ 
‘To Sweden and Norway it is not only the Laplanders who live on reindeer; | 
smoked reindeer meat and smoked tongues are sold everywhere in the said | 
| countries and the hides are in great demand, tanned to a soft skin (used for 
gloves, military riding trousers, etc.). 


bi There are merchants in Stockholm the only trade of whom is in Lapland prod-) 
ucts, and the skins, dried with the hairs on, are exported by the thousands to 
: Germany and England. I sold myself, 1878, about 5,000 such skins to a firm in| 
; Leipzig, Germany. The Norwegian Preserving Company use large quantities | 
of reindeer meat for canning, and fresh it is considered a delicacy. Russia ex- 
ports fresh reindeer meat, frozen, in carloads to Germany. | 
The price of smoked hams is in Sweden about 10 to 9 cents a pound; of smoked | 
tongues, 8 to 10 cents apiece (or a pair, [ can not exactly remember which); of 
dried hides, with hair on, $1.25 to $1.75 apiece, and more if they are not worm- 
bitten, The Swedish reindeer have mostly a kind of insect which lays its eggs 
in their skins; this causes holes which are seen in the skin when tanned, and 
diminish their value. The hairsare in great demand for the filling of life-saving 
apparatus (buoys, etc.), while they possess buoyancy in a wondrous degree. | 
The best existing glue is made of reindeer horns. If I were sure of getting a 
trade in these articles and had the money, I would not consider it amoment, but 

go to Alaska at the first opportunity and make a fortune in ten years. 

The number of reindeer killed for the trade (besides what the Laplanders use 
for themselves) is yearly 12,000 to 15,000 in Norway, probably 6,000 to 7,000, be- 
sides Sweden imports large quantities of meat and skins from Finland. 

In 1881 I visited the fair in Nischni-Novgorod, Russia, and became there ac- 
quainted with a merchant from Nuhangel, who had brought to the fair 5,000 pair 
smoked tongues and 6,000 tanned skins (the tanned skins have a value of $2 to%3 
apiece). A Swedish dragoon regiment wear trousers exclusively made of tanned 
reindeer skins (no other material permitted). 

I think these facts might be of some interest. Capt. Healy says in his letter: 
“Tf the Government will be compelled to feed the Eskimo it will cost over 

| .&1,000,000.” If the Government realize the plan of domesticating reindeer, it 
would probably bring a good yearly income to the United States. 
I Yours respectfully, 

N. WIDTH. 


| I should be very much pleased to learn later on how far the project succeeds 
and what steps the Government will take; if I move to Puget Sound next fall [| 
shall probably make a trip to Alaska. 
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one of these herds hear the tinkling of the 
the belled deer, they come flocking in eu 
io see what it is, and are caught by the Lapp. 

If a summer season is unusually cool, the 
mosquitoes do not become troublesome; the deer 
are not forced to flock together, and the belled 


deer finds only a. few, seattered individuals. In 
such a case the Lapps are unable to get their deer 
together at this season, which is to them a serious 
calamity. 
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The Government Will Send Them to Alaska, 
‘Where They Have Imported ‘Reindeer, 

; but Don’t Know How to Use Them, 
_ Anarty of sixteen contract laborers arrived 
lpbetertiagida the steamahip: Island. stuthe | 
‘Thingvalla line, Although they are known to 
have come here under contract the Govern- | 
‘ment will not interfere with them, because the | 
rovernment itself made the contract ‘with 
em. They are from Lapland, and are past 
_masters in the art of breaking, training, han- 
| dling, and driving reindeer. Their business 
here is toteach the natives of Alaska howto 
‘manage reindeer. of which about seventy-five 
have been brought from eastern Siberia to 
Port Clarence. ns ; Ae 
| Since the importation of the reindeer the 
Alaskans have been experimenting with | 
them, and the death rate in Port Clerance has | 


subdue.them. The Lapps have the reputation 
of knowing all there is to be known about 
'these animals, so Mr. William A. Kiellmann | 
was sent by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation to Lapland to round upamumber of 
‘the natives and bring them here. He went 
four months ago, and after 500 miles of travel | 
| in sledges, in the course of which he learned a 
good dealabout reindeer, their habits, pecu-— 
liarities, and shortcomings, he got his Lapps. 
‘but not without difficulty. © eh den 
Mr. Kjellman says the Lapps area hospitable 
ople. Everywhere he went they received 


| light than as a useful materialto rub on the 
| chest in case of severe colds; but he learned | 
‘that it lad other uses. Nevertheless, he still” 


| believes that its curative qualifications ar 
erior to its edible properties. After havin 
en their goose greased bread and slept in| 
ir hoyels, which he preferred to the open | 
r, although the Lapps-themselves sleep out 
| of doors except in the coldest weather, the | 
| explorer proposed to his hosts that they come | 
back with him. They asked for specifications. | 
~**One hundred kroner a month and ex- | 
penses,” said Mr. Kjellmann. __ EAN 
One hundred kroner is $27.50 in our money. 
‘The Laplanders opened their eyes and int 
ate 


a that their guest was a millionaire an 
‘owned herds of reindeer that covered the. 
earth for the space of a province, 
wealth in Lapland by reindeer. From twenty — 
to ene hundred reindeer will buy_a wife. Mr.. 
‘Kjelimann’s hosts opined that Mr. Kjellmann > 
probably possessed a large assortment of 
wives. After explaining that he owned n 
eindeer, and wives weren’t reckoned as pe 
} sonal property_in America, and furthermor 
t was the United States Government that 
aying the bills,the American gay 
ing description of the trip to this coun’ 
ou will go in a boat, bigger the 
houses,” he said, “and cam 
ith ten tines OnE eOr: r 
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‘gone up several per cent. As the reindeer bid t 
fair to becomo the ruling race in Alaska, it | 
was decided that something must be done to | 


_| him with open arms, and bid him to feasts of | 
| black bread and goose grease. Mr. Kjellman 
_had never regarded goose grease in any yee 
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| wrote to a friend in Norway about a book or pamhplet, as desired; I think, 
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however, it would be easier to get such book from England, as probably some 
English tourist or other has written about the Laplanders, who always have been” 
an object of great interest to tourists travéling in Norway. | 

The acclimatization of reindeer in Alaska would most certainly considerably 
increase the revenuesfrom this province, as soon as some thousand deer could 
be yearly slaughtered and the hides and meat brought into the market. I be- 
lieve I have written to you hereabout on a previous occasion; the tanned skins 
(soft and with a beautiful yellow color) would no doubt find a ready sale; in 
Sweden they are paid with seven to ten kr. ($2 to $2.75) and used for military. 
pantaloons, gloves, bed-pillows, etc., and the hair, owing to its great buoyant 
quality, is much used for life-saving material. Russia sends frozen reindeer 
meat by carloads to Germany. ae So 

IfT had capital, and if the climate in Alaska were not too severe, I would- 
like very much to start such trade, in which I have some experience. a 

There is also another animal which would suit admirably for Alaska—the so- || 
called ‘*‘ Thibetian ox,” ‘‘ yak,” also ‘‘ grunting ox ” (probably while grunting as” 
a hog). The animal has feet as a goat, well fitted for climbing rocks and stones; — 
the cow gives anexcellent milk which gives an excellent butter (the reindeer | 
has not this merit): is used in Thibet also very much for transporting purposes. — 
This ox, which is to the natives in Thibet what the reindeer is to Laplanders, — 
is admirably qualified to sustain cold, seems even to love the cold, and to thrive 
best in cold and rough weather; it loves to throw itself in frozen lakes and — 
rivers, to lie in snow and shady places, is always lying in the open air, has to 
seek its food for jtself, only the herders have to take care to bring it down in — 
the winter in the lower regions where the snow melts and the food cf accessible. — 

In Thibet these animals are completely left to themselves; if taken some care © 


of they might multiply quicker and be much improved. They are seen in the 
zodlogical gardens in Europe, probably also in this country ; might be shipped — 
from Bombay or Calcutta, I presume. This animal might become by and by as _ 
abundant in Alaska as formerly were the buffalo on the Western prairies, and — 
make Alaska a visiting place for sportsmen. 
With my compliments for the new year, I remain, dear sir, yours, respectfully, 
: N. “WIDTH. =i 2078 

Rev. SHELDON JACKSON, er | 
Washington, D. C. a ae 

_ P. S.—As a proof of what man can do with a good will and good sense, even 

in the cold, inhospitable region, I wish to mention that in a place in Sweden, 
under 67° north latitude, where rich iron ores have been found and bought by 
an English company, a Swedish colonel and engineer in 1890 planted a grand 
park and garden, where all kinds of vegetables are growing, even rhubarb, as- 
paragus, cauliflower, raspberries, straw berries, currants, large pine and birch 
trees, ‘The park has an area of 2,800 to 3,000 square feet. eo eT 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
: San Francisco, January 20, 1891. 
Resolved, That our delegation in Congress be requested to urge the passage 
of the joint resolutien introduced December 19, 1890 (H. Res. 258), extending to 
Alaska the benefit of laws encouraging instruction in agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. 
Adopted unanimously by the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco this — 
20th day of January, A. D. 1891. : 
Attest : ae 
[SEAL.] THOos. J. HAYNES, — 
Secretary. 
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HARD TIMES IN ALASKA. , 


Mork 14 159 Ke 
MINOR W. BRUCE ON ESQUIMAUX AND REINDEER. 

*¢F:OR the first time in history a number of Esqui- 

maux have visited the Capital, traveling seven 
thousand miles to plead with Congress for the means of 
subsistence. Your enterprise, Mr. Bruce, has done more 
to interest people in the most intelligent of native races 
than all the reports that, so far, have been made. Your 
object lesson of men, women and children, bright, 
healthy, amiable and ready to work, has had its effect 
on all who have met your wards, from the lady of the 
White House to the bell boys of the Shoreham. How 


long have you been personally acquainted with ‘our 
arctic province’ as clever Mr. Elliot calls what was 
Russian America until twenty-six years ago ?”’ . 
_‘* My first visit to Alaska was made in 1889, at the 
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herd-;-otherwise, I would have opened the doors and 


e natives in. 
«A few years ago the wild caribou ranged through 
this region ; but since the whalers came, they have killed 
off the deer without regard to age or sex, until last year 
the natives saw only two deer, and perhaps only twenty 
or thirty were in that entire country. Their water- 
proof garment is made from the 
and sewed with sinew from the deer. Those people do’ 
‘not use thread, and would not use itifthey hadit. This” 
garment is a wonderful piece of work, and very use-. 
ful. I have never seen better seamstresses than these 
Esquimaux women. When I left the North, I promised 
~ them that I would take them to see the President. The 
older boy suggésted that he wanted to make a gift to the 
President, and I finally told him to carve the largest 
pipe that he could make, This pipe is made from the 
large tusk of the walrus. The walrus plays an important 
part in the manufacture of canoes. One walrus yields 
only from ten to twelve pounds of ivory, and the carcass 
is left to rot. 

«Here is a little pair of shoes made from a blanket of 
mine. ‘The women have drawn out the threads and sewn 
it. The back part is stitched with the thread I have de- 

scribed. The boy carved the President’s pipe with the 
- broken blade of an old penknife. In Chicago I took 
- him into the establishment of an engraver who taught 


him to engrave with civilized tools. He started the 
pupil in, and the boy endeavored to make a facsimile of 
his pipe on a small scale. Here is the small pipe, and 
you can see that the figures are on a uniformly smaller 
scale. He has the very same figures on this that are on 
the other, this being a counterpart of the original. He 
did that carving in four days. The engraver published 
in one of the Chicago papers that the boy had developed 
greater skill than any young man he had undertaken to 
teach the art ofengraving. The boy did this on his own 
account without a pattern. You will notice that on 
the top is carved the walrus and the seal, a deer and a 
rabbit.”’ 

‘¢ What is the transportation of that part of Alaska ?’”’ 

‘¢ At present it is done by dogs. I have five or six of 
these dogs which I brought from Port Clarence. I have 
-in New York one of a shipment of fourteen reindeer 

from Siberia. All but nine of them died, as they were 
three and a half months in a little schooner. The sled | 
reindeer are always geldings. When I left we had but 
seven of our reindeer yet alive. The food gave out, 
-and they had to feed them on cabbage and bread. I 
brought five of the deer and two sleds with me. When 
I got to St. Louis, one of the deer died. One has pulled 
through, and is now pretty fat. He has no horns, as 
they were knocked off in traveling; but on the first of 
June his horns will come out anew. They shed their 
horns every spring.’’ 
‘«What is the average rate of speed made by a rein- 
deer in traveling ?’’ 

“<Tt depends upon the condition of the roads. Fora 
little while after you get started they seem to go about 
-amileaminute. They will first run at a breakneck 
speed. When they get quieted down, I think they make 
- about six or seven miles an hour. The people from 
Labrador say they make thirty miles an hour, but I have 
not been able to concur in that opinion. The training 
and breaking of the reindeer is a very interesting and 
exciting process for those who love excitement. The) 
sled has no tongue or shafts. It is six or eight inches 
wide, and there are two lines reaching to the head of 
each deer, while at the end there are loops which slip over 
the hand and catch around the wrist. The moment you 
let the deer loose he darts off at a breakneck speed, and 
every moment the sled strikes obstructions. Before you 
go very far you will*upset and strike the snow or ice. 
That has always been my experience, I have never 
attempted to drive one without being tumbled off in 
that fashion.”’ 

‘What would be the objection to having tongues to 
the sleds ?”’ 

‘“‘None whatever; and I imagine that white men 
will improve the methods of driving them. We are not 
usually hurt when an accident happens, because the | 
snow acts as a kind of cushion, and when you strike the 
now it does not bruise you. If it did, I presume I would 


| 


| 
| 


| 


intestines of the seal jearning quickly. I hope the Department will finally | 


<B 


pe here to-day. ave never been hurt.’’ F 
<‘What is the nature of Alaskan education?”’ _ 
«J have visited many of the schools, and I never saw 
a more earnest lot of workers in my life. I never saw 
' such advancement as is made in the schools in that sec- 
tion. The pupils are naturally sprightly and take to | 


take means, or that Congress will take means, which 
will keep away white influences. Tomy mind, the only 
successful school in that country is down in Southeast 
Alaska, where Dr. Duncan has been teaching for thirty- 
three or thirty-four years. He has a village there which 
will compare with any village anywhere, He has every 
branch of industry, even photography, milling and can- 


ning; and other work has been done. He has always kept 
the white people away, except in cases where they were 
stranded. Those natives have not intermarried with the | 
whites, but have married among themselves. There is 
also another town in Alaska‘called Jackson, named after 
Dr. Jackson. The school at that place, I think, is next 
in efficiency to Mr. Duncan’s, and compares favorably 
with schools in other localities. 

‘«T should be sorry to see the influence of white men 
introduced among these people. It would be much 
better if the people from whaling places were kept al- 
together away. I think if the cutter Bear would look 
after the interests of these people in that respect, it 
would save many a heartache, and many a trouble 
which at present exists.’’ 

‘‘ Have these people a written language ?’’ 

‘‘No; everything is taught them by word of mouth.”’ 

‘‘Have they not a picture language? Do they not 
indicate their ideas by pictures? ”’ 

Cony Cones 

‘‘What distance must these people go for supplies by 
reason of the destruction of the whale?’’? 

‘« These people find fish all along the coast. Wherever 

.the beach is shallow, they go out, cut through the ice and 
catch fish.’’ 

‘‘Ts an adequate supply thus obtained?’”’ 

‘‘They have not an adequate supply, and I fear never 
will have again, until we carry out the reindeer scheme. 
In that way they can be provided with food. Unless | 
that is done the natives will be exterminated ; that is all | 
there is about it. Of course, in that country the ground | 
is frozen up. They go out on the ice, but they do not 
know what minute the ice will break and float off with | 
them, I have known natives to go out to hunt for seal, 
going down three or four miles from shore without any- 
thing to eat, and running the risk of being carried out 
to sea, Last year three men were taken out on the ice 
and carried out into the sea, and had it not been that 
the wind shifted, they would never have been heard 
from. They came to my settlement after three or four 
days in this perilous situation. They were very weak 
and almost unable to walk. They have to take those 
risks.’’ 

‘Where are the great fish lakes and rivers??? 

‘““The great salmon country is at Karluk River on 
Kodiak Island. It is one of the most wonderful streams 
on the face of the earth. When I got there I thought a 
proper name for it would be the River of Life. There | 
are four or five large canneries there in operation. They | 
took several hundred thousand cases of fish last year.” 

‘Those canneries are conducted by our people?” 

‘‘They are. In the entire country I think there are 
about thirty canneries. Notwithstanding the means | 
adopted to fish in that country, there is plenty of fish, but | 
they will not last long if the canneries continue, We | 
are depriving these natives of the fish. I saw a salmon 
last summer that was nearly as long asIamtall. It was 
a beautiful bright red salmon. Of course, that kind is 
in limited quantities and is caught only at certain 
seasons.’’ 

_‘“You want reindeer imported in large quantities from 
Siberia and ought to have them, Mr. Bruce. Seventeen 
thousand intelligent Esquimaux, the largest race popula- 
tion in Alaska, ought to be saved and must be saved.| | 

‘¢Thanks for your interest. The editor of the WasH- ' ‘ 
INGTON is gratefully remembered by thoughtful residents | _ 
of far-away Alaska,’’ ee , 


_—_—— 
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Instance of | ers, principally t 
panen Bee. was sent t to investigate alien 
a. Own conclusions in regard to a report made by ex- 

Overnor Swineford of Alaska, touching the capabilities 
of the country from an agricultural standpoint. Another 
question which I was instructed to look into was the 
_ work of the missionaries, which had been seriously at- 
_ tacked. _ During that season I visited most of the south- 
€rn portion of Alaska, Southeast Alaska, and the lower 
portion to Mt. St. Elias. Itraveled three months by ca- 
noe, visiting the coast. WheneverI saw a low spot, I went 
ashore and investigated. I found very many nice 
; little tracts all over the country where vegetation was 
abundant and the undergrowth as thick as ina tropical 
_ climate. The timber stood high, was thick and of a 
_ handsome growth, consisting principally of the firtree. I 
; Pee letters to the papers which fully substantiated ex- 

_ Governor Swineford’s position on that matter. The fol- 
lowing summer I spent five and a half months in the 
ell eae bee my researches, though previous ex- 
Sain vad the correctness of my former 

‘« What was this experience ?”’ 

‘‘ About 1871 I went into Nebraska with a colony to 
_ the section known as the Great American Desert The 
; ae pene’ to have an alkali appearance with white 

nd, and it was gen i 

Reng cons: generally supposed that it would not 
County has proved to be the garden spot of the State 
The mercury in Southeastern Alaska~> seldom 5 
‘below zero. It struck me that where grass grew so 
abundantly, certain kinds of root crops could be 
| raised. All through that country I saw that the natives 
raised potatoes and other vegetables. Some of these I 
found were very fine. The following season I went 
West and discovered that the half-breeds raised the 
a smaller vegetables and that they were excellent in 
_ taste. The interior of Alaska I have never visited, but 
I have seen people from the interior, where the mercur 
reaches seventy degrees below zero, and they tell ee 
that they raise certain crops successfully.” ~ 

‘¢ What will the interior best produce ?’’ 

‘‘ All through that interior region, and around Mt. St 
Elias, there are splendid minerals ; every mineral known 
anywhere in the world is found in Alaska. Recently 
there have been discovered wonderful placer diggings 
Gold has been found in the interior, but the expense of 
getting there is very great. All supplies must be 
packed over mountain ranges thirty miles across. This 
_ expense makes it necessary to strike for a yield of ten 
or twelve dollars a day in order to make a success. 


will take charge of allthat country and construct a range 


into it for a distance of about thirty miles, so that peo- 
ple can go there, and get supplies in, at a moderate 
rate. 

‘*One question I think ought not to be lost sight of 
and that is that in Alaska, where the seasons are Bort. 
during the summer the sun shines almost all the time. 
I ioe last Rares at the Port Clarence reindeer station, 
an e sun shone constantl 
dipping the horizon.’’ DoE tha aad 

‘¢The sun not out of sight for twenty days?”’ 

“It was barely out of sight. Immediately behind 
Port Clarence there is a range of mountains, and if it 
| were not for those mountains we could have seen the sun 
constantly. At Cape Prince of Wales the sun shines for 
a longer time. It is the land of the midnight sun; and 
I wish that you could experience the beautiful scene 
when it does not rain. At Point Barrow, six hundred 
miles north, where the rescue station is located, the sun 
shines for two months constantly, during the summer 
When the days shorten, they do so very rapidl 
It is reasonable to suppose that where the sun shines 3 
constantly, vegetables will gain faster than they do in 
this country, where we have long, cool nights 
| All through this section I found as many as a dozen 
_ different varieties of grass. I found a soft, delicate 
| beautiful grass, resembling timothy or blue grass. I Saw 


ia sa 


tation, These plants grow by magic there, thr ; 

_ short summer with the long days.”’ ? ough this 
««What has been your experience among the Esqui- 

maux during the winter months ?”’ q 


Nebraskans will tell you that Knox | 


goes 


I believe that the time is coming when the Government: 


also beautiful flowers and many different kinds of vege- 
| the storehouse to these people last year and letting them 


‘« For five and a half months last winter I think there 
were only two days during that time when ice or 
snow was known to thaw a particle. It was freezing all 
the rest of the time, with the thermometer down to 48° 
below zero on the coast. I have seen those people en- 
| deavoring to subsist on what few seals and small fish they 
were able to catch. I neversawa people so hard pushed 
for food as these Esquimaux were last winter. It was 
really pitiful. They were aware that within their view 
the reindeer were quietly feeding, and yet one hundred 
people out of the five hundred were in a starving condi- 
tion during the time. These people knew they could 
destroy the reindeer herd; yet, although they were ac- 
tually starving, we never lost a deer, and never noticed 
the slightest depredations upon our supplies. The 
Esquimaux are well disposed and have treated us with 
the utmost kindness all the time. During that five and 
a half months this harbor was the rendezvous of the 
whaling fleet. They would come in there for protection, © 
and when the ice broke, would go further north, During 
that time these natives would go out on the ice and 
break little holes in it. They would cover themselves 
with clothing, and would cut a hole in the ice perhaps 
one anda half feet in diameter—and you must remember 
that there the ice is about four feet four inches thick. 
After they cut the hole in the ice with an ivory-pointed 
spear, they would lie down at the edge, pull their hoods 
over their heads, and after inserting the ivory spear into © 
the ice, wait an opportunity to spear fish. I have seen © 
them there for hours watching to spear a few fish and ~ 
draw them to the surface. They sometimes get a stray 
seal but it is very seldom.”’ 

‘‘Do your wards speak English?”’ 

‘¢-No. Ido not want them to speak English; my rea- 
son is that I find the natives who speak English go 

"among white people and talk with them and get bad ideas 
into their heads.” 

‘‘Do they understand anything about what you are 
saying ?”’ 

“One little boy has been taught to say, ‘ ou i 
do?’ and ‘Good bye.’ Maer Fioin ae wen is ae 
understand a word. I told them we were coming here 
to ask that the Department be given money to ex- 

pend in the purchase of reindeer for them. One of 
my men is an Arctic herder, one of the four at the vil- 
lage where I was last winter. He is twenty-one or 
|twenty-two years old. When I first asked his age, he 
studied a moment soberly and candidly, and then re- 
peated in his own language something equivalent to five 
times twenty, meaning that he was one hundred years 
old. These people keep track of their children until | 
| they are five or six years old, but after that they have 
not the slightest idea of time. He was candid in that 
"expression. When I repeat this to him in his own lan- 
guage he understands it. Whatever happens in a vil- 
| lage travels all over the country very quickly. During 
he ea Ree from St. Michael’s visited us to 
| er herd. I need hardly say that I took 
‘great pleasure in showing it to them. 
| “American whalers have driven the whales out of that 
country. Not over five or six years ago these people 
could go out in their oniaks, or small boats made of 
Hess boats measureatiirey to forty fecr‘lony a aa 

2 2 y to forty feet long, having a 
carrying capacity of two to four tons each, They used 
to be able to go out while the whales were running and 
get enough for their own use; but within the past five or 
six years the whales have been driven off until there was 
only one caught in this region last year. At Cape Prince 
of Wales last year a whale floated in. Whales frequently 
are harpooned and get away, and then die in the water 
and drift ashore. A carcass was landed here, and within ; 
two days there were over a thousand natives who came | 
from every section. When they got through there was 
not a particle of whale meat left. They would take the 
flesh away and bury it for food. The missionaries told 
me that the stench was so great from that whale that 
they could not stand it. That shows the state of the 
destitution, The only thing that kept me from opening 


| in to eat as much as they could, was that I knew the 
| Department was looking to me for the safety of that 
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MORE ABOUT ALASKA. 


THE COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE REINDEER. 


66 AS United States Commissioner of Education for 
Alaska, Dr. Sheldon Jackson; you are just the 
person to supplement the story told last week by Mr. 
Bruce. It is possible that continual reference to our 
Arctic possessions may at last produce some effect on 
the public, and eventually on Congress. Who were the 
first settlers in Alaska ?”’ ; 
«« Fur traders. 


resources of that country. At the missionary stations 
of Southeast Alaska beets and peas are raised, and as 
fine celery as I have ever eaten. There are a great 
many wild fruits, such as raspberries, whortleberries, 
salmonberries, currants, cranberries and crab-apples. I 
think that an agricultural station up there would give 
an impetus to scientific investigation. We could then 
find out what could be raised, and under what circum- 
stances the largest crops could be produced, The dif- 
ferent traders, teachers, missionaries and the native 
population who through the schools are being civilized, 
would contribute greatly to the advancement of that 
country through such means. If, for instance, apples 
did well, everybody would set out apple trees. Pears 
could be cultivated, and I believe good ones, and 
people would go to the expense of sending for trees and 
planting them. 

«‘ Alaska has several climates. The Aleutian Islands 
have a climate as mild as that of the city of Washing- 
ton, or the northern part of the State of Virginia. The 
Russians kept records at Sitka for fifty or sixty years, 


which have been tabulated and published by the Coast | 
and Geodetic Survey ; so that we are in possession of | 


data as to the climate of Alaska. This mild climate is 
due to the Japan Current, which warms the water. 


After getting beyond the coast range of mountains a | 
Through the entire southern | 
section of Alaska there is no question that certain | 


severe climate sets in. 


cereals, fruits and vegetables can be raised.”’ 

“What is the extent of mild territory ?”’ 

‘¢The coast is mountainous, but between the moun- 
tains are valleys of greater or le&Ss extent. It has been 
estimated that if these valleys were thrown together 
they would make a territory nearly as large as the States 

of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. That 
gives you an idea of the probable agricultural section 
of Alaska.”’ 

‘“‘What are the warmest sections for agriculture?”’ 

‘“« Kodiak Island, Cook’s Inlet and Keeni Peninsula. 
They have more sunshine than any other part of the Ter- 
ritory. The trouble in Southeast Alaska is that there is 
constant rain. It rains nearly the whole year round. 
On Keeni Peninsula and on Kodiak Island there are 
Russians and half breeds, who have large patches of 

potatoes on Cook’s Inlet; they also raise cattle, and 
make butter enough to supply that section of country, 
In that mild belt we have some farming land, but of 
course nothing like the amount in the Ohio or the Mis- 
-sissippi Valleys. There is also a large grazing interest.’’ 
What about live stock?”’ 

-** At Juneau there is aherd of cattle and sheep. On 
Kodiak Island there is a herd of cattle, and along Keeni 
Peninsula and in Oonalaska there are two very good 
sized herds of cattle; so that there is a possibility of 

pretty fair agricultural herds, Inthe central northern por- 
tion of Alaska, the ground is covered with what is called 
species of moss which preserves ice as 
nbark would. That moss prevents the soil 
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They went there to establish trading 
_ posts, and gave no thought to the agricultural or other 


_ there and driven the whales away. 


_of this or that family starving to death. 


more and more imminent every year. 


from thawing, so that the ground is frozen all the tir 
There abound great placer gold mines, which have 
tracted three hundred American miners who can only 
work two months in the summer. Often they cut wood 
and burn it in order to thaw out the ground before they 
can dig and cut the gravel from which they procure the 
gold dust. Yet with this frozen subsoil, one of the 
traders at the international boundary line raised forty 
acres of turnips and rutabagas. In a dry season he | 
turned under the moss on his land, and brought to that _ 
country a young moose which he trained to the plow, 
and plowed forty acres. There is not a cow or a horse 
anywhere in this central portion of Alaska, so he utilized 
the moose, and said he got a good crop, although eigh- | 
teen inches under the surface it was frozen down to an 
unknown depth. Lieutenant Ray in 1880 was at the 
station of Point Barrow, and the Government sent him 
word to ascertain the depth to which the frost extended. 
He undertook the work, and ran down a shaft to the 
depth of thirty-nine and one-half feet, but still the 
ground was frozen and he gave it up. This shaft has 
been utilized as a place of storage for the game which 
is kept there during the season. It is put in and re- 
mains frozen until taken out.”’ 
‘‘ Are there domestic animals in Central and Northern 
Alaska? ”’ 
“« Very few. While hogs and sheep do well in South- 
ern Alaska, they cannot be kept in Northern Alaska, be- 
cause of the difficulty in putting up grass for nine or-ten 
months of winter. Animals would be in danger of being | — 
frozen to death, because the thermometer falls aslow| 
as fifty-nine degrees below zero; you cannot raise cat- 
tle, horses or sheep in this section.”’ 
“«Ts that the reason you want reindeer?”’ 
‘“Yes. In Siberia there are hundreds of thousands of 
head of domestic reindeer, the same as in Lapland. 
The natives own herds of from one hundred to ten thou- | 
sand head, very much as cattle are owned on the plains 
of Texas, or sheep in Mexico. Like sheep, they are 
guarded day and night. Herders are with the reindeer | 
constantly. The reindeer furnishes the natives’ fami- 
lies with everything they need. It has been said that) 
if they were cut off entirely from every other source of | 
supply, they would be perfectly comfortable with the 
reindeer, according to their ideas of comfort. The| ~ 
skins of the reindeer furnish the entire clothing of the | 
family. The sinews make the thread. The garments 
are sewn with reindeer sinew. The flesh of theanimal| 
furnishes food, and the natives drink the milk. The 
horns make household utensils, and the bonessoaked | 
in oil are burned for fuel.”’ I “9 
‘¢ How extensive is the timber region ?”’ | 
‘Tt extends from Kodiak Island to Cook’s Inlet. | - 
From that point there is no timber. On the Aleutian 
Islands there are no trees. You might travel for five 
thousand miles along this coast and you would not see 
a single tree.’’ ' 
‘“¢ How much coal has been discovered ?’’ 
¢: 
1 
how 


at 


‘«Coal mines are being worked by San Francisco 


capitalists in Cook’s Inlet. There are coal mines on 


the shores of the Arctic Ocean where the American ra 
sealers and whalers can help themselves. One is upon me 
immense bluff on the seashore, and when the weather ‘ 
thaws this coal slacks off and drops on the beach. All |— 


the whalers have to do is to put it into sacks. Itisa a 
lignite, or soft coal. Thereisariveronthesouth which 
has large coal mines, but it is perhaps one hundred | — 
miles back from the coast. There are coal mines all 
through that country. 
‘*In 1890, when the Government sent me to establish | 


schools in Alaska, I found that the population was in a | 
starving condition in this section of the country. For- 
merly the waters were filled with the walrus and the 
seal, and they made three-fourths of the entire living of 
the population. Fifty years ago the people through this 
section had plenty to eat. American whalers have gone 
One captain told me 
that formerly he could drop anchor in the Arctic and 


never lift it the entire summer until he wanted to return | 


with his catch of whales. 


Whalers now must go to Her- | 
schel Island to get whales, 


Every season I get accounts 
Starvation is 
When the ques- 


| 


* 
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| tion came up as to what to do with these people, it was | 
first thought that Congress would be asked for an ap- 

propriation to feed the Esquimaux. That was the pro- 
ceeding with the Indians of the central portion of the 
United States. The result was that feeding pauperized 
them, and caused them to be killed off. If that were to 


a 


once, The suggestion was then made that instead of 
providing them with food and thus pauperizing them, 
why not help them to bring over reindeer from Siberia 
and make them self-sustaining? That would not only 
save their lives but perpetuate the race. 

_ ‘We have an area there which will sustain two mil- | 
lion reindeer. It is worthless for commercial purposes. | 
In Lapland, Finland and Russia there are four hun- | 
dred thousand head of reindeer. That number of rein- — 
deer sustains twenty-six thousand people in comfort, be- 
sides yielding a revenue to the government of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually. The Norwegian and 
Swedish Governments tax reindeer one dollar per head. 
We have space for enough reindeer to sustain one hun- 
dred thousand people in comfort. We have now a scat- | 
tered population of only about fifteen thousand of these 


be 


be done, we might as well let them starve to death at | 


people in the villages along the coast. If we introduce © 
the reindeer, it will afford them food for the present and | 
the future, | 

*©In 1892 one hundred and seventy-two reindeer were 
landed from Port Clarence. This strait is only forty 
-miles across. There are two islands, one belonging to | 
Russia, and the other belonging to the United States ; 
so that the citizens of Russia and the citizens of the 
United States are only about two and a half miles apart. | 
That is coming pretty close to the Russian Empire, 
“Last summer eighty-eight fawns were born, and 
seventy-nine of them lived, This last year one hundred 
_and twenty-seven additional reindeer were purchased | 
and added to the herd. The latest account was that | 
they had three hundred and forty-five reindeer in the | 
herd. This coming summer it is proposed to locate | 
three new herds of one hundred each at different places | 
in Alaska, and a fourth on St. Lawrence Island. We 
have demonstrated that reindeer can be bought cheaply, 
and can be transported with ease. They do better in 
Alaska than they do in Russia, because the grass has 
been cropped there so many generations that it is short ; 
but in Alaska the moss is thick and rank, so that the 
reindeer are thriving better in Alaska than in Russia,”’ 

«¢ Are there not wild reindeer in that country ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, they are the same animal, only they are changed 
by domestication. The caribou, or wild reindeer, ex- 
‘isted formerly in the whole country. The introduction 
_of breech-loading firearms turned the attention of hunters 
and trappers to the reindeer, so that they have been 

largely killed off. On the peninsula an old native told 

me that when he was a child they were quite numerous ; 
but there are none seen now. ‘They have been killed or 
driven back. 


‘‘ Here are fifteen thousand people who have been 
robbed by the white man. We cannot stock the sea with 
whales, but we can give them a new food. This frozen 
country is utterly worthless, except as ranges for rein- 
deer. If that country were stocked with reindeer, we 
would soon be able to sell hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of venison to San Francisco, and to Wash- 
ington and other Eastern cities. ; 

«© Out of the four hundred thousand in Lapland, there 
are sent to the markets of Europe twenty-two thousand car- 
casses of reindeer, hamand smoked tongue. The hides are 
valuable. The bookbinders in Leipsic, Germany, are us- 
ing reindeer leather, Paris is buying reindeer leather 
largely from Lapland, and the present fad among fashion- 
able young men is the deerskin glove, which is made 
from the hide of the Lapland deer. We can make this 
country worth millions of dollars to the United States by 
introducing the reindeer. 

| «©A San Francisco paper said a while ago that the 
day is coming when the reindeer will be more valuable 
commercially to the United States than the seal islands. 
We simply ask that the enactment of the Hatch Experi- 
mental Station bill be extended to Alaska. Every other 
section of the United States has the benefit of it and we 
want to be put on an equality with Utah, Arizona and 

the restof the Union.” — a ate 
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| or anything of that sort. 


~  ** What is the average value of these reindeer? j 

‘¢ About five dollars in barter. One hundred oftars 
in gold would not buy a reindeer in Siberia, and yet five 
dollars’ worth of calico ortobacco would. In that coun- 
try they know nothing about money. It costs ten or 
twelve dollars to bring a head over, which represents sim- 
ply the amount of coal consumed by the Government 
vessel in transportion.”’ 

‘¢ What education do the Esquimaux receive?”’ 

‘*In 1890 and 1891 the Government put a school at| 
Bering’s Strait, where there was a population of less than 
six hundred Esquimaux. They had such a bad reputa- 
tion among the whalers that no whaler has dropped 
anchor anywhere near them for a long time. One 
whaler went in there some sixteen years ago, began to 
trade and swindle natives, selling them whisky, where- 
upon the natives rebelled and came very near capturing 
the schooner. In that country lumber is scarce; and 
when we built a small schoolroom we thought that if we 
got fifty natives it would be a great success, When I 
went back the year after establishing the school, I 
was anxious to know the result. In that country they 
have only one communication a year with the world. 
There is only one mail a year. WhenI went back I} 
asked how many they had in the school, and they told } 
me three hundred and forty-six. The average daily } 
attendance for the nine months was one hundred and |) 
four out ofa population of less than six hundred people. i 
Some people told me to wait, as it was a new thing | 
and the second year there would not be so many. I | 
found the second year that there had been an average | 
daily attendance of one hundred and six, and last year 
they had one hundred and forty-six. The first year the | 
teacher, of course, could not understand a word they | 
said, nor could they understand a word he said. You. 
can, therefore, understand the disadvantage under which | 
the teacher was working. He had to gain a little knowl- | 
edge of their language, and they gained a little knowl- | 
edge of his, Allthe teaching isdone in English. The ; 
Government has insisted that the entire population shall { 
be made English-speaking. At the end of the first year, 
the boys had progressed so far that they were able to 
speak enough English to do business. They would take |} 
fox skins and wolverine and beaver skins down to the |! 


traders and ask the traders how much they would give ¥ 
by weight or measure in tobacco, lead, calico, powder, 
The boy could ask the captain 
how much he would give for a bunch of fox skins, and | 
the captain would answer so many yards of calico, or so I 
many pounds of powder, or lead, and they understood 7 
each other. 

‘‘These people are very intelligent. They are far i 
above the average North American Indian. The first 7 
year the teacher told them at Cape Prince of Wales that 
the Government was going to introduce the reindeer, | 
and they showed so much anxiety about it that three of 
them formed a partnership and agreed that one should 
go over to Siberia in a canoe late in the fall, and the ms 
others would take care of his family while he was gone. ||, 
He was to go over and get caught in the ice late in the 
season so that he would have an excuse to spend the 
winter with a herd of reindeer to learn to manage them, 
in order that he might come back and take care of one 
on thisside. On another occasion I knew that one of 7 
\those natives had some whalebone, and he said to the | 
captain of a vessel, ‘If you will buy me twenty head of 
‘reindeer, I will give you this bone.’ The Siberians | 
_bring over garments and trade them for whalebone, furs 
‘and oil. In that way the traffic in reindeer skins has 
been going on for a good many generations. These 
people appreciate the effort of the Government for them 

jin this respect.”’ 
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DoMESTICATED REINDEER IN ALASKA.— 

| On April 26 five families of Laplanders, seven- 
teen persons in all, were to sail from Christiania 
for New York, in charge of a Mr. W. A. Kjell- 
man, of Madison, Wis., with a view to service 
in connection with the introduction of the do- 

| mesticated reindeer into Alaska — the well- 
known project in charge of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. If all has gone well at 
Port Clarence last Winter, and the herd there 
has increased in proportion to the previous ex- 
perience, there must be about 500 head now at 
that central station. It is designed to separate 
(| them into herds of 100, which are to be dis- 
tributed to points like Cape Prince of Wales, 
Golovin Bay and St. Lawrence Island, and 

\| placed in charge of these experienced herders 
| from Lapland. ‘The coming of these men and 


women therefore marks a decided advance in | 
the wise plans of the Bureau, and we may ven- | 


ture to hope that the time is not far distant 
when these useful animals will be generally 


distributed throughout arctic and sub-arctic 
Alaska. 


Vy BT urate IS. /T9Y4 

ithough ther@ is a strong feéling in this 
of ‘contract 
‘ers,’ .there will probably be no objection 
‘the incoming of a party brought hither yes- 
terday by the United States Government it- 
; Self} There are sixteen of them, and they are 
; Laplinders, from Northern Norway, and bound 
jfor Alaska. In appearance they are strikingly 
pi 


untry against the importatio 


Prep 


SS 


Specimen Tllustration from 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Yand train reindeer, This is a vivid reminder of 
the vast extént and range of Unele Sani’s 
dominions—that there is a territory where the 
hardy reindeer will prove of service to man, } 
and perhaps materially assist in developing the 7 
resources of the country. The reindeer were | 
brought from Siberia, across Behring Sea. The 
men who ate to care for them have come from 
near the North Cape, across the Atlantic. Thus 
the two have travelled nearly around th rs e, 

fo meet in our Arctic province. 
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LAPLANDERS : FOR ALASKA. 
LoS okt. | 


A COMPANY OF NORTHHERNERS ON THEIR | 


FIVE FAMILIES 


ENGAGED ) BY 


THE | GOVERN- 
MENT FOR POSTAL AND COURIER SERVICE— 
TO THEACH THE ALASKANS HOW TO * 
USE THE REINDEER. 

Every properly constituted person, at least if he be | 
of New-Engiand origin, has studied ‘‘Warren’s Com- 
mon School Geography’; and, as in his life the days | 
grow longer and the years grow shorter, he has re- | 
membered the picture of the reindeer driven by 
Laplander in-a sled, illustrating the descriptive por- | 
tion of the text devoted to Lapland. 

Those who were at thé Barge Office yesterday af- 
ternoon about 4 o’clock saw coming in the gates | 
through which the ceaseless stream of immigration | 
flows upon these shores veritable Laplanders and | 
veritable reindeer drivers. In fact, the flower of 
Lapland reindeer trainers ‘and drivers were there, 
picturesque in costume—some clothed in deer-skins,’ 
some in gaudily braided, thickly quilted garments; ail 
fair of complexion, stolid of look and hard of muscle, 

There were five families of them, sixteen’ souls in 


all; on their way from Lapland to Alaska: The 
postal and the courier service which the Govern- 
ment of the United States desires to establish in its 
great purchased territory of Alaska cannot now be 
carried on except by means of teams of Esquimau 


dogs in winter time, when the tundra-lands are | 


frozen over. The Government has long seen the im- 


_stret Alaska’s interior, are hardly up tothe 
stand American citizen: : 
the ch ‘native village 


afin 


bhad-at least three vear 


Summer and Winter Journeys 


¢ ° 


It is an interestir 
Sea police—that th 
that the Governme: 
sending food to t 
duced, as they pe 
domesticating these 
correspondent Dr, ¢ 
eral Agent for Educ 
on the Eastern coa 
cloth, and tobacco, , 
attracted the attent; 
tion. With thishe | 
also two Siberian he 
the people of the A: 
them both with foo: 
supply is particular], 
seal by whites has c: 
tries of Alaska have 

which was formerly | 
It\jis interesting, th 
comfort and wealth | 


ected to go sleigh riding on their arrival. 
women were swathedin bright red and blue 
blanket garments; while the men wore rein- 
‘deer and wolf skins of great thickness, and 
‘very uncomfortably warm the whole party 
looked. Each carried a big knife and a small 
containing provisions. 

ack bread, goose fat, and an occasional 


ied herring for special occasions, They do 
not cook theirfood. Throvghout the passage 
they were very quiet, saying little, eventoeach 
other. None of them was. seasick, and 


dining the ship. which was a never-ceasing 
q he to them. When they arrived at the 
‘dock they carefully considered the crowd 
|| gwaiting the ship. Then they sat down on the 
deck, opened their bags, got out bread, spread 
it with goose grease, and had breakfast then 
nd there, 
Just as they finished one of the young ones 
arose, and in high excitement pointed tosome- 
hing onthe pier. The others ali jumped up, 
ooked, gesticulated, discussed, and shattered 
with greatinterest. All there was at the place 
ndicated was a dray horse waiting for a truck 
to beloaded. It was afterward learned that 
this was the subject of their discussion and 
‘amazement. The Lapps finally decided that 
it was a hornless reindeer of great size, un- 
‘gainly in appearance, but probably the best 
the country could afford. 

At 11 o’elock they went to Ellis Island, and 
at 10 o’clock last night the party, accom- 
panied by the ten dogs which will be used as 
‘sledge dogs, took a West Shore train for 
‘Chicago. They will go to San Francisco, and 
from there to Alaska. Their contract is for 
| three years, and itis thought that if they like 
|| Alaska and decide to remain there they 
| } will form the nucleus of a colony of Finns and 
'} Lapps. Meantime they will devote their at- 
|f tention to the reindeer. 
( 


Among the party are Islak L. Somley, his 
wife, Berrelauna Somley, and some smail 
Somleys; Peter Aslakson Rist, Frederick Lar- 

) son, a 14-year-old lad, who is the scholar of the 
} party. speaking Finnish and Norwegian in ad- 
dition to his own language; Asiak and Mathis 
A. Hira, and Mrs, Kjeste Kemi, with herinfant, 


|} cradle lined with furs. It,is a very hot and 
9 stuffy-looking contrivance and is carried 
strapped on the mother’s back, as Indian 
squaws carry their pappooses. Children make 
up the rest of the immigrant party. 

is 


* 
j toy (51 OF 
if © eK is brought back by the 


cat Port Clarence are multiplying so rapidly 
1 a few years be relieved from the necessity of 
s there. At Ounalaska they cannot be intro- 
ugh falling down steep ravines. The plan of 
in Alaska originated with our old friend and 
ackson, formerly missionary, and now the Gen- 
that Territory. He bought sixteen reindeer 
ieria, which he paid for in guns, ammunition, 
them to Amakuk and Ounalaska. His efforts 
»ngress, and were supported by an appropria- 
to purchasé 180 more reindeer, and to obtain 
: the Port Clarence corral. The reindeer is to 
ons the most valuable of all animals, furnishing 
ansportation. To Alaska the question of food 
ant, as the pursuit of the whale, the walrus and 
sir rapid dimunition, while the canning indus- 
y limited the supply of salmon for the natives, 
it. The caribou and deer are also diminishing. 


ra ‘ . ete 


to learn that this new source of sustenance, 
successfully opened for the natives of Alaska, 


These consist of | 


Karen Kemi, whom she carries in a portable | 
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LAP WOMAN AND CHILD. 


th “York polities, to make a big chief like “Dick” Croker. 
‘the | 
‘time not spent in sleep was taken up in exam- | 


As there is no probability of a native chtef havy- 
jing these advantages, the future of the Alaskan 
jnatives seems dark and obscure. It is a bad time 
for big chiefs in New-York anyway—in fact, bad for 
big chiefs throughout the country. 

Moved by all these impulses, the United States 
Government sent to Lapland William A. Kjelmann. 

@ was sent by the Alaskan Department of the 
1 of Education, and he travelled 500 miles in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LAPLANDERS ENJOYING A SMOKE. 


the Land of the Midnight Sun, living with the na- 
tives and selecting from them the best for his pur- 
poses. He made a contract with these five families 
to go to Alaska for three years, and there introduce 
the reindeer. For these three years’ services the 
heads of families will each get $355 a year and their 
subsistence, so that if they go back to Lapland they 
| will go back “‘bioated bondholders” and “purse-proud 
aristocrats’ against whom the boreal Coxeyites and 
Silver Senators of the wild and icy Arctic Sea coast 
/will probably arise with thunders of denunciation. 
These people have their passage guaranteed to and 
from Alaska, besides their pay and subsistence. ' 
Some years ago the Government purchased a herd 
of seventy-five reindeers from Hastern Siberia, They 
are now in Alaska, but no one knows how to man- 
age them. The Laplanders will show them how. 

t is hoped that the Laplanders will be pleased 
with Alaska, All the grazing grounds of Lapland 
are occupied, and with their herds of reindeer 
the Laplanders roam from one grazing ground to 
another. In Alaska vast stretches of unoccupied 
} territory will, it is thought, tempt the hardy 

Northerners, at least some of them, to take up 
their permanent abode there, and to bring over 
others of their countrymen, so that in time and not 
a very long time either, there may be in Alaska a 
large and flourishing colony of Laplanders. 
The Laplanders are hardy and brave, good citt- 
zens and of considerable intelligence. An Alaska 
) whose interior is peopled py Laplanders would in- 
deed be a Gesirable territory. : 

The Laplanders who arrived Bd een Theres came on 
the They alls tine steamer Island from. Chris- 
| , Norway, A. EH. Johnson, the agent of the 

to them in charge and forwarded them 
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| masters in the art of breaking, training, han- 
| dling, and driving reindger. ne 
| here is to teach the natives of Alaska how 
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APLAWDERS PNDER CONTRACT. 
Nts Yait: devcce 


A Number Engaged to Instruct Alaskans’ 
[3 Arrive Yesterdar. (igar dia 

A n@mber of Laplanders, who have been | 
engaged by the United States Government _ 
to instruct Alaskans in the art of driving 
and herding reindeer, arrived here yester- | 
day on board the Thingyalla Line steam- 
ship Island, The party numbered sixteen in 
all. a comprised five families, two single 
men, and four children, A 

The Laplanders are plainly contract Ja- 
borers, but, as they are under contract | 
to the Government, there was no trouble 
on that score.. They were all elad in thetr 
native costumes, and, ofcourse, “excited | 
much comment when they were landed | 
from the steamship. The men were clad in 
tightly-buttoned coats of reindeer hide, and | 
had their feet encased in moccasins, Thelr 
woolen trousers fitted so tightly around the 
ankles that many wondered how the wear- 


& 


were fashioned of a gaudy-hued material 
and shaped somewhat like a ‘‘ mortar 


board,”” The women were costumed very 
much like the men. 3 

Per Alaksen Rist, sixty years old, is the 
eldest of the party. He is a typical Lap- 
lander in appearance, and looks as if he 
had just stepped from out of some pictorial 
geography. Like his companions, he ig 
much smaller in stature than the average 
American. All have light blue eyes and 
high cheek bones. The women are not like- 
ly to take part. in any beauty show. The 
youngest of the group was a child three 
months old. ; 

William A. Kjellmann, Superintendent of 
the Government reindeer station at Port | 
Clarence, Alaska, was in charge of the 
party. He said that the members of it 
were under a three years’ contract. They 
were to receive 100 kronas ($27.50) per 
month and board. Ten reindeer dogs had 
been embarked on the vessel, but one of 
these died during the voyage. 

The party left for San Francisco last 
night. From that city they will embark | 
for Port Clarence, Alaska. 
their destination a ut J. 
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BROUGHT OVER 10 TEACH THE ARL 
OF HANDLING REINDEER, 4 


The Government Will Sena bea to Alaska, 4 
Where They Have Imported Reindeer, | 


u 


but Don’t Know How to Use ‘Them. 


A party of sixteen contract laborers arrived’ 
yesterday on the steamship Island of the | 
ThingvalJa line. Although they are known to 
have come here under contract the Govern- 
ment will not interfere with them, because the 
Government itself made the contract wih 
them. They are from Lapland, and are Wes 


Their busingss 


manage reindeer. of which about seventy 
have been brought from eastern Sibe 
Port Clarence. a Le 

Since the importation of the reinde er the 
Alaskans have been experi ting with 
them, and the death rate in Port Clerance has 


| gone up several per cent. As the reindeer bid 
fair to become the ruling race in Alaska, it 


$ decided that something must be done to 


‘The Lapps have the reputation 


—— 


SI. 


al tor 
es and bring them he e274 
ial gago, and after 500 miles 
sledg in the course of which he learned 


1 With open arms, and bid him to feasts of 
sk bread and goose grease. Mr. Kjellman | 


by ‘‘Uncle Sam.” 
Pate VET 


yi ht than asa useful material to ru on the | 
| chest in case of severe colds; but he learned | 
jad Ob er uses. Nevertheless, he still | 


They Will Carry the Mails There. 
Attired in the Dress uf the 
Arctic Regions, 


od o its edible properties. After having | 
goose greased bread and slept in 


h the Lapps themselves sleep out 
fee in the coldest weather, the 
roposed to his hosts that they come 
him. They asked for specifications. 


The Thingvalla Line steamer Island, 


Owunaced kroner a month and ex- 
os,” said Mr. Kjellmann. 
indred kroner is $27.50 in our money, 
abate ay opened their eyes and inti- 
ttheir guest was a millionaire and 
herds of reindeer that covered the | 

rth for the space of a province. Theyreckon | 

althin Lapland by reindeer. From twenty 
one hundred reindeer will buy a wife. Mr. 
siIimann’s hosts opined that Mr. Kjellmann } 

ably possessed a large assortment of 
"After. explaining that he owned no | 

rc) and wives weren’t reckoned as per- | 
al, property _in America, and furthermore 
it was the United States Government that 
aying the bills,the American gave a 
lowing description of the trip to this country. 

1 will goin a boat bigger than one hun- 
houses,” he said, “and come toa great 
with ten times more people than all Lap- 
Then you will get in a huge carriage on 
and go thousands of miles across the 
y ata speed twice as fast as your swift- 
Bt reindesr, and then another boat will take 
you far north to another country like your | 


terday morning, brought among her 208 


have ever set foot on American soil. They 
comprise five families and number sixteen 
persons. Six of them are men, five are 
women and five children from three months 
to ten years old. They have been engaged 
by the Bureau of Education of the Alaskan 
Governmental Department, and their duties 
will be to take charge of the herd of rein- 
deer which the United States Government 
purchased between two and three years ago 
and which are to be used in future for the 
carrying of the mails in Alaska. 

The Laplanders, who belong to Fin- 
marck, a mountainous district in Norway, 
looked exceedingly picturesque in their 
peculiar costumes. When they reached the 
Battery they were surrounded by a large 
crowd, who followed them to No. 5 Broad- 
way, where Mr. A. E. Johnson, of the firm 
of A. E. Johnson & Co., the passenger 
agents of the Thingvalla Line, took charge 
of them. Some of the men wore long tunics 
made of reindeer hide, with the hair on. 
Others were clad in thick blue flannels and 
all wore peculiar blue and red caps with 
four corners. Hach of them carried slung 
from his shoulder a bag of Finnish to- 
bacco, and they one and all smoked long 
and large pipes continuously. Their shoes 
were also of reindeer hide, the soles being 
over two inches thick, and padded inside 
with flannel. 

The women, whose hair hung over their 
shoulders, wore red turbans, and none of 
them had: less than six. immense. silver 
rings on her fingers. § 

The party are: Samuel Kimi, his wife 
Kjisty and their infant child Karen, three 
months old; Johan Tornensis, his wife Marie 
and their ten-months-old baby  Berrit; 
|} Aslak L. Somby, his wife Britta and their 
|| daughter Berretanna; Mathis A. Hira, his 
|| wife Beret and a chubby little lad, Aslak; 
Mikkel J, Nockkela and his wife Berret; 
Per Aslaksen Rest and Thorwald Kjelmann. 

Baby Karen Kimi was fastened in a Lap- 
Jand cradle, which is made of wood and 
resembles very closely that in which the 
Indian ‘‘papoose’’ is carried. He was 
packed in wool and appeared to enjoy his 
confinement as his mother carried him 
about slung from her right shoulder by a 
| leather strap. Both men and women car- 


‘The Lapps are a frank, outspoken people. 
‘hey listened Pauvtoo uly to their guest, then 
hey consulted among themselves. after which | 
he oldest member addressed the guest. The 
jision of the Lapps was thabwhile the for- 
ner was an honored guest and beautiful te | 
look upon, yet undoubtedly he was a liar of re- 
cable attainments. They were Christians, 
added, and took no stock in fairy tales, 
ay guessed they would stay right there in | 
pland. Wheréby Mr. Kjellmann perceived 
his steamship and railroad prospectus 
a little too much for his guileless friends, | 
r that, in endeavoring to get immigrants 
uppressed details. Aiter much trouble he 
ogether sixteen Lapps and took them to 
Ehristiania, where they embarked forthis coun- 
y. There were eleven dogs with them, one | 
which died of seasickness on the passuge. 
@party consists of five families and two 
There are four children, the 


dock Poatacday to meet them, eh with him | 
were several newspaper men. The Lapps 
formed @ queer group as they stood on the 
eck. They arerather small in stature, but 
broad-shouldeted, deep-chested, and very 
Touscular and agile. They are fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, and their faces aro wrinkled and 
yorn from exposure to the weather. 
Po judge from their dress they must have ex- 
ected to go sleigh riding on their arrival. The 
‘women were swathed in bright red and blue 
' blanket garments: whilethe men wore rein- 
| deer and wolf skins of great thickness, and 
“Very, uneomfortably warm the whole party 
looked. Each carried a big knife and asmall 
bag containing provisions. These consist of 
black bread, goose fat, and an occasional 
dried herring for special occasions. They do 
| ; 


notcook theirfeod. Throughout the passage 
they were very quiet, saying little, even to each 

ther. None of them was seasick, and the 
in not spent in sleep was taken up in exam- 
‘ining the ieee which was a never-ceasing 
y When they arrived at the 


knives. Every one of the party seemed 
to be much affected by the heat, and their 
| reindeer-hide apparel seemed rather out of 
| place. Ten dogs accompany the party. 
‘They are of a black and tan color, long 
haired, and resemble in appearance the 
Scotch collie. They are used for herding 
the reindeer. 

They left by the West ‘Shore Railroad 
last evening for Madison, Wis., where they 
ated was a dray horse waiting for atruek | Will rest a few days. From Madison they 
eloaded. It was afterward learned that | will go by rail to Chicago, and after a 
8 was the subject of their discussion and | Stop there to San Francisco. From San 


mazement. The Lapps finally decided that ;\ b 3 

ueiaus: retedaér of wrest sine, une Francisco they will go by sea to Fort Cler 
¥e in appearance, but probably the best 
hntry could afford. 


é 


deck, opened their bags, got out bread, spread 
‘with goose grease, and had breakfast then 
d there. 

ust as they finished one of the young ones 
ose, and in high excitement pointed tosome- 
ing onthe pier. Tho others all jumped up 
ed, gesticulated, discussed, and chattered 
‘great, interest. All there was at the place 


o'clock they went to Ellis Island, and Mr. A. Johnson said, when asked about 
o’clock Jast night the party, accom- || his travelers: ‘“William Kjelmann left New 
{ae dogs. took. a. West. Shore sled acy ak / York in February for Norway. He is an 
They, will go to San Francisco, and | American citizen, and speaks all the Scan- 
Alaska. Their contract is for || Ginavian dialects fluently. Three years ago 

pide it is thought that if they like | the United States Government purchased a 
dacidy to remain there they |; herd of some seventy-five reindeer. It has 
been found impossible to break them in 


| the Reservation. 


nucle gota colony of finns and 
they will devote their at- 


A Party of Laplande ers Tapered 


BOUND FOR COLD ALASKA. 


ried long and dangerous looking sheath. 


passengers the first lot of Laplanders who | 


; ence, Alaska, and take up their duties on }) 


a 


which arrived at her dock in Hoboken yes- | 


ig 
MNiw Sirk Pant A 
Sixteen of Them, Men, Women and. 


Infants, Arrive from Norway on 
Their Way to Alaska. 


REINDEER. 


TO INTRODUCE THE USE OF R 


ateaka Pornaneeie as the whites | 
ca will never colonize the territo né 
should these people be satisfied there, 2) 
will encourage their friends and relations 
to come here. This is the beginning of a 
experiment, and it is to be hoped that it w 
be successful. The Laplanders have been | 
driven into the mountainous districts of. 
Norway and Sweden, and the reindeer runs 


there are so full that there is no way of 
the increasing population earning a liveli- 
hood. If they like Alaska they will be the 
means of opening up that territory, and ex- 
tending its resources. Their agreement with 
the Government is for three years.” 

It is stated that the steamer Russia has 
been chartered to bring 500 additional rein- 
deer from East Siberia. Mr. Johnson, how- 
ever, could not vouch for the accuracy of 
this statement. The dogs will be used for 
breeding purposes, and preparations for 
the new colony haye been made in Alaska 


for its mative | ene 
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Picturesque Costumes, Peculiar Customs— 
Prebation Before Marriage—Mis3 Kemi {| 
and Her Young Hopotul, 


Island, from Christiansand. 


Tuxedo toboganning clothes. 
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| of a London coaching coat, 
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A band of sixteen Norway lLapps, 
still clothed in the furry finery of their 
frigid home and with a minor accom- 
paniment of eleven snapping sledge dogs, 
arrived yesterday on the steamship 


And a beautiful sight they were. 
Each and every one—women included— 
were togged out in a compromise be- 
tween a Coney Island bathing suit and 


For head | 


gear, the men wore a hat that looked 
| like the nightmare version of a uni- | 
versity cap—a tall arrangement, square 
on top and stuffed full of eider-down. 
‘But the clothes beat the hats. Some 
iof them were made of colored woollen 
stuff that would have given cards and 
spades to Joseph’s coat of history, and 
all of them were cut after the fashion 


with the 


:slack around the equator taken up by 
'a leather belt. The folds of this affair 
served for a trunk, and around the 
waist of each man was stowed away i | 
at least a day’s provisions—tobaceo, | 
a purse, pipe, change of linen, a Sunday 


pair of moccasins and a few other toilet | 


affairs. 


There were five women—married and | 
jpuaete= in the party, and every one ott 
them had a baby. The belle of the com-| 
pany was Miss Britta Kemi, who claims || 
thirty years, and is said by her compan- 
ions to be ravishingly beautiful. Miss’ 
Kemi was taciturn. She said little and} 


smoked much, and when 


a large pienic. He spent his 
terday in celebrating various 
aia 4 in frequent libations 
and in paying atten 

d the baby stor 


she wasn’t 
smoking she nursed a three-months-old 
child. The young lady’s engagement to |, 
Mr. Sjmuel Kemi has just been an- 
nounced, although the young woman has 
been on trial as a wife for the last year. | 

Mr. Kemi is a sort of millionaire among 
his fellows. He owns in remdeers and | 
other commodities about $10,000, and al- 
though he and his companions are com- 
ing here to take charge of Uncle Sam’ 
reindeer. station, at Fort Clarence, 
Alaska, he takes ‘this trip in Mesias: 


e! 


THE HON. HENRY M. TELLER, 
Senator from Colorado, 


in a way that threatened to cut his ears 
»| in two. ft Ms ¢ 
t “Good, good,” he said. Three cigars 
'|and much wine—great country.’ 
‘| He was a smart chap, this 
‘| Lapp, and when the party got to the Ho- 
‘| tel Danmark, at No. 84 Greenwich street, 
he stood in the doorway, still clad in 
deer skins, and winked much at the 
young women of New York who gath- 


young 


tion. 

The men in the party have been en- 
gaged by Government officials to start 
the Alaskan reindeer station, and they 
have brought with them all the neces- 
sary paraphernalia, except the sledges 
which they expect to make when they 


and expenses, and: are expected to in- 
teries of reindeer farming. They are in 


charge of William Kellman and will 
leave for their future home in a ‘day 


| or two. rs ger 
LAPLANDERS ARRIVE 
| Sars Hrearccr ee China scls_s 
|SIXTEEN OF THEM BOUND FOR 
Tune G ALASKA. Leen 
Phoy Will Initiate the Randimarx 


_ , in the Handling of Rein- 


deer. ees 

The steamer Umatilla arrived from Vic- 
toria and Puget sound ports yesterday ait- 
ernoon. Among the \passengers ex oa 
group of Laplanders, sixteen in number, 
They had been imported from the north- | 
ern part of Norway by Uncle Sam 
in detiance of the contract laws and’ 
ere bound for the Arctic ocean, where | 
they are to train the Esquimauxin the | 
handling of reindeer. From Tronza they 
were taken to Christiania and from there | 


Irom New York they were transported to 
| Seattle over the Great Northern, and 
‘were to have connected with the Walla. 

Walla, which arrived here a few days ago. 


ever, and the brig W. H. Myer has 
kept-back here in consequence.‘ 

p wil leave on Sunday next, 
' crowd to Port Clarence. The Mye: 
| last of the whalers to go north, and she. 


as 


| Fearless at Port Clarence. — . 

The party of Laplanders con 
| sixteen in all, there being six’ w 
{the crowd ands ) 
| quired a diser 


sisted 0 


to New York in the steamer Iceland. | 
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ered in the street with obvious admira-) 


arrive there. They are paid $400 a year 


‘| struct the Alaskan Indians in the mys-~ 
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DISTRICT OF ALASKA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Sitka, October 1, 1893. 


the district of Alaska, approved May 17, 1884. 
I was duly qualified as chief executive of 


‘industries and products of the country. 
people are in the enjoyment of peace and prosperity. 


native. 


INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC REINDEER. 


Dr, Sheldon Jackson, the general agent of education in Alaska, 
_and who was the first Protestant missionary in Alaska, and by whose 
energy, fidelity, and good management both the mission and govern- 


usefulness and efficiency, is now engaged in the laudable work of im- 
porting domesticated reindeer into western Alaska from the tame 
herds of Siberia. For three years Dr. Jackson has made a voyage to 
Siberia each year with Capt. M. A. Healy on the revenue cutter Bear, 
without whose assistance nothing could have been done, and they 
returned each year with a number of domesticated reindeer which were 
landed at different points on the Alaskan coast. The animals suffered 
no damage by transportation and have wintered safely and have grown 
fat on the abundance of food found in that country suitable to their 
wants. It is claimed that the general introduction of this animal into 


support in comparative comfort a large population, and that a change 


vation of the race from barbarism to civilization, and it is also claimed 


the interior of Alaska may be penetrated and explored. 
claims I believe to be well founded. 


' Alaska by Vitus Behring in 1742 that country supported a large popu- 
lation, and waS swarming with sea otter and other fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and was a mine of wealth to the Russians for more than acen- 
tury, and of great commercial value and importance to all the civilized 
nations of the world. 

Why not make an effort to reclaim this part of the country, and re- 


THE GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my first annual report, in 
compliance with the act of Congress creating a civil government for 


Mining, fishing, and the taking of furs are the leading industries that 
furnish employment for a large majority of the people, both white and 


ment schools were established and brought to their present state of — 


| that region will arrest the present starvation, and restock that vast — 
country with a permanent food supply, and that by covering these 


from the condition of the hunter to that of the herder will be a long — 
step upward in the scale of humanity and that it will hasten the ele- 


For more than a hundred years after the discovery of western 


Ht) the Territory of Alaska’ 
./ | August 28, 1893. The brief period for which I have performed the 
duties of governor will necessarily limit my report to generalities, there 
not being sufficient time to collect accurate statistics of the diversified 
The civil officers, who were 
| entrusted with the administration of both the civil and criminal law, | 
have been vigilant and faithful in the discharge of their duties, and the 


: 


; 


| 
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great plains with herds of domesticated reindeer, it will be possible to | 


turn it in part to its former commercial value and importance, when | 


it can be done so cheaply, if taken in connection with our other im- 


portant interests on the seal islands of St. Paul and St. George, which — 


are in the immediate vicinity. The money to pay the expense of the 


first and second purchases of reindeer in Siberia was donated by phil- — 


i 
i 


} 


| Yhey were delayed by washouts, how-!: 


a 


‘will meet McKenna’s Norwegian Steamer 


anthropic individuals. Congress on March 3, 1893, made an appro- 


priation of $6,000 for that purpose, which was made immediately ayail- . 


able, and was put to immediate use. 


This summer Dr. Jackson made one voyage with Capt. M. A. Healy | 
on the U.S. revenue cutter Bear, and Capt. Healy made several addi- | 
been| tional voyages during the same season to Siberia and the ship was 
ek freighted each time with domesticated reindeer purchased in Siberi 


and landed in Alaska on the shore of the Behring Sea. This sabject © 


is worthy of the attention of Congress. 


JAMES SHEAKLEY, 
Governor of Alaska. 


Very respectfully yours, 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FAMILY OF MOOSE. 


jon\wasbeld from a distance. The fa- | 
write dish of the Laplanders is blubber, | 
deoming down on the steamer they || 
showed a marked preference for blubber 
lover ice crerm. On the dock the per- 
ume coming irom the strangers was 
uggestive of a tanyard, : 
‘The Sailors’ Home had contracted with 
he Government to care for the party 
‘hile it remained here and there were a 
‘number of gurneys to take the crowd to 
‘its moorings ashore. ‘Vhe Laplanders 
i were piled pit gS vehicles like sardines, 
Jand ali of thenY waited to keép their 
| heads out of the windows. The most in- | 
{teresting feature of the outfit were the 
‘dogs which accompanied the party. 
iPhey were eight in number, most of them 
being black in color, and the rest spotted |} 
| with white. They were all Sata 
/ 


a 


looking and apparently very gentle. 
They are used to herd the reindeer. 


ayaa 
Ten York 


ah 


F AN ESQUIMAU MATDEN AT THE CAPITON. 
From the Washington Post. 


7 One of the attractions at the Capitol yesterday 
*was Riner, the Esquimau maiden, aged three years 
ieee a half. The little tot was dressed in White 
Minen and except for her black hair and decided 
Mongolian cast of countemance, resembled other 
hildren of her age as ¢losely as one egg resembles 
janother. She was in charge of Mr. Miner W, 
Bruce, who introduced reindeer as a domestic ant- 
jmal in Alaska for the preservation of the natives, 
and who brought Riner and a party of Esquimaux 
‘to the United States last July. The little girl is un- 
sually intelligent, speaks English to a very limited 
Oat but chats freely in her own native tongue 
with her guardian. She attracted quite a circle of 
‘friends in the House restaurant during her visit at 
the Capitol yesterday, and enjoyed her stay with 
perfectly childish glee. Mr. Bruce will soon return 
with the Esquimau delegation to Alaska, but little 
Riner will be placed in an_ educational institution 
probably in Washington, and will not again see her 
parents until she reaches the age of sixteen or 
_ seventeen. / 
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he Laplanders who have just passed 

pugh here on their way to Alaska to 

h. the natives how to grow reindeer 

robably find, if they get caught in 

s Western sae Pe we know how to | 

Agrow heaply ‘and plenty of it, 
Me ois a eae EN yf 
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‘UNCLE SAM’S LATEST, | 


Laplanders Imported to Leok Af- 
ter the Alasku Reindeer. 


The steamship. Island, of the Thing-| 
valla Line, yesterday brought a strange 
lot of passengers into this port, A 
Their headgear resembled the red hat 
of she cardinal, save that it contained) 
| many more colors, A skirt after the 
heap hee of the plainsman, but made of, 
blue cloth, with scarlet trimmings, fell) 
{gracefully to the knees, and trousers of! 
{baggy but picturesque cut completed the! 
| suit of the men. From the side of each, 
‘incased in a sheath of leather, hung a. 
dangerous looking knife. 
The women in place of a hat wore a 
scarf of bright red. Their dress was in| 
all respects like that of the men, save; 


| 


that the skirt fell to the toes. It. was 
made of a bright blue, but coarsely 
woven, cloth, and the trimming, of) 
which there was considerable, was of a. 
dazzling red.\ oe 

They were Laplanders, and they had’ 
come all the way from the ice-bound, 
frost-bitten, cold. and bleak mountain-| 
ous couniry of Lapland. They were 
the finest specimens of their race, and, 
were selected because of their’ ability 
to stand hardships—the hardships con- 
sisting mainly in having to travel 
through a warm country on their way. 
to one where the temperature is about 
the same as in their own. 

They are in the employ of the United 
States Government, and they are going 
to Alaska to teach the natives how to 
train and herd the reindeer, about which 
the Alaskan doesn’t know much. It is 
proposed to make practical use of the 
reindeer in that country. ia 

A year ago the United States Govern- 
-ment established at Port Clarence, 
| Alaska, a reindeer station, placing the 
|Same in charge of William K. Kjell- 
mann. a Norwegian of much experience, 
He secured deer from the Pastern Si- 
berian coast, and then, on February 26, 
he sailed from New York for Lapland 
et le ey help, : . 
He no trouble in coming to terms 
with them, since hts offer of 100 Mionars 
‘per month, about $27.50, was gladly ac- 
cepted e Government. too, is to fur- 

m with food. The question of 
not discussed, for the Lap- | 
- always sleeps in the open alr. || 
e families were engaged—sixteen || 
in all, Of this number seven are 
are women and four are chil- 
e oldest ei the party is sixty- | 
youngest%an infant | 

F The’ latté ogi 
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| representing the © 
Alaska Departm 
| whose iastance t 


Re ne re ee es ore 


Under Contract to the Govert 
to Care for Mail Reindeer. 


The Thingvalla liner Island, which 7 
yesterday, brought the first Lapland | 
have ever set foot on American soil. The | 
comprise five families. There are six men,- 
five women and five children, whose ages 
are from 3 months to 10 years. They have 
been engaged by the Bureau of Education 
of the Alaskan Governmental Department, | 
and their duties will be to take charge of) 
the herd of reinde2r which the United States 
Government purchased between two an 
three years ago, to be used for carrying th 
mails in Alaska. : Sao 

The Laplanders, who.belong to Finmare 
a mountainous district in Norway, look 
exceedingly picturesque in their peculiar 
costumes. inet) 
Some of the men wore long tunics of rein-_ 
deer hide with the hair on. Others were. 
clad in thick blue flannels, and all wore pe- 
culiar blue and red caps with four corners. 
Hach carried slung from his shoulder a 
bag containing Finnish tobacco, and they 
smoked long pipes continuously. Their’ 
shoes were also of reindeer hide, the soles” 
being over two inches thick and peddsd 
inside with flannel. The women, whose hair | 
hung over their sholders, wore red turbans, 
and none of them had less than six im- 
mense silver rings on her fingers.. % 
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shoulder by a leather strap. Both men and 
women carried long and dangerous looking 
sheath knives. Every one of the party 
seemed to be much affected by the heat. At. 
Hilis Island they were photographed in a | 
group by Dr. Newborn of the Marine Hos- 
pital. They left by the West Shore Rail- 
road last evening for Madison, Wis., where 
they will break the jcurney and rest a few 
deys. Thence they will go by rail to : 
, Francisco, traveling by sea to Fort Clear- 
| ence, Alaska. } Sh 
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IMPORTED LAPPS 


Quaint Denizens of Northern} — 
| Lands to Herd Reindeer | 


A ¥ in ai 4S, : 


74 


18 THEIR IMPORTATION LEAL?) 


The Law Forbidding the Admission of Foreign~ 
ers Under Contract as Laborers Is Spe- 
cific, but Lawyer Dillon Is of the Opinion 
that the Department that Imported the 
Laplanders Has Not Violated the Statute. 


a 


Of all the quaint and curious strangers 
that have crowded to these shores during 
the past year, none were so odd or so pic- 
turesque as a little company of Laplanders 
that landed at the Battery yesterday after- | 
noon after a journey across the sea. Si: 
teen of them there were in all, men, bei | | 
and children, tall and hardy specimens 0 
their stout and muscular race. They were 
passengers on the Thingvall , Une steam- 
ship Island, which arrived here yesterday | 
from Copenhagen and. n i! 
were in charge of W 


y | ‘ 


party under Mr. Kjelmann’s ¢ 
men, five women and three ch 
gresenting five families. 


and the eldest 67 years. This old fellow 
as tall and muscular as his younger co 
'panions. They are all under contract to 
the United States Government _ three 
rs, and will receive 1,200 kroner 
“a year, with their food and lodgings 
ree transportation from Lapland to 
destination. They left Lapland last 


'| that ship, and were well cared for on the 

way over. Capt. Skjodt, commander of the 

‘| Island, said yesterday that they thoroughly 
enjoyed the trip. ie 

_ After the Island docked at her pier in Ho- 


| time they landed at the Barge Office, about 
8 o’clock in the afternoon, Battery Park 
‘was crowded with promenaders, and as the 
|| gayly-attired strangers tramped across the 
park to State street and up to the branch 
| office of the Thingvalla Line, at 5 Broad- 
people, } 

The visitors were attired in their native 
costumes, with big fur overcoats, the men 
wearing trousers of skins and the women 
skirts of the same material. The 3-months- 
old child was carried across the back of 
its mother in a box that looked like the 
bottom of a mandolin. The headgear of all 
| the party was of cloth gaudily embroidered. 
| The party looked like stragglers from a 
| circus procession as they tramped up State 
| street. They had evidently expected to en- 
counter winter weather on their arrival, 
for they were buttoned and laced up as 
tightly as stout cords could bind them. 


under the sun, but trudged on, unmindful 
| of the heat or the jeers of the regiment 
of gamins that followed them. 

From the office of the Thingvalla line 
)agents they were taken to 84 Greenwich 
street, where they were fed. ‘At 8 o’clock 
rests night they were taken over to the 


and soon after started for San Francisco. 
On arriving there, they will take a steam- 
‘ship for Alaska, stopping at, Fort Clerent. 


noon, that the, coming of these people 
would undoubtedly inaugurate the im- 
“migration to Alaska of this class of peo- 
ple, as their generous treatment by the 
Government would be told and re-told in 
their letters to their relatives and friends 
in Lapland. 

i ‘It was suggested yesterday afternoon 
that, as the Laplanders had come _ here 
‘under contract with this Government, the 


na 


arch and journeyed to Christiansand, | 
where they boarded the steamship Island. | 
They were given quarters in the steerage of | 


-boken the curious looking aggregation was | 
taken down to Hllis Island on a transfer | 
steamboat. There they were registered, — 
-and were then brought to this city. At the. 


| | Sixteen Lapps left New York for Alasl 
'|Yate Saturday night. Sik i 
‘| They are going to teach the Hskim 
|of Alaska how to use the reindeer whict 


jw COMPANY OF LAPLANDERS. ~ 


They Pass Through This City En Route for 
Alaska to ‘York for Uncle Sam. 
Barly yesterday morning at about 
the time all good Catholics were going 
to first mass a West Shore train passed 
‘through Syracuse bearing a party of 
women and children who were 
just awakening from their first night’s 
experience on a railroad, who had in 
| fact never seen a railroad train before 
they laid eyes on the one they boarded 
| in Hoboken the night before. 
| were sixteen Laplanders on their way 
| to. Alaska, under contract with the Uni- 
: | |}ted--States government. to teach the 
They perspired freely after they got out } | Alaskans ‘how to train and use the 
“Since the importation of the 
-reindeer the Alaskans have been ex- 
‘perimenting with them, and the death | 
rate in Port Clerance has gone up sev- 
As the reindeer bid 
fair to become the ruling race in Alas- 
ka; it was decided that something must 
be done to subdue them. 
have the reputation of knowing all 
there is to be known about these ani- 
mals, so William A. Kjellmann was 
sent by the United Stages bureau of 
education to Lapland to round up a 
number of the natives and bring them 
He went four months ago, and 
after 500 miles of travel in sledges, in 
the course of which he learned a good 
deal about reindeer, their habits, pecu- 
liarities, and shortcomings, he got his 
Lapps, but not without difficulty. i 
» They landed in New York Saturday 
morning dressed in the odd fur gar- 
|ments of the northern country and 
everything they saw was the cause of 
the most tremendous wonderment. The 
fastest time they had ever made was 
behind their dog sleighs over the ice 
| fields of Lapland, and the conductor 
| said their amazement at the rate of 
| speed they were traveling was some- 
They were too stolid 


way, they were followed by at least 600) 


|reindeer came the Eskimos ; 
|Savage dogs to drive before. 


|5even or eight thousand miles to teak 
| them. 


|teachers to teach white farmers how 
‘drive oxen, but Indians and Eskimos are 
| different. Fi h 


|Indians, as all Alaska belonged to 


eral per cent. 


teaches the Indians farming on — 
reservations, and it teaches the Alas 
how to plow with reindeer, becaus 


“West Shore Railroad depot in Weehawken, l 
The Lapps 


| Mr. A. E. Johnson, passenger agent of | a ene th 


/the Thingvalla line, said yesterday after- | lever tried, it will probably be found tha 


horses will do very well in Alaska, if well 
| taken care of in the Winter. The clima 
|is not much more severe than that | 
Winnipeg, where there are hi S enoug] 


/ ponies in Alaska. 


venting the immigration of persons so em- 
“ployed. Mr. John F. Dillon, the celebrated | 
lawyer, when seen at his residence, 671 Mad- 
son avenue, last evening, \aid that he did 
not think the Government “Nad violated the 
law in the case, as the law undoubtedly 
did not apply to it. Mr. Dillon was not con- 
-yersant with the statute applying to the 
‘importation of laborers, and declined to ex- 
'press a definite opinion on the matter. The 
‘immigration law allows of the importation 
of artists, and perhaps these people might 
e classed under that head, as they were 
oubtedly artists In their own special 


Yenting te had violated its own laws pre- 


car soil, came to New York yesterday” as 
pussengers on the Danish steamer Island. 
| ‘they comprise tive tamilies, Six of the 
party are men, five are women and there ure 
| ve children trom three months to ten years | 
} old. “hey have been eugaged by the bureau 
of educatiou of the Alaskan governmental } 

| department, and their duties will be to take. 
charge of the herd of reindeer which the 


Si 


a three years ago, and which are to be used in 
RIT SPAREN MeO SLOG Ren 


future for the carrying of the mails in 


were bought and sent up there b 
United ‘States Government. 


had 


sledges. Now they have 


‘All our country onee belonged to 


Eskimos. When the white people’ 


possession of their lands and kill off 


climate is supposed to be too sever 


As a matter of fact, though, if 


Schwaitka, the explorer 


—— 
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; Laplaaders ror Alaska, Seri 
Sixteen Laplanders in native dress, suid to }’ 
be the first who have ever set foot On. Ameri- | 


United States government purchased about / 


Alaska. 


| culiar blue a 
of rr’ 
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e ve, Ten dogs ac- 
eparty. hey are of a black and 

Re tettae ck and Pee lu ap- 
ance the Scotch Collie, They are to ve 
for berding the reindeer. | 

ie party lett by the West Shore Railroad 
ning tor Madison, Wis., where they | 
et Pn a ee 


few days. From Madison they 
iil to Chioagwo, and thenee to San 
_ From San Francisco they will go 
to Fort Clarence, Alaska. and take up 
uties on the reservation, 
landers were in charge of William | 
an, superintendent of the reindeer 
Port Clarence. Kjellman made a 
h them for three years, puying 
a month and providing trans- | 
food. They wil! return to 
their fortunes made. <8. an 


Commercial 
Buffalo mY 
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RIY OF LAPLANDERS 


a urious Crowd of Foreigners—Expert 
Reindeer Trainers Who Will Teach Alas- 

; kans How to Handle these Animals 
--Queer Costumes, 


| 
igi: | 
party of sixteen Laplanders arrived in| 
uffalo over the West Shore yesterday | 
oon en route to San Ifranciseo. They are) 
m their way to Alaska where they will) | 
euch the natives the art of breaking Hee 
riving reindeers. The Alaskans, it is well, 
nown, have been experimenting in the 
use of reindeer for some time and have 
| imported some seventy-five from Russia, 
_ but their method of using these animals has 
_ been. unsuccessful. The reindeer promises) 
to become a valuable adjunct to Alaska) 
the government has decided that it was 
bent upon it to do something for the 
vity of this imported stock. Accord- 
ingly some four months ago William <A. 
| Ijelman was sent by the United States 
bureau of education to Lapland to bring 
over a consignment of natives, inasmuch 
as no one but a Lapp is expert in the hand- 
ling of reindeer and he brought over sixteen 
skillful trainers, the ones who _ passed 
| through here yesterday. The baggage car 
of the train contained ten sledge dogs which 
Were also members of the party. | 
It was learned that the strangers had 
been brought under contract with the gov: 
ernment and although a contraband articl¢ 
| the government is not likely to pass judg 
ment upon itself in the matter. In th 
j party were Aslak and Mathis A. Hira) 
islak L. Somley, his wife, Berreluna an 
several children; Frederick Larsen, a yout 
of 14, Mrs. Kjeste Kemi and babe, whic 
was carried in a portable cradle of vr 


‘strapped to the mother’s back. The re 
mainder of the party was made up of chil 
“dren. . 

Mr, Kjellman, who has charge of the 
party, stated some interesting facts con-| 
i cerning his trip in quest of the Lapps. He! 
found the foreigners a most hospitable lot} 
of people who extended to him the luxuries) 
of goose grease and black bread without 
stint. There were eleven dogs with them 
‘on the start but one died on the way over) 
from sea sickness. . 
The party consisted of five families, four | 

sea and two single men. The head of, 
the party is 67 years old. They are small 
stature, broad shouldered, deep-lunged, 
seular and agile. They are a blue-eyed | 
-fair-haired people with faces wrinkled 
weather beaten from exposure. The 
hing worn was of heavy, uncomfortable 
ma tel jal, and the poor Lapps looked as if 
the ould like~to get into some spring 

0 refrigerator car for the re- 


The 1en, re rah 
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winter guests there are some that are in a 
elimate of practi 
‘Such an establish 
Mr. Fiagler’s big high-rate hotel at Palm | 
) Beach, on the sou: h side of Lake 1 
where in Januar 
guests stroll beneat 


| York, last Saturday, of a party of sixteen 


| breeding and training reindeer in Alaska, 
| for postal and courier service. A herd | 


| they wish, so far as the reindeer’s habits 
|and welfare are concerned. There are| 
| yet native reindeer, of the American | 
type, in the backwoods of Maine and the} 
| Canadian previnces to the eastward of 


| those great forests. They are closely } 
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ens Me Sh! ae i 
xtent and climatic range of. 


stat 3 may be suggested by } 
One is the fact that among 


d splen id Florida hotels for | 


tv 


an 


mean LAGS) Ay 3 : 
ly perpetual summer. 
ment, for example, is 


and February 
‘cocoanut trees in a 


summer-like air, where the conditions 
favor such vegetation and fruits as are 
popularly supposed to flourish only with- 
in the tropic belt. Anether suggestive 
fact, that speaks of the other and con- } 
trasting limit, was the arrival at New 


Laplanders, including five families, 
brought from their own cold country in} 
the extreme north of Europe by the United 
States Government for the purpose of 


ian iI 


of these useful animals was brought 
some time ago into Alaska from Siberia, | 
crossing Behring Sea. But it needs Lap- | 
landers to train them. The Laplanders 
can find in Alaska almost any climate 


that region, in the tireless ‘‘caribou” of} 
akin to the Lapland reindeer, and resem. 
ble the latter in nearly allrespects. That 
these, as well as the Norway variety, | 
would thrive in some parts of Alaska 
there can be no doubt. They “are..now 
merely game for hunters, The: reindeer | 
is the only species of deer which has been | 
thoroughly domesticated and brought | 
into service by man. The creature could | 
be made a very useful and valu 
tion to the resources that serve 
needs in Alaska, Ae 
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peer men 


nier i@ expressed that dt-4hould have 
een deemed necessary to impott a number. 
of Lapps to teach the inhabitants of Alaska 
how to use reindeer. Of course the govern 
ment would not go to this expense if it 
Were not exvected to prove in the end an in- 
‘(lustrial and financial success, Perhaps 
Shakespeare had; ' prophetic Vision, of some- 
thing of this kind when he made Prince 
amleg.sayythas “thrift may follow fawn- 
Jet -ceh Sa ae ae Nig ater ae Seis balay 
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any 
they cannot, f 
liar and so pri 
to keep it on. 


‘on a visit to the States, 
nds when he comes back 


jhe 
| tha 


would .think him quite crazy if he 
fthe truth. Nera 
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‘fhe progress of the party of seventeen 
Laplanders, who landed at New York city 
| May 12 and now are en. route for the 
| Alaskan reindeer station, is watched with 
iderable interest at the United States 
Rael "of education. The party, which re- 
mained at Madison, Wis., during last week, 
left in a special car this morning for San 
Francisco... There some time will be spent 
in securing supplies and on June 1 the fee 
enteen northerners will leave on a specially 
| chartered vessel for Port Clarence, Alaska, 


the location of the main reindeer station, 
which they expect to®reach about the end) 
‘of June. The head of the party is William 
‘A, Kjelmann, the recently appointed su- 
perintendent of the Port Clarence station. 
He was sent to Lapland py the interior 
department, and after traveling more than 


head of each family. will receive $355 
»year and subsistence for their services an 


their passage to and from Alas guaran i 
{ teed by the department. ! 
hse nb as as ie SE oes Be ~ 


‘ AN interestidg experiment in colo- 


nization is the settlement of fifty 
families from Lapland in Alaska. | 
| This isin pursuance of the principle | 
| that immigration moves upon par- 

lels of latitude, and there is reason 
for confidence in the abundant suc- 
'|.Cess of the scheme. 
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ut they only remained one day, 
i are nowy crossing ‘the continent en’ 
I pute for their far distant destination. 
heir entire journey is not less than 
000 miles, being the longest distance 
deyer undertaken by any who have Vis- | 
lited our shore except professional tour- 
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| Itis a novel undertaking, that 
of the seventeen Laplanders who 
h aye been employed by the United 
States government to go to Alaska 
and manage the reindcer already 
; “brought from Siberia. The Lap 
landers comprise five families, and 
| are under contract to remain three 
years in Alaska. “The contract labor 
| law does not conflict, as the foreign- 
“ers are brought in to establish a 


| i industry. a 2 
: | Republican 
| on Tea 
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May a government violate its own 
laws? The six families of Laplanders 
who landed in New York on their way 
to Alaska were under contract with the 
United States government to remain in 
| Alaska three years and teach the natives 

how to break and train reindeer. How 
) about that law in regard to contract for- 

eign labor? 
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exceedingly severe. 


| tor 


>, now quite beggared, 
ee ats: SAY 


| To CARE FOR REINDEER. 


Lape FAMILIES, TO REPLACE THE 


_ SIBERIAN DEER-MEN IN ALASKA. 


ington corr. St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
‘amilies of subarctic nomads have been 
into this country under Government 


‘his life in Lapland among the reindeer people. 


‘gide of Bering Strait, and want to be trayeling 
to and fro. So it was decided to replace them 
with a few experienced Lapps. 


_. Advertisements were published-in all-of the 


candinayian newspapers of the United States, 
but it was found that there were no full-blood- 
d Lapps in this country. Among 250 re- 
onses obtained was one from William A. 
jellmann, of Madison, Wis., who was recom- 
ended by Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, ex- 
Minister to Denmark. He had spent part of 


Kjellmann was sent over to Lapland in March 


| last. 


e existing distress in Swedish Lapland. caused | 
he heavy snows of last winter is described as 
Generally the reindeer : 
ily finds nourishment beneath the snow, but 
“winter that has been impossible. The snow | 
‘so detp and hard that the animals could not 
eit. On the Finland side there was plenty of 
them, and they went by thousands across, 
tier, where they were confiscated by " 
se creatures are the whole riches of the | | 
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HE UNITED STATES IMPORTS FIVE] 


They come from Lapland, The| — 
fw ; om ea Ss 


He secured five families of mountain 
| Lapps and embarked with them from Christ- 
jania on April 26th. From New-York the 
‘party will go to San Francisco, whence they 
‘will sail about June Ist on a yessel- which has 
been chartered to take them to Port Clarence, 
here the reindeer are. Port Clarence is an 
“Esquimau village 60 miles from Cape Prince of 
“Wales, which is the most westerly point of 
“North America. It is within one degree of 
‘the Arctic circle, and is situated on a magnifi- 


It is expected that by this time the imported 
herd will have increased to 500 deer. In 1892 
the United States steamer Bear brought 171 of 
the animals from Siberia. To these, 127 were 
added in 1893. Fawns born last year brought 
| the total number up to 346. Ten of these 
|| were trained to draw sleds. The presence of 


the natives, some of whom haye come 400 | 
' miles to see them, Port Clarence being the 
| yendezvous for the Arctic whaling fleet, many 
Esquimaux flock thither to trade, and the deer 
afford to them a useful object lesson. One 
man who had a quantity of whalebone asked 


deer with it for him. 

If the increase proves to have been as an- 
| ticipated, herds of 100 deer each will be started 
at Cape Prince of Wales, Goloyin Bay, Nulato 
on the Yukon River, and St. Lawrence Island. 
| It was on St. Lawrence Island that the entire 
native population starved to death a few years 
| ago. Whalers sold them whisky, and they 
spent the summer time in carousing, neglect- 
ing to gather their usual stores of food. When 
winter came they perished of hunger. If ap- 
propriations can be got from Congress, a Ves- 
sel will be chartered to continue the importa- 
| tion of deer from Siberia. Eventually, it is 
| hoped that all Alaska north of the Yukon will 
be stocked with the animals, Thus thousands of 
square miles of now useless territory will be 
| reclaimed and made valuable; a permanent 
| wealth-producing industry will be created, and 
| a barbarous people at present on the verge ol 
| starvation will be lifted up to eomfortable 


| self-support and civilization. Baa 
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FOR ALASKAN REINDEER. 


‘| Uncle Sam “Imports: Nomad Skilled 
Labor from Lapland 


— = 


| To Take Care of the Herds at Port 


Clarence. 


gent harbor, 20 milés in length and nearly 
land-locked. ee 


|| the reindeer has attracted great attention from | 


a white skipper to go across to Asia and buy 


iat ak aed mae 


Whisky-Loving Siberians. 
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A Washington, D. ©., correspondent 0tf. 
the Boston ‘Transeript, writing of the 
recent arrival of, Laplanders en route 
for Alaska, to take care of the herds of 
reindeer at Port Clarence, says: 

Five families of sub-arctic nomads are 
being imported into this country under 
government auspices. They come trom 
Lapland, andywill probably baye arrived 
in New York by the time this letter is * 
published. “he party comprises seven- 
teen individuals, including six mea, The 
rest being women ani children. ‘They 
bring with them eleyen dogs bred for 
taking care of reindeer. 

It is for this purpose, in fact, that’ 
they and their owners ave coming Cer, 


| The Siberian deer men hired to take sare 
| of the imported reinueer in Alaska have 


| Sick, 


went to be traveling to and fro. 


not proved. satisfactory. They get oome- 
longing for their native pastures 
on the other side of Behring strait, aad 
So it 
was decided co replace them with a few 
experienced Lapps. Advertisements were 
published in all of the Scandinavian 


| newspapers of the United States, but it 


| ported herd will have 


| trained to draw 


wus found there were no full-blocded 
Lapps in ‘this country. Among Zot) 1a- 
spouses obtained was one from William 


A. Kjellmann, of Madison, Wis., who |) 
Was recommended by Prot. Rasmus B: 
Anderson, ex-minister to Denmark. He 


had spent part of his lite in Lapland 
among the reindeer people. 

Kjellmann was sent to Lapland in 
March last. He secured five families of 
mountain Lapps aud embarked with them 
from Christiania on April 26. From New 
York the party will go to San Francisco, 
whence they wilt sail about June 1 on 
a vessel which has been chavtered to take 
them to Port Clarence, where the rein+ 
deer are. Port Clarence is an Eskimo vil- 
lage, sixty miles from cape Prince ~of 
Wales, which is the most westetly point 
of North America. It is in one degree of 
the arctic circle, and is situated on a 
magnificent harbor twenty miles in length 
and nearly land-locked. 

It is expected that by this time the im- 
increased to 500 
deer. In 1892 the United States steamer 
Bear brought 171 of the arimals from 
Siberia. To these 127 were added in 1893. 
Fawns born last year brought the total 
number up to 346. Ten of these were 
C sleds. The presence of 
the reindeer has attracted great attention 
from the natives, some of whom haye 


| come 400 miles to see them. Port Clarence 


| Quantity of 
| Skipper to go across to Asia and buy deer 
| with it for him. ; a 


oe ine 


being the rendezvous for the arctic whal- 
ing fleet, many Hskimo flock thither to 
trade, and the deer afford to them a 
useful object lesson. One man who had a 
whalebone asked a white 


If the increase proves to have been as 
anticipated, herds of 100 deer each will 
be started at cape Prince of Wales, Gol- 
ovin bay, Nulato, on the Yukon river, and 
St. Lawrence island. It was on St. Law- 
rence island ‘that the entire native popu- 
lation starved to death a few years ago. 
Whalers sold them whisky, “and they 
spent the Summer time in caeousing, 
neglecting to gather their usual stores of 
food. When winter came they perished of 
hunger. If appropriations can be got 
from congress, a vessel will be chartered 
to continue ie importation of deer from 
Siberia. Eventually it is hoped that all 
Alaska north of the Yukon will be 
stocked with ‘the sanimals: Thus thou- 
sands of square miles of now useless ter- 
ritory will be reclaimed and made valu- 
able; a permanent, wealth-producing in- 
dustry will be ereated, ‘and a barbarous 
people at present’ oan the yerge of starva- 
tion will be lifted up to comfortable self- 
support and civilization. 

The difficulties which were predicted 
as likely to defeat the enterprise have 
not materialized. It was said that live 
reindeer could mot be bought from. the 
Siberians, owing to a superstittion of 
theirs: This motion was a mistake. 
Croakers declared that the animals could 
pot stand transportation, that ‘they would 
not thrive when transplanted, and that 
they would: be killed by Alaskan dogs. 


Experience has shown hat Alaska~ is 
more suitable for them than Siberia. | 
Our arctie province is a vast natural 


reindeer range. the supply of food being 
jnexhaustible. The dogs dc not trouble | 
the reindeer mueh. During the first year | 
only five had to be shot on that occount. | 
Furthermore, the latter can outrun the | 
dogs and can fight them effectively with | 
forefeet nd horns. : 

The buying of dear in Siberia has béen 
made somewhat more difficult of Jate by | 
a private individual, who procured some | 
of the animals for exhibition purposes. 


|} He used whisky in barter. Consequently 
the deer men insist om an al@oholie '~ 
| equivalent for their beasts. They. say: | 


ee 
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ill not give them. whisky, 
2 simple people are destroyed 
ce in that beverage. So {t 
hard to reach any agreement, | 
unt 100 deer were lost last 
ought to be passed forbidding 
ation of reindeer save under 
; auspices. 


The S*. erian deermen do not understand | 
he use of money. In payment for the | 
nima’s they receive barter goods—gung, | 
ition, traps, hardware, flour, pro- 
. Cloths, cotton goods, tents, dishes, | 
trinkets, tobacco, efc. In this way , 
et hold of many necessaries and) 
hitherto unknown among them; 
Ye all things they prefer whisky. | 
ron being landed at Port Clar- 
nd liberated, usually started off to 
way at breakneck speed; but they 
came back, and only two were lowt 
is way. They ate easily cared for, 
Ting little and feeding for days 
one locality. In winter they paw the | 
i uway with their hoofs to get at 
moss on which they feed. The only 
Ity in learning how to herd them 
laynessing and throwing the lasso. | 
assoing a seal thong fifty feet long’ 
At. ‘end is attached a piece 
Yy wit ‘hoie in it large enough 
nit the rope tc slide freely. 
891 small herds were turned loose 
e islands of Unalaska sud Amak- 
the Aleutian chain. These have) 
increased considerably in num- 
All of the larger islands ought to 
ventually. The first fawn at 
ce was born April 1 of last 
al was announced by a 
Tt, who came up. to the schdolhouse 
th the news. . The Wskimo chiidren | 
ere delighted, and all turned out to | 
e the baby. Native apprentices are be- | 
taugltg;how to care for the deer. 
s00n as they have learned how, it is 
tended to lend a few animals to each 
of them in order that they may start 
erds of their own. It is hoped that in 
is manner the entire population of 
etic Alaska will be supplied at a future 
y with means of support. When they | 
haye abandoned the chase as a source | 
livelihood for the keeping of domestic | 
imals, they will have made a great | 
p toward civilization. 
ncidentally, they will be saved from | 
arvation, which otherwise must soon | 
ipe them out. Owing to the destruc: 
the whites of seals, whales anc 
on which they have’ hith 


t 


ob Wens 


us, 
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“pended for their support, they e¢ no 
longer, get enough to eat. Food is go 
searee that’ women nurse their babies 


until they ‘are five years old. Many in- 
flied by their parents’ lest | 
oO many mouths to feed. To | 
ng boat require 


Clarence, | 
the lives of 


andi 


public | 
ki ‘| 
Skins have, become a great | 
sayea a es sf 5 bed: 
ary to the Alaskan natives. - Practi- | 


Cally all of them come from Siberia; | 
he wild Alaskan deer being rarely shot. | 
ei proper equipment of ¢lothing in’ thax | 
‘frigid tegion consists of two suits worn 
at the same time—one with the fur side 
to the body and the other with the fur 
/Putside—a pair of skin socks, a pair of 
“boots and a pair of mittens, the whole 
‘requiring ten skins. Lo buy so many 
takes a lot of money. They must be 
‘paid for in furs, and few furs are op- 
‘tainab:e in Alaska, . the fur-bearing ani- 
uals being very scarce. \Among the mest 

‘Valuable parts of the skia of the rein- 
_ , deer is from: the legs ‘below the: kneés. 

tage tough, with a fine and thick fur, 


4e 
< 


| 


impervious to cold, Snow does not ad-| 

“here to+it. ; 

y Though possessing such endurance, the | 
reinfleer is a delieate animal. Its flesh | 

easily torn and ‘the leg’ bones snap 


Wy 
th The beast, though it | 


@ pipestems, 
md 


raw a sled 100 miles in a day, cane | 


ry more than fifty pounds on tts | 
-At three years of age it is full-| 
Standing 4;1-2° feet high and} 
ghing 250 pounds. The reindeer at) 
“Clarence have been taught to eat! 
pe. in order that food for them) 


carried on long journeys. They | 
became very) 
On Christmas} 


yerintendent of the Tees | 


of“Hke it at first, but 
f it after a while. 

Vs $92, the s 
: of deer 
He male | 


| usually 


which str 
Reepenee 
charin ‘against. 
skins thanging fx ror ape 


the ferders at Pc arence- oh 
ermine skin whi was changing phi’ 
dress, He was sure that he woud die. 


1 A . { 
but, strange to say, he did not. The Sibe- 
rians are much “Yess skillful in takine) 
care of reindeer thaa, the Lapps, Who are 
comparatively civlized. It is hoped that) 
the newiv-imported Lapp famiues ail’) 
settle permanently in A.aska. Po ly} 
they may attract immigration thither 1 
their own country, Tecent legislative?! re 
strictions having caused a great. depres) 
sion in. the reindeer business in Lapiand,) 

The Lapps number less than 80,00) iu} 


all. The great majority of them dwell in} 
permanen? homes, subsisting ‘by fisting! 
and stoca-raising on the west coast oj) 
Norway. The \so-cailed mountain Lapps 
are very different people. They ‘are 


nomads and get their living exclusively 
from reindeer. They reside in the inte) 
rior on the. bigh plateaux, They are: ex- 
tremely hardy, enduring ‘hardships and 
privations which wou.d kill white peaple, 
The Lapp lives with his deer day jand 
night, getting his entire subsistence from 
the animal. Every part, living or dead, is 
utilized. Blood, meat, entrails and marrow 
are all eaten. The skin is made into shoes 
and clothing; the -sinews are spun 
into. thread for sewing; from ‘the 
antlers and pones are manufact: | 
ured all sorts of household — im- 
plements .and ornaments. ,The i 
glue in the world is made from the horns. 
The tongues, smoked, Se) at high pric: | 
throughout Hurope. With the proceeds | 
from the sale. of skims, meat, cheese: and | 


giue, the owner buys cloth, coffee, salt | 
and ‘tobacco. ay 
Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, who is 


authority for these remarks, says that the 
Lapp frequently sleeps on the mountains 
with no other covering than the snow 
and the clothes he wears. He just digs a 
hole and curls himself up. He and his | 
family employ nearly all of their time) 
in taking care of the herd, protecting the | 
deer from wolves and looking out for the 
increase. The size of the herd detérmiues 
the wealth of the owner. A family. can | 
live comfortably oa 800 reindeer. If a 
man owns 1000 he is in good cireum- | 
stances. A herd of 2000 animals is expect- 
ed to increase by 200 to 250 fawns’ per 
annum. The family tent in. summer is of 
canvas. In winter the dwelling is of mat 
ting woven of rags and lined with deer- 
skin. In the center of the floor three or 
four stones are laid for a fire-plage, a 
hole in the top of the cone-shaped | wig- 
wam serving as a chimney. On the fire 
the coffee-pot is constantly boiling. Lappe 
consume enormous quantities of ‘coffee 
and are very fond of tobacco. 
One Lapp and one dog can! take care of }| 
500 deer, but the herd must be watched 
day and night. The twenty-four hours are || 
divided into ‘three watches of 
eight hours each. The husband, wife and | 
child or servant take turns.>A many with - 
800 deer and upward has one or’more 
servants, the wages paid being a certain 
number of reindeer cows with calf,“They 
are marked as belonging to the servant, 
and, when the latter marry, the deer 
belonging to the man and to the woman 
together form the nucleus of a-new herd 
with which to go to housekeeping, The | 
Lapps are thrifty to the point of stingi- 
ness. They usually have money in the 
bank, and, having little occasion to spend, | 
they often accumulate considerable say- | 
ings. They are hospitable and remarkably | 
cuaste. For alcohol they have a weakness, | 
but the laws of Norway and Siveden 
make it hard for them to get it. Itis al- 
most impossible to persuade a Lapp’ wom- 
an to marry a white man. The’ chief | 
weakness of these people is a passion for | 
stealing reindeer, and many of them are 
sent to prison every year for that offense. 
Livery Lapp owns at least one tlog, to | 
which he is greatly attached. Without 
dogs it would be weil-nigh impéssibie 
for him to herd his deer. If the reindeer 
' 
| 


‘were not domesticated the greater part 


of the country north of the Arctic cirele | 
in Europe and Asia would be uninhabit- | 
able. The reindeer serves as a substitute | 
for the horse, cow, sheep and goat; none. 
of which can exist. in those frozen re-_ 
gions. The Lapps are expert runners | 
on, snowshoes, and the accomplishment | 
is very necessary for them in their hus-_ 
iness. Whereas in Siberia the deer are 
milked by sucking the teats like a baby 
and spitting the milk into a bow!, the 
Lapps throw the cow with a lasso, and 
the man holds her while the 
milks. 
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' reindeer which are being agclimated in 


‘Jeave tor San Francisco this morning 


‘Alaska to teach the Alaskans how to]/ — 
raise and handle reindeer Will arrive via!) 
l the Northern Pacific railroad this even- : 


mcr sae < ¥ 
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ARRIVAL OF LAPLANDERS. 


Government Colony to Care for Rein~ 
deer in, Alaska, | 

«The party of Laplanders who have been | 

hired by the government to care for the 


‘Alaska and to teach the Indians how to 
care for them, arrived in the city by 
the Northecn Pacific last night, and 
on the steamer Umatilla, there to 
sail on tbe brig Meyers for their 
future home at Port Clarence. They are 
in charge of William A. Kjellman, the 
superintendent of the reindeer station, 
‘who engaged them in Lapland and has 
brought them to this country. The party 
is composed of seven men, five women and 
‘four children, with nine dogs, a complete 
outfit of reindeer harness, a sledge, winter 
‘clothing, tents and cooking utensils. They 
were joined at St. Paul by Rev. T. L. 
-Brevig, a Norwegian Lutheran preacher, | 
who has been employed by the govern-— 
ment as teacher at Port Clarence. 
Mr. Kjellman was well fitted for the 
work, for he is a Norwegian and formerly 
traded with the Laps, exchanging the 
“products of more civilized countries for 
the reindeer furs, skins and horns. He . 
- went into the mountains and traveled 
about among the scattered people, offering 
them the trip to Alaska, but met with 
some difficulty in getting any to go. 
One man would say he would _ 80 
if so-and-so would, and ‘then Mr, Kjell- 
man would have a long trip to see 
so-and-so. At last he got together | 
about fifty in one vlace to consider his | 
offer, but they all backed out and he had | 
to begin all over again. He finully got 
together another meeting and after five 
days’ talking induced the present party to 
go. One woman whom he had engaged 
was taken sick and was left behind with | 
her two grown boys. - : eS 
Then came a 200-mile trip on rein 


deerback to Alpen,’ on the coast, a 
tedious trip on three different 
steamers to ‘Trondhjem, a railroad 


journey to Christiania and a voyage of 
sixteen and one-half days from there to” 
New York, on the steamer Iceland. They | 
siarted on the day of their arrival on a | 
special tourist car by way of Buffalo and 
Chicago to Madison, Wis., where they a | 
stopped six days to rest, while Mr. 
Kjellman prepared his wife and child to } 
accompany him. , While there they were | 
exhibited to raise some money to reimburse 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson for some of the 
private funds he had expended on bene), 
terprise independent of the government, | 
but the ‘cranks,’ as Mr, Kjellman calls” 
them, kicked and he only just made e - 
penses. One day they had all varieties of 
American weather, for the temperature 
was 90in the morning and in the vai 
noon two inches of snow fell, but hei . 
not suffer from either the heat or the 

den change. M4, 


jually diminishes, for the in- 
not enough to keep them. up in 
hen the Lapp has to go to the 
nd take to fishing, trading his cod- 
for deer meat. ‘Ten reindeer only 
snough milk to fill a teacup, but it is 
rich, and they live by trading the. 
eat, fur and horns of the deer for coffee, 
flour, copper kettles, knives and tobacco, 
hey tan the hides of the deer, but sell the | 
hair, which is used to pad lifebelts. I 
ay e men of the party are under contract 
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- 
ra tie! 
ber. 


Ho ae is about $2,400, including | 
spenses of their care by Mr. Kjeil- ke 


n 


THB LAPS ARB COMING T0-DAY 
; Seahtx, 

} A Crowd of Sixteen Men, Women and 
| Children en Route to Alaska. 


Gi 


S 


They Haye Boen Hired to Tend Sheldon 
Jackson's Reludeer Herd at Port Clar- 
ence, on Bering Straits—Held Back by 
High Waters. 


if, 4 
Sixteen sweltering Laplanders, in great 
} coats and mufflers never intended for a 
_ | May-day excursion, in the temperate zone, 
|| will arrive in Seattle to-day, direct from 
their far-northern home under the mid- 
night sun, The poor heat-burdened Laps 
' | should have arrived here yesterday after- 
: noon, In fact, they should have been here 


, 


ers and mountain streams’ held them back. 
The Laps are. hired out to tend Uncle 
| Sam's reindeer herd at. Port Clarance, Alas- 
ka, and they expected to make a quick ‘trip 
across the continent and get away from 
the heat, but they got more than they bar- 
| gained for. Probably before embarking 
for the north they will join the American 

Railway union and strike for higher wages. 

The Laps are mostly members of two fam- 

ilies. There are Isiak L. Somley, his wife 

Mrs. Berrelauna Somley, and a lot of little 

Somleys; Fred Larsen, the scholar of the 
party, who speaks the Finn and Norway 

tongues besides his own, and who is but 14 | 
| years old; Peter Aslakson Rist, Aslak and 

Mathis A. Hira and Mrs. Kjesta Kemi with 

a little, wee tot of a Lap named Karen 

Kemi, in a fur sling, convenient for earry- 

ing about on its mamma’s back or for being 
swung from a ‘branch of a tree when 
‘wants to rest. There are more children, 
| some Laplanders’ dogs and the odds and 
ends of an Arctic troupe. 

Uncle Sam has been a great stickler for 
the strict obsetvance of the rules govern- 
ing econtraet labor when applied to private 
individuals, but this is a case of “putting 
yourself in the other man’s place’? and he 
is not making any fuss about it. Lapland 
has been noted for its smart reindeer driv- 
ers ever since the first geography was pub- 
lished. It is said a Texas broncho breaker 
‘might take lessons in breaking and train- 
ing from some of these new hired men be- 

ing to the Port Clarence squad. Since 
ackson started the business 
he mouth cf 


a week ago, but the rolling, tumbling riv- 
ii 


she | 


great big premium. An expert in dealing 
“with Laplanders was found in the person 
of William A. Kjellmann, and he was given. 

carte blanche to go over to Lapland and 

bring back some herders. The Laps have 

learned a whole lot in the last 100 years | 
about driving a bargain, and they refused 
to treat until they had complete specifica- 
tions from Mr. Kjellmann about where they 
| were going and how many kroner they were 
| going to be paid per Lap. Now, over in 
Lapland the people never call a man 
wealthy because he has money. Million- 
' aires are such by reason of the number of 


Laps 50 kroner and the little Laps 25 per 
month and found with traveling expenses, 
but before they could understand it he had 
to get Freddy Larsen, the scholar, to re- 
duce the proposition into the Lap lingo. 

“Whew!” 

The Laps were astonished and thought 
surely Mr. Kjellmann was a millionaire 
with an awful big herd. Tnen they whistled 
awhile and concluded to hold off for a raise. 

Mr. Kjellmann offered them 100 kroner 
around, $27.50 a piece every month, and that 
brought them around, With the thought 
that they could some day return to Lapland 
and buy up aS many wives as the richest 
man in the country possessed they signed 
the contract and began at once to gather 
up the children and the dogs for the jour- 
ney. In Lapland men buy wives with rein- 


is the coin current of the realm. A man 
can buy a good-looking wife for 20 reindeer 


to buy their way into the innermost circles 
of the nobility. 

Mr. Kjellmann had a whole lot of trouble, 
after closing with his Laps, about travel- 
ing. The Laplanders had never been very 
far from home and only had a sort of tra- 
dition-like knowledge of steamships and 
railroads, and when he began to explain 
that they would do about everything im- 
aginable but sail througn the air a mile 
above the earth they began to doubt his 
words. 

“You will ride in big boats and travel in 
big sleighs, bigger than a thousand rein- 
deer sleds,’’ said he, ‘and see big towns 
| and a whole lot more people than, there is 
in all your country. 
other big boats at Seattle and come to a 
country just like your own.”’ 

The Laps grew a little doubtful after all 
this and their spokesman finally told Mr. 
Kjellmann that they guessed they would 
stay at home. After much more coaxing 
the 16 Laps were induced to tome over and 
try the new way of doing things. 
were taken to Christiana and there went 
aboard the steamship Islander of the Thing- 
valla line and sailed for New York city. 
There wasn’t much about the trip across 
the Atlantic that excited their curiosity, as 
they had seen the North sea and been used 
to ice bergs all their'lives. Some of their 
dogs died of seasickness on the way over 
and were buried at sea, and this made 
them sad and caused them to draw their 
| walrus coats and shawls closer about their 
heads for a few days, but they soon got 
over it. 

On the docks at New York they saw a 
big dray horse and they, thought it a new 
breed of reindeer, and for awhile were 
greatly excited. 

Just how they have fared since they left 
New York will not be known until their ar- 
rival to-day. They will probably have a 
whole lot to say against the climate and the 
undurable character of our snow as com- 
pared to that of Lapland. They will, no 
dern style of travel 
rior to the fleet- 
certainly have a 

yle advertisin 

HK) ; 


| reindeer they possess. \ 
Mr. Kjellmann said he would give the big 


| | brought over on the Bear and last year 127 


deer, which for most all ordinary purposes | 


and a princess for 100, and when these Laps 
go back home they expect to be rich enough 


Then you will get on | 


They , | 


| Laps were again tied up and they have 
| been fanning themselves ever since. The 


, train they are on is 24 hours late and may || 
| not get in as soon as expected, ; | 
~ Port Clarence, where the: Laps are bound. — 
is 80 miles north of the Yukon river mouth , 
and 60 miles south of Cape Prince of Wales, 
the most westerly point in North America, 
The station is about 60 miles from the Arc- 
| tie circle and the Laps will not need to fan 
} themselves after getting to their new home. 
, Just how they are to get from Seattle to 
| Port Clarence is not yet known. There will 
| be a seamer direct from here to that port 
| the last of June and the Laps may have to B 
| be put in the cold storage until that time. 
| Uncle Sam may, however, conclude to send 
| them off at once and detail one of his cut- 
| ters for the duty. 
| Dr. Sheldon Jackson, educational com- 
| missioner for Alaska, two or three years 
| ago began to bring reindeer from Siberia 
| across the Bering straits with a,view to. 
| providing the natives there with a perman- Y 
| ent and stable food supply. In 1892 171 were 


| were added to the original number and with 
| the fawns born last year the total of the 
| herd was increased to 346. st 
_ | Den of these were trained to draw sleds. 
| The presence of the reindeer has attracted 
F great attention from the natives, some of | 
| whom have come 400 miles. to see them, + 
Port Clarence being the rendezvous for the 
| Arctic whaling fleet, thany Hsquimaux 
flock thither to trade, and the deer afford 
| to them a useful object lesson, One man 
| who had a quantity of whalebone asked a 
white skipper to go across to Asia and buy 
‘deer with it for him. ee ee 2 
| Jn 1891 srnall herds were turned loose. on 
the islands of Unalaska and Amaknak, in | 
‘the Aleutian chain. Tlmese have already in- 
lecreased considerably in, numbers. All of. 
ithe larger islands ought to be stocked 
eventually. The first fawn at Port Clar- 
lence was born April 1 of last year. The 
‘arrival was announced” by a herder who: 
| 'ecame up to the schoolhouse with the news, 
| |The Esquimau children were delighted and 
all turned out to see the baby. Native ap- 
| prentices are being taught how to care for 
the deer. As sodén as they have learned 
how it is intended to lend a few animals to 
each of them in order that they may start 
herds of their own. It is hoped that in this 
manner the entire population of Arctic 
Alaska will be supplied at a future day 
with means of support. When they have 
abandoned the chase as a source of liveli- 
hood for the keeping of domestic animals 
they will have made a great step toward 
| 2ivilization. 

Incidentally they will be saved from star- 
vation, which otherwise must soon wipe 
them out. Owing to the destruction by the | 
whites of the seals, whales and walrus, on | 
which they have hitherto depended for 

‘their support, they can no _ longer get 
enough to eat. Food is so scarce that 
women nurse their babies until they are 
five years old. Many infants are killed by 
their parents lest there be too many 
mouths to feed. To make a fishing boat 
requires four walrus hides, and the mate- 
rial is no longer obtainable. A notion of 
the peaceful character of these Esquimaux 
| >is afforded by the fact that they have 
‘never attempted to touch the reindeer at 
Port Clarence, where, half-clad and hun- | 
ery, the lives of only two white men have 
stood between them and abundance of food 
and.clothing. What spot on earth where 
white men were starving would witness 
| this condition long? Every deer would be 
lkilled, every particle of food distributed, 
and the act would be justified by public 
opinion, 
| Though possessing such endurance, the 
| reindeer is a delicate animal. Its flesh is 
‘easily torn and the leg bones snap like 
ee east, though it cam draw | 
Gay, cannot) carry] 


Bon 
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pounds on its back. At three ji wlercor | 


t is full grown, standing four 
a half feet high and weighing 20. 
. -pouna. The reindeer at Port Clarence 
| have been taught to eat cornmeal, in order 
| that food for them may be carried on long 
f} t journeys. They did not like it at first, but” : ° alias 
‘became very fond of it after a while. On / _ The American government’ hps 
| Christmas Eve, 1892, the superintendent of, askan Outlooks. perative importance from a 
; the station there hitched up a team of deer of speedy communication an 
| and did an act as Santa Claus. He made a 


ng felt the im- | 
itary stand-point | 
transportation be- 
ween Alaska’ s Pacific coast and Canadian frontiers. It desires 


‘ot of little bags out of flour sacks, and in 
‘each one he put some cubes of sugar, a 
few dried apples and some raisins. Driy- 
ing through the settlement, he dropped 
one of the bags through the window of 
e ich house. It may be imagined how well 
‘the hungry natives appreciated gifts. This 
S probobly the first occasion on which a 
' Santa Claus ever appeared in his 
ald ape with sled and reindeer. 


be turns. WN man with 800 deer aha up- 
: d has one or more servants, the wages 
id being a certain number of reindeer 
Mws with calf. Fhey are marked as be- 


all “cleus of a new herd with which to xe to 
: | housekeeping. The Lapps are thrifty to the 
nt of stinginess. They usually have 
Bin ‘money in the bank, and having little occa- 
. } sion to spend, they often accumulate con- 
ig siderable Savings. They are hospitable and 
remarkably chaste. For alcohol they have 
Weakness, but the laws of Norway and 
Sweden make it hard for them to get it. 
It is almost impossible to persuade a Lapp 
woman to marry a white man. 
The chief weakness of these people is a 
‘passion for steaing reindeer, and many of 
‘them are sent to prison every year for that 


; 
offense. 
i?) Every Lapp owns at ieast oné dog, to 
j Which he is greatly attached. Wthout dogs 


it would be well nigh impossible for him to 
herd his deer. Xf the reindeer were not 
domesticated the greater part of the coun- 
try north of the Artic eircle in Europe and 
| Asia would be uninhabitable. The reindeer 

“serves as a substitute for the cow, horse, 
sheep and goat, none of” which can exist in 
| those frozen regions. The Lapps are expert 
Yunners on snow shoes and that accom- 
“}) \plishment is very necessary for them in 
pik ‘their business. Whereas in Siberia the 

) deer is milked by sucking the teats like a 
; Daby and spitting the milk in a bowl, the 
_Lapps throw the cow With a lasso and the 

i} *man holds her while the woman milks. In 

i a large herd this is a very laborious per- 

f formance. One cow gives about half a pint 
| of milk, which is as thick as the best cream 

/ and very rich in caseine. Most of it is made 
‘into cheese. 

The reindeer moss takés several years to 
grow to maturity and the deer eat only the 
i! tops of it, so that their pastures must con- 
} stantly be changed, In the summer the 
Lapps drive their herds down to the sea 

‘ coast, partly to get away from certain pest- 
| iferous insects. One of them lays its eggs 
on the back of the deer and the larvae 
form an itching and very painful tumor 
in the skin. Another kind of insect makes 
its way up inside of the nose and lays its 
eges, the larvae being eventually thrown 
out by the sneezing of the beast. Reindeer 


to establish a postal and courier service. This is now performed 
only by dog-team in winter when the vast tundras are frozen. 
But the Eskimo on the Arctic coast and the Indian inhabitants of | 
the interior are hardly up to the standard of American intelli- 
gence. Famine and liquor make their future obscure. Several 
years ago cur government brought seventy-five reindeer from Si- | 
beria for the benefit of the natives. Since the importation the 
Alaskans at Fort Clearance have been experimenting on, and off, 
reindeer. The death-rate has increased several per cent. The 
deer bade fair to become the ruling race. Something must be | 
done to subdue them. The Lapps know all there is to be known 
about reindeer. So the Alaskan section of the United States bu- 
reau of education has imported contract-labor from Lapland. The 


land of the midnight sun has this month sent five families, six- 


teen souls and ten dogs in all, to spend three years in Alaska. 


They consist of the flower of reindeer trainers, and have their 
passage to and from Alaska guaranteed. 


Besides expenses each 
head of a family receives $355 a year. If they return, they will 
be the millionaires of Lapland. If they like Alaska and remain, 
they may form the nucleus of a colony of Finns and Lapps. All 
the grazing-grounds of Lapland are occupied. In Alaska huge 
reaches of empty territory should tempt the hardy northerners to 
make a lasting home there and to bring others of their country- 
men. Why should there not soon be in our arctic province a large 
and flourishing colony of this sturdy and valuable folk? Every 
essential condition for their welfare appears to be present. They 

are healthy and courageous, good citizens and quite intelligent. — 
Between Laplanders and reindeer Alaska might become a desirable | 
territory. Nor are these the only agencies to develop its resources. | 
To say nothing of the noble and self-sacrificing missionaries, gold | 
is helping to end its long night. The sources of the Yukon have 
attracted world-wide attention asa gold field. While the mines of 
south-eastern Alaska are quartz, those on the head-streams of the 
Yukon are placers and can be worked by poor men. Gold 


‘is found in every creek. Last summer nearly $250,000 were dug 


from one stream. At present all mining is confined to placers, 
but quartz is not wanting. If it assays well, the only need is 
capital. A dozen miners succeeded within four months in obtain- | 
ing profits ranging from $2,000 to $8,000 each. The extreme length | 
of the winter renders the mining-season brief, but the miners | 
dig three or four months and prospect during the remainder of the 
season. Inspite of the mercury crawling 77 degrees below zero 
our informant considers the country very healthy and the soil fairly 
good. With care settlers can raise lettuce, potatoes, radishes and 
turnips. He thinks any industrious and sober man should earn a 
good living. A year’s outfit can be obtained for less than $400. 
Auy man who reaches the Yukon with $350 and is a worker is 
reasonably sure to prosper. Wages are $8 or $10 a day during the 
season. In our Pacific states a great number will set out next | 
month for the head-waters of the Yukon, via Juneau, the Rocky | 
mountains and the Lewis river. But the company is obliged, on | 


account of the prohibitory cost of transporting supplies by that 
route, to send them by Bering sea and Yukon river. This stream | 
is broader than the Mississippi, and navigable by good-sized steam- | 
ers for 1,900 miles. Passengers leaving Seattle June 15 will not | 
reach Fort Cudahy till September, and can not, unless they cross | 
the mountains in winter, return this year. Yet fifteen families 
are going there this summer. The fort boasts two stores, six 
saloons, one mission church and a population of about five hun- 


are very fond of music and will listen to it 
like children. Tite Lapps are small. and 
Sinewy people, with reddish yellow skin, 
‘broad faces, eyes small and oblong, hair 
“plaited, protruding cheekbones, very thin | 
lips, very broad mouth, sharp chin and 
sparse beards. 
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The Party Engaged to Ma: et 
ernment’s Herd of Reinde 


The sixteen. Lapps who have 
cured by the erreepetiss teach 


May a government violate its own laws? 
The six families of Laplanders who landed 
in New York on their way to Alaska were 
under contract with: the United States \Gov- 
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_ People 3 
Kate Field s: Eskimos have re- 
ntly traveled miles to ask Congress 
extend to Alaska the provisions of the 
ental acts and to make | 
f reindeer, which they 
ae Neyer have I been) 

|) impressed by a primitive race. This in- 
rest led to the following interview with 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the Commissioner of | 
| Bducation for our Arctic Province: | 
o were the first settlers in Alaska, 
kKson ?’” 


They went up there to. 

h trading posts. They cared noth- | 
for yegetables or fr’ They had not | 
me to find out what could be grown. The 
me was true of the central region where 
traders went upon the Yukon river, 
h 48 so large that it has five mouths 
nptying as much water as’ does the 
ississippi. at its mouths. The Yukon is 
f the great rivers of the world, We 
ve tesdurces there, but no one to test 
At the different missionary. sta- 
jn all that portion of Southeast 
laska, they raise beets, and peas, and as 
ne celery gs I have ever eaten any- 
here else, Where are a great many wild 
its, such as raspberries, whortleberries, 

e salmonberry, species of raspberry; the 
urrant, the cranberry, and also crab ap- 
§. I think that an agricultural station 
would giye an impetus to scientific inves- 
figation. We could then find out what 
ould be raised and under what circum- 
Tstances the largest crops could be pro- 
Tauced. The different traders, teachers, 
‘Pmissionaries and the native population 
| o, through the schools, are coming into 
civilized condition, would contribute 
tly to the advancement of that coun- 
y through such means. [f, for instance, 
pples did well, everybody would set out 
pple trees. Pears could be cultivated and 
yelieve good ones, and people would g0 
‘the expense of sending for trees and 


ip 


‘The coast is mountainous, but between 
the mountains are valleys of greater or 
less extent. In some places you have a 
valley five miles wide, and sometimes 50 
miles long. It has been estimated that if 
tou took these valleys and threw them | 
wether they would make a territory 
, arly as large as the States of Massa-~ 
Gcusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
|That gives you an idea of the probable 
‘|agricutural section of Alaska.” 

| “\What about live stock?’ , 
| “Gattle and sheep do remarkably well 
‘|there. At Juneau there is a herd of cattle 
and sheep. On Kodiak Island there is a 


and in Oonalask2 there are two very 
good-sized herds of cattle; so that there. i 
|a possibility of pretty fair agricultural 
\herds. Having gotten out of this section 
jJand into the central Northern portion of 
‘| Alaska, they never have thaws at ail. 
|'Phe ground is covered with what fs called 
thunda. a species of moss which preserves 
the ice as well as tanbark would. That 
moss prevents the soil from ng ed so 
that the ground is. frozen all the time 
There abound great placer gold mines, 
‘|which have attracted 300 American miners, 
‘|who can only work two months in the 
Summer, , 


the traders at the inter- 
( ) oundary line raised 40 acres 
_ j|of turnips and rutabagas. 


the plow, and 
ot a cow or a 
rtion of 


\herd of cattle, and along Keeni Peninsula |, 


| Formerly the waters were filled with the 


159 degrees belo’ 
| cattle, horses 


natives’ 
need. It has been said that if they were 
cut off from every other source of sup- 
ply they would be perfectly comfortable 
with the reindeer, according to their ideas 


families with 


of comfort. The skins of reindeer furnish 
the entire clothing and food of the fam- 
ily. Their sinews make the thread. The 
garments are sewn with reindeer sinew. 
The flesh of the animals furnishes food 
and the natives drink the milk. The 
horns make household utensils, and the 
bones soaked in oil are burned for fuel.’* 
“How extensive is the timber region?” 
“It extends from Kodiak island to 
Cook’s Inlet. From that point there is no 
timber. On the Aleutian Islands there 
are no trees. You might travel for 5,000! 
miles along this coast and you would not 
see a single tree.’’ ' 
“How much coal has been discoyered?’’. 
“Coal mines are being worked by San 


) Francisco capitalists in Cook’s Inlet. There 


are coal mines on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean where the American sealers and 
whalers dan help themselves. It is upon 
an immense bluff on the seashore, and | 


| when the weather thaws it will cause this 


coal to slack off and drop down on the 
beach. All the whalers haye to do is to 
go and put it into sacks. It is a lignite, 
or soft coal. There is a river on the south 
which has large coal mines, but it is 
‘perhaps 100 miles back from the coast. | 
(There are coal mines all through that 
country. 

| ‘Here are 15,000 people who have been 
‘robbed by the white man, the American 
whaler. We can feed them by putting 
‘this industry in their hands. We cannot 


- | stock the sea with whales, but we can 


\give them a new food. This frozen coun- 
‘fry is utterly worthless to the world, 
except as ranges for reindeer. For that 
purpose it is to that ‘country a question 
‘of food supply. just as much as are the 
cattle ranges in Texas. If that country 
‘were stocked with reindeeer, we would 
‘soon be able to sell hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of venison to San Fran- 
cisco and to Washington and other Nast- 
‘ern cities. 

“Out. of the 400,000 in Lapland, there are 


sent to the markets of ah 3 22,000 
‘carcasses of reindeer, ham an smoked 
‘tongue. The hides are valuable. The 


‘pookbinders in Leipsic, Germany, are us- 
‘ing reindeer leather. Paris is buying 
reindeer leather largely from Lapland, 
and the present fad among fashionable 
young men is the deerskin glove, which 
is made from the hide of the Lapland 
deer. We can make this country worth 
millions of dollars to the United States 
by introducing the reindeer. 

“What education do the Eskimos re- 
\eeive?”’ , 

“In 1890 and 1891 the Government put 
‘a school at Bering’s Strait, where there 
was a population of less than 600 Eskimo | 
people. They had such a bad reputation 
among the whalers as being savages that 
‘no whaler has dropped anchor anywhere | 
‘near them for a long time. One whaler | 

ent in there and dropped anchor. some 
‘sixteen years ago and began to trade and 
i swindle natives, selling them whisky, and 
| the natives rebelled and came very near 
capturing the schooner. After that whal- 
ers did not venture in there. In that 
country lumber is scarce, and when we 
built a small schoolroom we thought that | 
if we got fifty natives it would be a great 
success. ‘ | 

“In 1890, when the Government sent me} 
to establish schools in Alaska, I found | 
that the population was in a starving | 
condition in this section of the country, | 


walrus and the seal, and they made three- 
fourths of the entire | g of the popu- 
people through | 

The Ameri- | 


; this section had plenty 
can whalers have goné 


everything they |’ 


| 


; th 
why not help] 
m Siberia | 
_ themselves | 
e ren Mae 
ves for the | 
Laney oe to Dorper the race.’’ | 
P e e not w rei 
Baatey Pr ndeer in that 
“Yes, théy are the same animal, only! 
they are changed by domestication. The! 
‘caribou, or wild reindeer, existed formerly | 
| in the whole country. The introduction} 
of breech-loading firearms turned the at- | 
tention of hunters and trappers to the 
Teindeer, so that they have been largely 
killed off. On the peninsula an old native | 
told me that when he was a child they | 
Were. numerous; but there are none seen 
now. They have all been killed of been | 
driven back. None of them can now be[ 
had for food to any large extent; so that 
the question comes up, first, as to the 


question of humanity. } 
| ‘*When I went back the year after es-| 
tablishing the school I was anxious to 
know the result. In that country they 
have only one communication a year with 
the rest of the world, All the piri 


natives and missionaries get mail once a 
year; so wé cannot hear from that station; 
until after 12 months. When I went back; 
I asked how many they had in school, | 
and they told me 346, and the average 
daily attendance for the nine months was! 
104 out of a population of a little less than} 
600 people. Some people told me to wait, | 
as it was a new thing; and the second] 
year there would not be so many. I found 
the second year that there had benn an} 
laverage daily attendance of 106, and last 
\year they had 146. The first year thel. 
teacher, of course, could not understand a[’ 
word he said. You can, theréfone, under- 
stand the disadvantage under which the; 
teacher was working. He had to gain a}. 
little knowledge of their language, and 
they gained a little knowledge of his. All 
the teaching is done in English. 

| “These people are very intelligent. They;. 
are far above the average North Ameri-j° 
can Indian. The first year the teacher) 
told these people at Cape Prince of Wales|_ 
that the Government was golng to in-| 
troduce the reindeer, and they showed so: 
much anxiety about it that three of them 
formed a partnership and agreed that one 
should go over to Siberia in a canoe late 
in the Fall, and others would take caré| 
of his family while he was gone. He was 
to go over and get caught in the ice 


in the season so that he would have an 
excuse to spend the Winter with a herd! 
of reindeer to learn to manage them, in 
order that he might come back and také 
lcare of one on this side. On another oc 
casion I know that one of those natives 
had some whalebone, and he said to the 
|captain of the vessel, ‘If you will buy m@ 
20 head of reindeer, I will give you thi 
bone.’ All these garments which thesa 
people are wearing came from Siberia. The 
Siberians bring them over and trade the 
for whalebone, furs and oil, In that way; 
the traffic in reindeer skins has been going) 
on for a good many generations. Phese 
people appreciate the effort of the Govern; 
ment for them in this respect.’’ : 
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LAPLANDERS ARRIVE 


SIXTEEN OF THEM BOUND FOR | 
ALASKA. 


They Will Initiate the Hsquimaux 
in the Handling of Rein- 
deer. 


’ The steamer Umatilla arrived from Vic- | 
toria and Puget sound ports yesterday aft- | 
ernoon. Among the passengers was a& 
group of Laplanders, sixteen in number. | 
They had been imported from the north- 
‘ern part of Norway by Uncle Sam 
jn detiance of the contract laws and 
are bound for the Arctic ocean, where 
they are to train the Esquimaux in the 
of reindeer. From Tronza they 
nia and fr 


steamet 


epee 


, on these sixteen people—seven men, 


db 
the brig W. i. 
ck here in consequence. 


Helayt 
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Fearless at Port Clarence. 
__The party of Laplanders consisted of | 
‘sixteen in all, there being six women in| 
the crowd and several papooses. It re-| 
quired a diseriminating eye to distinguish) 
the women from the men, for nearly all 
were dressed alike. They are all fat and 
healthy Jooking, but were not over clean. 
Quite a curious crowd gathered on the 
oadway dock, attracted by the strangers 
m the high latitudes, but the inspec-| 
was held from a distance, The fa-| 
rite dish of the Laplanders js. blubber, 
coming down on the steamer they 
ed a marked preference for blubber 
ice cream. On the dock the per- 
coming trom the strangers was 
tive of a tanyard. 
e Sailors’ Home had contracted with 
overnment to care for the party. 
le it remained here and there were a 
of gurneys. to.take the crowd to. 
orings ashore. ‘The Laplanders | 
ied into the’vehicles like sardines, 
ali of thei wanted to keep their 
8 out of the windows, The most in- 
ting feature of the outfit were the 
which accompanied the party. 
ere eight in number, most of them 
lack in color, and the rest spotted 
hite. They were all intelligent 
‘and apparently very gentle. 
ey are used to herd the reindeer. 
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A company of sixteen Lapps passed 1 
through the Twin Cities last week 
bound for Alaska. Our government 
sent an agent to Lapland some time 
ago to try and induce a colony of 
them to come to Alaska to manage 
the herds of reindeer recently import- 
ed irom Siberia. After traveling 
over 500 miles through the country 
and using much persuasion the agent, 
a Norwegian, succeeded in prevailing 
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five women and four children—to 


come. They were dressed in cos- 

tumes made of skins and were in 

great glee over their good luck, as the 

government will furnish their subsist- 
ce and pay them salaries. 
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<THE, LAPLINDERS 


The Party Reveling in the At- 
| tractions of Civilization. §[ 


acy Pay a Visit to Sunset City---Dis- 
tressing Effects of the Warm Wave-- 
‘Personal Pecutiarities. 


oe 


f 
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The Laplanders, who ars located in the 

Sailors’ Home, are enjoying the surprisea~ 
f Amerioan civilization and intend to 

make the most of theic short stay in San. 
trancisco. Arrangements are being mado 
© give them a sight of all the interesting 

atures of the Mid-winter Fair, and they 

attracted a good deal.of attention ai Sun- 

et City to-day. 


ced by them recently. 
Instead of revel- 
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e not illiterate, 
children can read | j 
is attended by a chapla’ 
4 


1 mak 
larence, 


bout the men 


which give them a rather ferocious 2p- 
pearance. in their native land the knife 
is used to battle with wolves and is con- 
staotly utilized for various purposes, from 
gutting tobacco to disposing of their daily 
meals. They are of a nomadic character, 
their movements being directed by the 
course taken by their roaming herds of 
réindeer, 

There are sixteeu in the party, seven 
men, five women and fourchifdren. The 
men are fine-iooking, broad-shouldered 
and slightly under the medium height; 
the women are anything but comely ac- 
cording to the American idea of beauty, 
Six of the men are married and five have 
their families with them. in their native 
land the reindeer furnish them with every- 
thing that they desire—raeat, milk, cloth- 
ing, tents, sewing materials, ornaments, 
stc., sud a Lapp’s wealihis estimated by 
the number heowns. All the men. are 
well off, and oneis quite wealthy, and the 
_ furs they have with them are worth thou- 
| sands of dollars. They all belong to the 
Latheran Onurch, in Lapland the 
churches ere 300 miles apart, and they fre- 
quently hitch up their reindeer on Friday, 
drive to chureh for the Sunday service 
and return home on ‘fuesday. When 
hurried they say the reindeer could make 
120 miles in ten hours. 

The men and women all dress about 
alike. They wear coarse cloth leggings 
and blouses and reindeer-skin shoes. One 
lof the party, a boy ot-eighteen, named 
Frederick Larssen, wears a white reindeer 

coat that is quite a curiosity and very val- 
usable. He saysaat home he made money 
running reindeer races with the Indians, 
When they came down to the coast to 
take the steamer for toeir long journey, 
they brought a good supply of reindeer 
meat with them, but when that gave out, 
and they had to eat other food, they all 
becanre nauseated. Now, however, they 
are used toit, but are looking forward to 
the time when they can agsin get a supply 
of their favorites meat. 
The Lapps, on their arrival at Port 
Clarence, wili teach the natives how to 
make use of the reindeer provided by the 
Government, which can be used for trans- 
| portation, meat, drink, clothing, shelter 
}and everything calculated to make life 
more endurable in the far North. 
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HBRDBRS OF REINDRER 


Laplanders Bound to the 
North. 


They Are to Teach the Poor 
. Esquimaux, 


Not Much Like the Natives of 
Our Own Arctic 
Possessions. 


Over in the doubtful atmosphere of the 
Sailors’ Home is a queer party, all guests. 
and employes of Uncle Sam. If the mot- 
ley gatherings due to the Midwinter Pair 
had not made San Franciscans accustomed 
to strange sights these visitors would 


|.ent to go to Alaska and feach the 
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| ing natives how to raise and eare for | 
deer, Now that Uncle Sam has Alaska on. 
his hands, the people mtist bé eared for | 
by him or be taught how to make their 
own livelihood. The Government has’ 
taken the latter and, perhaps, the wiser 
; course. 
There are quite a colony of the Laps, 
| nearly all of whom are expert reindeer 
| herders. When they reach Alaska they 
|| will be divided up and each group will be 
| stationed ata different place. There are 
‘| sixteen Laps, seven men, tive women and 
| four children. With them are the superin- | 
tendent, William A. Kjellmann, and his 
| child and the father of Mr, Kjellmann. 


wife, Rey. T. L. Burig and his wife and 
| The superintendent and the minister are 


| both Norwegian and converse with the 

|| Laps, who have great confidence in 
{both of them. The Laps, men and 
home, where there was little or ho re- 
muneration. 

The reindeer are already waiting for the 
herders to come. The Government has | 
dogs, which are not at all like the Esqui-| 
mau dogs atthe Fair. Instead of being | 
white they are black or brown, and they 
lack the strength the Esquimau dogs, 

| of them speak Finnish, Russian and Nor- } 
| wegian, all of them understanding the | 
last-named tongue. One of them is ac-} 
counted a rich man in his native land. } 
ing than the natives of Labrador orAlaska; 
|| they have light complexions, faded-looking | 
|; hair and are alt blue-eyed. One or two of, 


| 
| 


i 


|| women, are paid $2750 a month 
for their services. Their food is 
furnished by the Government, except 
| sugar, coffee and tobacco. Clothes they 
| find themselves. The Laps consider the 
| pay they receive very good, as they will 
i 
i 
already brought over from Siberia 400 
| of the animals and 300 more will be im- 
ported soon. This makes a hundred for. 
‘each of the Laplanders to attend, and the, 
flock will be divided like the colony. Be- 
sides their household gods, the strangers | 
have. They are not used as_ sledge- | 
drawers, but are for herding the reindeer, 
|i They are extremely sagacious and not as 
|| gentle as the Hsquimau animals. ‘ 
| All the Laps in this colony are civilized 
and educated. They are all able to read 
| He is worth some $15,000, but in spite of | 
! his fortune he thinks the $55 a month | 
| which he and his wife are now earning, | 
| quite a comfortable addition to the fam- 
| ily’s revenue. 
All the Laps show their Teutonic origin. 


have no more to do than they did at 
have with them a number of Lapland) 
and write their own language, and some 
They are blonde and very much better look- 


the men might be mistaken for Italians if 
differently dressed, except for their 
blue or gray eyes. They are of me- 
dium height, well built and muscular, | 
as reindeer hunters must be. The rein-} 
deer are not easy beasts to tame. As soon 
as the deer feels the lasso that singles 
him out of the berd-tye-begins.to Top, 
Tt 2 
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The man at the other end of theiro 
turns to allow him torun ina circle al 
then the deer dashes off. The man simp! 
holds in and runs as fast as he can, caring | 
only to retain his hold on the rope, ant 
; minding not the mighty leaps he must 
‘make over rough ground, That is the 
‘ sort of exercise which makes the herders 
walk with so springy a step. <8 
The women are small, thin and undet 
fed in appearance. They have the high 
cheek bones and deep-set eyes of the Scan- 
dinavians, but there is no -brilliancy 
coloting about them, Most of them 
in two braids twisted 
, 8 


it 
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hd thick woollen leggings, such as tHe 

m wear, complete the Laplander_ 
man’s costume. The four children in 

e party are not a very jolly crewd. 
hey are phlegmatic, careworn and silen ‘ 
their fathers and’ mothers, and never 
hile. One little girl of 3 has a club foot 
ad hobbles about painfully. There isa 
y ayear old, and another baby only 


The most interesting member of the | 

party is a boy named Frederick. They 
| sa; he is 18, but as heisa foundling his 
ge isuncertain. He is a bright, hand | 
some Jad, with regular features, big, blue | 
_ ves anda clean, handsome skin. He was | 
“undin the snow one night and adopted | 
some Sisters of Mercy. Asa consequence | 
isa Catholic, the only onein the party. 
e Government wanted to get a Catholic 

ily to goto a Cathohe settlement in | 
_ But Frederick was the only || 


Mo could be found. All the resu}! 
| are Lutherans like the min- 
¥hO.. accompanies them. He 
nly one of the crowd who 
is. They ail have them for cold 
tf, but have packed them away | 
‘are wearing their woollen clothes | 


ey 
‘Freder ek wears a loose, full blouse of | 
indeer fur, almost white and very pretty. 
o his head is the square cap that all the 
year, made of cloth and stuffed with 
derdown. Frederick is very bright. |He 
nderstands a zood deal of English, speaks 
Kittle Ata 


le and knows some German. 


uitpleé and red, with oilskin’ shoes, | | 
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Montana station where tbe train stopped 
Frederick had an experience with a cow- 
boy, who attempted to have some sport 


| with him, Thecowboy induced the young 


Laplander to mounta bronco and then 
made the animal buck and run. Fred- 
erick is no horseman, but his experience 
with reindeer has made him absolutely 
fearless, and he stuck to the bucking 
bronco as though they had been bound 
together. The Laplanders watched the 
show understandingly and when the cow- 
boy said he believed he would take his 
bronco home for a rest and did so they | 
shouted with glee over his discomfiture, 
The Laps will leave for Alaska on 
Wed nresday by the brig Meyer. They w. !’ 
be four weeks on the way and wiil land 
Port Clarence, A 
So far during their long journey all 
has gone well with the Laps. The 
train was guarded at Huron, Mont, 
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he is starving and ask him’ to carry : 
bandbox down the public streets when 
you've just had a row. To test nis tem- 
per, tell him his noseis a little on one 


side and you don’t like the way his line 


‘grows—and if that won’t fetch bim noth- 


ing will.—Philadelphia Times. 
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\ THE ARCTIC, 
The Laplanders Taken on Board: 
_ the Whaler W. H. Meyer. 
Pleasure Derived from their Short yea 


in this City—Learned How to Take, 
“Willie Out for a Walk.” fa 


The whaling brig W. H. Meyer, Captain | 


| McKenna, has cleared for a cruise in the | 
|| Arctic, and this afternoon the Laplanders 
||}engaged by the Government to takes 
|| charge of the reindeer herds in Alaska and | 


teach the natives how to depend upon 
‘them for clothing and sustenance were 
‘taken on board from the Folsom-street 


nance aetna I 
A GROUP OF REINDEER HERDERS, 


|are, however, anxious to return to cooler 


Climes, declaring that the atmosphere 
here is too heavy for their comfort. 

Their stay, too, if prolonged indefinitely 
would somewhat demoralize them, ‘They 
learned during their sojourn here how to 
take ‘‘ Willie out fora walk ”’ and seemed 
to enjoy beer better than the milk they 
are s0 much accustomen to depend on. 
They are usually very saving, but foam- 
ing schooners were caiculated to make 
serious inroads on their funds. 

Indeed it is asserted, that the bride- 
groom, for whom they recently took up a 
collec tiony at once started oat on a tour of 
the water-front resorts and did not return 
to his tearfil bride till 2o’clock in the 
morning. 

The brig will probably not leave port till 
to-morrow morning. Port Clarence, their 
destination, is the rendezvous of the Arc- 
tic whaling fleet. They are likely to there 


|} break up into smaller groups, the Gevern- 


ment intending to locate herds of about a 


| hundred reindeer each at Cape Prince of 


Wales, Golovin Bay, Nulato, on the 
Yukon and St. Lawrence Island, where 
the population, owing to the introduction 
of whisky, starved to death some winters 
ago. 

The reindeer are fully developed at 
three years of age and in northern climes 
furnish materials for the every-day wants 
of their owners, from a pleasant beverage 
—the milk of the cowa—io the raiment. 
Their introduction to Alaska it is calcu- 
lated will reclaim a vast domain now com- 


| paratively useless and emable the popula- 


tion to increase and prosper on the fruits 


‘of a congenial industry. 


The Governmen; isas undertaken to re- 
turn the Laplanders to their native coun- 
try after their term of service has expired- 
It is believed, however, that the adyant- 
ages of their new home wili induce some 
of them to become parmanent residents of 
Alaska. 
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“HERDERS OF REINDEER. 


imported — Daplanders Who Are 
‘Now Bound for Alaska. 


The San Francisco Chronicle says: Over — 


the sailors’ 
in the a ubtful atmosphere of epg 


home i queer party, all guests a 
ployes of Uncle Sam. |): Te athe. eA 
gather: rs due to the Midwinter mi 
‘had not made San Franciscans accustome 


. ld sure~ + 
it sights these visitor wou 
iy ateract Hiaeion “im their occasional 
¢ town, for they are un- . 
s city has entertained be~ 


‘ly attract 
| wanderings 
| like any 
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MEN 


16 Laplanders have been living for @ 
me the sailors’ home, and as they 
r speak nor understand En 

re not likely to be api pe r 
n-front associations. They are under 
“years’ contract with our govern- 
0 g0 to Alaska and teach the stary- 
ives how to raise and care for 
Now that Uncle Sam has Alaska 
hands, the people must be cared 
im or be taught how to make 
livelihood. The government has 
latter and perhaps the wiser 
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of dg speak English, Russian’ and Nor- 
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last-named tongue. One of them is ac- 
2 ber a rich man in his native land 
as IS worth some $15,000, but in spite of 
ae pecune he thinks the $55. a month 
rah reels sie are now earning, 
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me or two of the men might be mistak 
i Italians if differently dressed, except 
for their blue or gray eyes. They are of 
medium height, well built and muscular, 


as reindeer hunters must be. ‘The rein- — 


deer are not easy beasts to tame: As soon 


as the deer feels the lasso that singles - 


him out of the herd he begins to run 
The’ man at the other end. of the rope 


ll the Laps show their Teutonic origin, 


are all blue-eyed. ~~ 


turns to allow him to run in a circle and - 
then the deer dashes off. The man sim- ~ 


Ply holds in and runs as fast as ‘he can, 
caring only to retain his hold on the rope, 
and minding not the mighty’ | rf Ss he must, 
make oyer rough ground. That is the 


the sort of exercise which makes the herd-. 


‘ers walk with so springy a step. © 
| The women are sitar th Gent under- 
ed i bones and They | : 


ek bones and deep-set eyes. of the 
ndinavians, but there is no brilliancy 


heir hair in two braids twisted around the 
head and over a little bia cap like a 
‘Russian peasant. Rather short skirts and 


a year old, and another 
‘months old. | _ 4 
_ The most interesting m 
ds a boy named_ 
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er of the party 
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Frederick. They say ho - 


Wve the high | 


is elghteen, 
/age is uncertain. He is a bright, han 
/jad, with regular features, 


, and 


AND WOMEN OF THE PARTY. 


put as he is a Tong his | 
some | 
big blue eyes, | 


a clean, handsome skin. He was foun 


in the snow one night and adopted by 
some Sisters of Mercy. As a consequence 
‘he is a Catholic, the only one in the party. 


The 


family to go to 
| Alaska, 
who could be found. 
Lutherans, 
panies them. He 
| who wears 


government wanted to get a Catholic 
a Catholic settlement in: _ 
Frederick was the only. Lap 
All the rest ars 
like the minister who accom- 
is the only of the crowd 
They all have them for, - 


but 


furs. 


cold weather, but have them packed away 
now and are wearing woolen clothes ORe2%, 
purple and red, with oilskin shoes, Fred- 


erick wears a 
“a fur, 
"| his 
wear, 
Frederick is very 
a good deal of English, speaks a little and 
| knows some German. 


loose, full blouse of reindeer ~ 
almost white, and very pretty. On. 
head is the square cap that all men | 
made of cloth stuffed with eiderdown., _ 
pright. He understands _ 
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At a. Montana station where the train 


| stopped, Frederick 
| a eowboy, who 
°) sport with him. 
“o| young Laplander 
then made the animal 
Frederick is no horseman, 
‘ jence with reindeer 


had. an experience with | 
attempted to have some 
The cowboy induced the - 
to mount a bronco and | 
buck and .run... 
but his exper-- 
has made him abso- 


lutely fearless, and he stuck to the bucking 


, bronco as though 


they had been bound to- 


| gether. The Laplanders watched the show | 


| ei, aa i 
| said he believed he 
| home for a rest, and ‘did so, they shouted | 
‘| with glee over 
The Laps will leave for 
| nesday by the brig Meyers, They will be 
| four weeks on the way, 
- Port Clarence. 
| So far during 
one well with the Laps. The train was; 
| guarded at. Huron, 
States poe 
.> Industrials. 
| dogs was stolen. by 4 section hand, but 
was recovered later, 
delayed by floods and 
weeks in traveling from 
Francisco, te |. 
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been 
Reindeers, however, are) so much better 
for the purpose that the government has 
imported. several ‘families of Laplandens 
to teach the natives of Alaska “how to 


and when thé cowboy 
would take his bronco’ 
his discomforture,- Pe pei 
Alaska on Wed-.. 


and will land at 
their long journey, all has 


Mont., by an United 
for fear of an attack by 
“At Kalispell, Mont., one of the 
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The revenué cutter Beat ‘arrived — at 
Port Clarence, Alaska, July 9, with forty- 
eight head of reindeer, purchased of Si- 
berian natives with exehanges of flour, 
calico; etc. The herd at Port Clarenee 


whas done well the pase year. The in- 
Berens? is 150 hea@ amd the natives are 
learns to eevector mae aninals, There 
seems to be no /easompwhy reirdéer herd- 


Ang may not become 


i large and profit- 


i en 


: exceedingly well. 
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THe REINDEER EXPERIMENT. — Our 
readers will be interested to learn that latest 
advices report the reindeer at Port Clarence 
as having weathered the unusually severe 
Winter, which prevailed in Alaska last season, 
In Spring 150 fawns were 
The herd numbered about 500 at the 
By July 9, the “Bear” 
had made one trip to Siberia, bringing over 48 
deer. During the Summer new herds are to 
be established at three or four different points, 
and thus the work of distribution will actually | 
have been begun. May it progress successfully | | 
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- SHELDON JACKSON SAVING ALASKA. 

Sede BY GENERAL JOHN! BATON. Seph 7 
‘CXOME one will need to write the romance of civilizing Ajaska 
A report by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, General Agent of 
tion in Alaska, to Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Edu tion 
has just appeared. It is mainlydccupied with the introductio) 
of domesticated reindeer into Alaska, and has valuable maps an 


born. 
beginning of Summer. 


‘ilustrations. What an outcry there was against securing Alaska | 
'How many shouted in derision, ‘‘Buying ‘an iceberg!” Slowly i 


dawned ‘upon the minds of the officers of our army and navy ant 

thése who take a far look into the future:in the interests of in| 
ternational peace that as a nation we had gained great strategl', 
advantage,—that we had secured not only a great territory onow 
northwes: as a protection, but that we had come into possession 
of a line of islands to make that protection sti]l more effectual, ex, 


and provision made for the establishment of schools. 
had led the way in introducing mission schools. Since h “ap- 
pointment either government or mission schools have b en eX-) 
tendéd to the main points on the coast, rivers and islands: 


it has been possible to secure sufficient attendance. It is esti 
— + LK ll >. 


ie 


hat there is a school population of some 8,000 to 10,000. Of these 
1,847 are reported in school, and of these 292 are receiving indus- 
H trial training. The government expended for the year thus re- 
/ {ported $50,000 and the missionary so¢ieties $74,434. A successful 
|||school is conducted at Point Barrow, the northernmost point of ; 

1 the mainland of the continent, which has a population of about 
\\five hundred Esquimaux. In advane ng the school work Dr. Jack- 
son learned the facts connected with the starvation of the natives, 
and found among the causes was the disappearance of food sup- 
ply alike from land and water,—partly by wasteful destruction 


| sacrifice proy ded for the emergency out of private means. This 


| summer more reindeer will be purchased and the enterprise will 
, | be enlarged in all directions. In this one particular, at lea st ; 
| Americans are showing that they know how to déal with a.de- 
graded race. Sad and serious as is the reduction of the appropria- 
| tion for schools, and the crippling or closing of them through the 

Holman policy, it is gratifying to know that Congress has appro- 
| priated $6,000 for the advancement of the reindeer experiment 


| 
Hl) 
| 
il 
| 

| 


ince the introduction of improved firearms and partly by the de- next year. \ ? ; 
ands of trade. ; iv ~ But there is a disheartening side to the picture when we con- 
|, His study of the situation led him in his report to Dr. Harris sider the obstacles,—the alcoholism and other, vices which must 
{ne United States Commissioner of Education, to call attention to be overcome. 
the condition of affairs in Siberia, but a short distance across a “ego ; ie ? ‘ 
| narrow portion of the ocean, where domesticated reindeer enabled a Kote Kiald’s pm pesreg lame. 
a rude population to subsist according to their ideas of comfort. | a AUQUs ‘ x L5Y “- ie 
| Alaska had an abundance of moss, a favorite food of the reindeer. — A LASKa’sS MAIL SERVI Bi IB es ieee ~ 
| Congress was asked for the money to make an experiment in their | A ce has heretofore been dependent “ih 


| introduction, but did nothing. Some said, ‘‘Siberians are so super- 


| stitious they will not sell;’’ others, that ‘‘reindeer can not be 
‘transported across the water,’’ and others that‘‘Alaskan dogs would 


upon Esquimaux dogs, Reindeers, 
. so much better for the purpose that the Go 
_ | Imported several families of Laplanders 


however, are 
vernment has 
to teach the 


‘destroy them.’’? Some newspaper editors, however, shared in the ie fo is ae. how to train and use this animal, 5) 
| belief that the experiment could be made,and invited donations of —= = ae SS S== — ss = nH ig 
‘money for the purpose. At first the trial was made on a small ; he Outloo K. P| 
scale. The Secretary of the Treasury joined efforts with the Com- | New Gor Cz LA fr US 7a 
-|missioner of Education and the Secretary of the Interior and tf a 
| authorized Captain Healy, in command of the Bear, in the Marine ic _ 7 as ‘ a 
Service, whose sympathies had been aroused by the sight of per- sat sence party of La landers recently passed through New 
_ ishing villages, to give Dr. Jackson transportation and when in | York on their way to Alaska. The United States Govern-. ‘is 
those seas, incidentally eruising along the coast of Siberia, todo ment is comp.,.¢d to maintain postal and courier services _ 
| what he could to promote the experiment. No difficulty was ex- in Alaska, and can maintain them only by Eskimo dogs 
| perienced in buying the deer of the Siberians or in transporting _ in winter-time. For a long time it has been the hope of 
ff them by sea. Some twenty reindeer were obtained and as there. our Government to establish some more rapid means of _ 
| was no money to provide adequately for their herding, they were communication and transit between the Pacific coast and l 
_ landed on a small island and left to. themselves. The next year the frontiers of Canada. The Alaskan Department of the if 
they were found in good condition with an increase. _ A Jarger Board of Education sent a Laplander to Lapland for the 4 
| number was purchased, the experiment successfully enlarged, and purpose of selecting some families to go to Alaska for 
‘Congress came to the rescue with a smal] appropriation. This re- three years and there introduce the reindeer. The Gov- 
_|port tells of Dr. Jackson’s last summer’s work. _ ernment owns a number of reindeer, but the Alaskans do 
| The previous year, the Teller Station with a superintendent and not know how to take care of them. It is hoped that the 
experienced Siberian herders, was established at a favorable point . | attractions of Alaska will hold the Laplanders in that 


near Port Clarence, and stocked with 171 reindeer. Dr. Jackson, | country. The Laplanders were in their native dress when 
on his arrival in 1893, found that the herd with all its unfavora- _ they arrived in New York. The youngest of the Lapland- 


ble conditions, had increased to 222, During the summery, 124 - ers was a little baby three months old, who was in a bas- 
i) more reindeer were successfully landed. During the winter pre- ket like an oyster-basket, with a hood. The appearance 
a + . 

| vious a number had been trained to the sled, and the superinten- of the Laplanders on the streets of New York created a 


ident with two teams had made a successful journey to Cape Prince A good deal of excitement. 
of Wales, a distance of sixty miles, thus advancing the experiment weit Te aki a inet 
n the direction of showing what the reindeer may do in furnish- | i | 

ng land transportation for that far-off and frigid region, and as- alo mme re cad Gazelle Hs: 

suring winter as wel] as summer communication with the most dis- | Pitt f ; Aye 
ant points inhabited, or in which fishing and whaling may be in- ceisbar Ge bei 
|\Iterested. How sensible and interesting the whole experiment! ) rs he 1594. ay as te 
. i ‘The people must have a new food supply or perish. The reindeer © 


_ |/under similar conditions, furnish both milk and flesh for food; of 


a : al te om 
| i in garments are made, and their bones are _ ‘The Samoyeds. — 
| their entrails and skin g eC, é The reindeer Lapps and the Sa: 


available for various utensils. They are also the carriers for Htelligence and morals, a’ 


> 


travel and commerce. Education trains the natives not only in tou tthe Topi ihe see th 
|| civilization, but in this new industry. Our obligations to them are bottom. You can imagine how tantalizin 
a) 


it is fo me to b 


met—they are saved from perishing and ‘paganism and become 
| |tributary to our welfare. © 

‘| Already Dr. Jackson and Dr. Harris are devising plans for mul- 
tiplying herds. They would supply them to neighboring islands 
jand to missionary stations, and extend the training in herding so 
‘\that private individuals would own their herds and have the skill 
if o care for them. The natives to do this; must have both training 
‘| jn character and in this specialty. Siberians have not the re- 
‘quired general character; they suffer as do the Alaskans when 
“exposed to alcoholisny and other vices. Therefore, Dr. Jackson, 
‘under direction of Commissioner Harris, has taken measures to se- 
eure educated Christian herders from Lapland, with their trained 
dogs and approved appliances for the care and use of the reindeer. 


‘ : ‘ = i heredi : 
For this purpose a wide range of experience was. brought into eyes ss 

| view, the aid of Mr. Width and of Hon. R. B. Anderson was se- | glaucoma. 
ured, an agent was sent, and after due diplomatic assurance of — Tas Ga hoes ke ee 


~~ 


good faith was given, a party of edueated Christian herders with © 
ogs and complete outfit has been secured: Their successful lo- — 
ation by Dr. Jackson this summer is expected. When this step of 
'| advance became necessary, there was no public appropriation 
i availa ple, and Dr. Jackson with the _usaal forethought and sel f- ; 


»| i 
ap i Rae, 


3 ; " stretched over the poles 
7 if ni ich a hole is left™per 


4] 


re us Seer 
“wh en a servance c 
>W J 


wv 


000 for the i 
Alaska during. ne 
been expended, b 


for the funds necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of the importation” of the” Lapps. 
For this purpose $2,162.10 have’ been re- 
ceived and expended.” 

It is hoped by those interested that the 
present colony of Lapps may find such ad- 
vantages in Alaska that they will become 
permanent citizens of the United States, 
and will attract to Alaska, an emigration 
from Lapland, where the restrictions thrown 
around the reindeer industry. have created 


d not necessarity 
spect and regret.-- 


a ; 


The Keeagi-A_ 


| Chiccage Pits Leyl U 
L574 


as Eskimo young men leave the reindeer 
| stations fully competent to take charge of 
herds, the industry will waturally increase, 
1 it is ‘thought, and the herds become more 
and more distributed throughout the coun- 
try until that whole northern region shall 
be covered with them; as similar ‘regions 
of Siberia and Lapland are now covered. 
At the Missionary Stations, ~ 


on, Wis. Sept. in Word irae beau {t is now proposed to take another step 
here of the safe Arte alin Port War! forward in the progress of the reindeer 


of William Ghellmann of this) |movement. As the -first- herd was pur- 
ity of Lapland Hsquimaux. | chased by the government from private 
was commissioned by the Alaskan funds contributed for that purpose, it is 
; oe at Washington,) | oposed by the bureau to give 100 head of 


AND “REINDEER, 


n ae Esquimanx tought to 
: : Ni Port yi ee 


go to Lapland for the 
a colony of the natives to 


e i) 
; “ti domain with the view Cape Prince of Wales; the Swedish Hvan- 


gelical Church at Galovin Bay; the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Yukon river, and 
| | the Prasbyterian Church, at St. Lawrence 
Island. With the increase of the herd, it is 
proposed to offer a similar number of rein- 
deer to other Christian denominations that 
work in that region and who may wish to 
receive and care for them. Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, a United States general agent of 
education in Alaska, has reported to W. T. 
Harris, commissioner of education, that the 
presence of the herd has attracted very 
great attention from the natives, and, that 
scarcely a day passed . during the winter 
i that delegations did not visit a 1d inspect 

: P a sab, Bi the herd, some of them coming rom three 
) | and four hundred miles inland for that pur- 


t 8) = pose. The herd, it is stated, is an object 
: pe faA4 MKS ar lesson which has created a strong desire on 
4 F the part of the natives for the time when 
f ‘ they can have herds of their own, 
Qs h Ce Ow DL « “i 
Sepl if FP Y 

that, in the first place, owing to the super- 
wma ss + : stition of the Siberian natives, live deer 
SES Spee eT TEE arte could not be purchased; in the second 


Experience vs, Theory. 
DEER IN ALASKA 


marten Bex? where the | 
band made of great commercial 


a 
; nee the Alaskan Hedhimux have been | 
y destitute of this source of wealth and 
ignorant of the methods of the natives of like 
. the castern hemisphere. The four- 
families which haye now been colonized 
he direction of Mr. Chellmann will try | 
the American subjects in the cul- 
s of the reindeer, and hereby in- 
ir sources of wealth and, iD bossie, 


It was persistently said at the beginning 


‘that they could not stand transportation; 
“in the third place, that the environments in 
Alaska would be so different from those of 
/ Siberia that they would not thrive; and, in 


the W de Carried on by the | 


“Lducation Bureau. 
Sr nmmemenane eosin Fywould scatter and destroy the herd, Each 
‘ fone of these objections has been , dis- 
proved by actual experience,,and now the 
whole subject resolves itself into a question 


-of time and money. If liberal appropria-+ 


| A ony of: 4Eapps Have Left Their 
aa 
Homes: for Alaska—The Distri- 


j a tions can be had from Congress, it is said, 


the work of introduction and distribution 
/ will go forward with great rapidity. If, 
es PPR enn re RES however, the appropriations are to: continue 
es este ae: : : small, the success will be none the less sure, 
| Information has been received at the 
| bureau of education that William A. Kjel- 
| mann and party of Lapland emigrants have 

| arrived in Alaska. This is “another step 
jin the matter of the introduction of do- | When it became apparent that no appro- 
‘ nesticated reindeer in Alas’ In this con- priation could be secured from the’ Fifty- 


{ ; me | first Congress, an appeal was made in sev- 
ne jon ee bureau of edueation ‘sought to eral of the leading newspapers Of the coun- 
peligent Nor- 


try, including The Evening Star, as well as 
in a number of the leading religious news- 


; bution. of ane Reindeer. 


\ 


and ever increasing scarcity of the food 
supply of the region, it is thought, makes 
it important that the work be pushed as 


this object. The response was prompt and 
generous; $2,156 were received, 


r Siberia have no knowledge of the value of 

noney, it-pecame necessary to change the 
above sum into barter goods, which was 
| done. These were expended for twenty rein- 


the services ot geen acquainted 
a: 


} others since, and in the pay of interpreters 
| and herders and in I Bec shonrronk hevh rd, © 
SF EE -— : 


pri eareevramendagion i 
Anderson, William A, 


a necessary to Ap 
eparted ‘very | peal once more - ‘to. benevolent individuals 


great dissatisfaction. From year to year | 


reindeer to each of the following mission-— 
ary stations: The Congregationalists at 


place, that the habits of the deer were such 


'the fourth place; that the Alaskan dogs © 


but the progress much slower. The present °) 


rapidly as is consistent with thoroughness. | 


‘papers of the country, for. contributions to 


As the natives of northern Alaska and 


+ deer in-1891, 171 in 1892, and a’number of © 
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WN f 3 F. ae 7 5) 
i ‘Reports ‘from Alaska: state the 
Port, ‘Clarence the reir leer ‘impor ed | 
from Siberia are multiplying” rapidly, 
‘and ina few years the natives will be 
Able to take care of themselves withou 
ae food supplies from salt 
rnment. At Unalaska, however, the ; 


wae are a failure on account-¢ the | 


two punaee? we 
‘gteep ravines. w 


ane 
| Se ge errr 


| ae FROM ALASKA. cn 


' Reindeer Don’t Fait Over Preotptess— 


“Onnada Collects ties at Forty-xexte, \ 

Port TownsEnp, Oct. 26.—Rev. Sheldon | 
Jackson, commissioner of education for) 
Alaska, arrived from the Arctic tonight, — 
He reports that the herd of Siberian rein- | 
deer at Port Clarence has been increased 
to 700 head, and that they are thriving 
splendidly, very few dying. The colony 
of Laplanders who were taken there last 
spring are instructing the natives in rais-_| 
ing and training the animals, He denies 
the report that any of them were killed by | 
falling over precipices. 

The wife of Capt, John J. Healy, whose 
husband manages a transportation com- 
pany,on the Yukon river, arrived from 
Forty Mile creek. She says the Canadian 
government sent two customs officers this 
summer who collected duties on American | 


goods imported at Forty Mile creek dig- 
gings, a small’ territory belonging to 
Canada. Very rich placer diggings have | 
been discovered on Minuke and Birch 
creeks, - 

The British schooner Winifred, seized , 
last year for illegal sealing, has been sold 
in Sitka for $700., 


The Emilie 8 bo cla nad iiises Wave 
, ee Ae the Reindeer 


Se 


: 


rist and passing up under } 
cin 1 the elbow. The efforts of 
urgeons could not locate and re- 
e ball, Much apprehension was) 
lood poisoning would set in and 
itate the amputation of the arm. 
A new volcano has broken loose in 
laska. The officers of the Albatross re- 
“po tthe old crater Shaldin, to the west- 
| ward of False pass, resumed eruptions last 
_ winter and that » shower of ashes fell ona 
neighboring Indian village to a depth of 
three inches. The new’ volcano ig one of 
the prettiest sights in Alaska. When the 
| Albatross was up there last spring the 
pase was carpeted with snow, and the re- 
flection from the glare of the red flames 
shooting upward from the crest was an 


comp bask empty.” imposing scene. At night the sight was 


| ; i 

The sick men who came back on the | eae 

yh are: Daniel F. Sugden of the | 
whaling bark Triton, who is in an ad- 
vanced stage of consumption; John R, 


Bipeae 
dooked and 
ite she will 
The Mohican brought three patients 
from the whaling fleet and also consider- 
able news. The men had been taken off 
the revenue cutter Bear and. they report 
‘that the Spring catch was a-failure. Said 
bs of them: ‘'The whales are no fools. 
ast season they were slaughtered off 
the mouth of the Mackenzie Aven This 
year they have found a new feeding 
sone and next pron the whalers will 
ave to go on an exploring expediti 
I think that the slaughter of last pe 
has driven the whales away and that 
half the vessels now in the Arctic will 


repaired. The chances are} 
1 then go to Corea. 


Magiiton of, the, baling schooner Seattle Post 
Me, hea, ttt Lnlellig ehee 
Je attle, Was kh. 

Oct Go hoy be 


schooner Rosario, who is suffering fr 
heart disease. Dr. Lewis of the Mohican 
turned his patients over to Dr. Yemans of 
the United States Marine Hospital. 

In talking about his experience Magilton 
said; ‘The schooners Emilie Schroeder 
and the Silyer Wave have ‘been reported 
jas total losses. They are not. Both 
\schooners are high and dry on 4 sandy 
beach, and during the next high tides 
the chances are that they will 
float off. Captain Bain of the 
Schroeder did not lose any time, but 
established a land station at Point Hope. 
Taking his men and boats and all the 
hunting gear, he made a raid on the 
whales from the shore and did fairly 
well, Ithink that both the Schroeder 
a Silver Waye will be got off next 
‘spring. 

“There were a groat number of deser- 
tions from the whaling fleet. The steamer 
Alexander was the most notable. Four 
men left her ut St. Lawrence bay, four at 
Oonalaska and one at Cape Lisburn. The 
‘latter went to work for Captain Bain of 
the Emilie Schroeder, and when the Bear 
\plit in there he wanted Captain Healy to 

ring him to San Francisco. The cap- 
tain refused, saying he was a deserter 
and not entitled to transportation in a 
United States ship. 
| ‘Phe Bear during the season brought 
over 150 reindeer from Siberia to Port 


Destitute Gold Huan x 
Reindeer Thriving at Port Clarence, 
San HRANcisco, Oct, 8.—The United 
btates,steamer Mohican and the revenue 
cutter Oorwin have arrived here from 
Bering sea. The Mohican, having lost two 
blades of her propellor, came down slowly 
under sail and steam. Both vessels ex- 
perienced heavy gales off the Northern 
California coast, during which the Cor- 
win’s starboard davits were. carried away 
and two of her boats smashed. The 
revenue cutter Bear is still in the North, 
and will not arrive here before December. 
The Corwin left her first officer and four 
men at St. George island, and dispatched 
Lieut. Jacob to one of the westerly islands 

' to enter the sealing schooners that pat sare 
for the winter. The Bear also dropped 
her first officer‘and four men on 8t. Paul 
island. Mr, Healey, wife of Capt. Healey, 

‘of the Bear; Fred Funston, of the United 

States agricultural department, who has 


Glarencé. They bore the voyage from 

‘Cape Serdoze remarkably Well and been collecting plants in the vicinity of 
were landed in splendid condition. St. Michaels; three sick whalers, and five 
At i Port Pt bes they are a stranded miners from the Yukon country 
(Smee eee nt BTS multiplying were passengers on the Corwin. 


rapidly, but at Oonalaska they are a 


failure. The climate suits them, bunt The Mohican: also brought: down five 


stranded miners. These men belong toa 


they cannot get used to the precipices 

‘an fissures, Last. season over crowd of forty prospectors who were 
200 came to their death by stranded at Forty Milecreek, in the Yukon 
falling over the  precipices, and country, where the richest placer diggings 


| in Alaska have been found. Some miners 
have made lots of money there, though 
the season is very short and rockers can be 
| used for only about three months, Many 
| of the prospectors were starving, howevez, 
\ and rather than supply food for them 
( during the winter the trading company at 

Forty Mile, which runs some small steam- ' 

ers on the Yukon, shipped forty of them 

| down to the sea, to be distributed among 
| the United States vessels about to sail for 
| Puget sound and San Francisco. Most of 
| these unlucky prospectors were brought as 
/ far as Unalaska by the cutter Bear, which 

also brought.to Unalaska 17,000 pounds of 

| bone from the whaling fleet. This was 

transferred te the steamer Bertha, to be 

| brought to San Francisco. 

During the season the Bear also took 
‘ever 150 reindeer from Siberia to Port 
‘Port. Clarence. At Port Clarence the 
| yeindeer are mutiplying rapidly, and ina 
few vears the government will not have to 
send provisions up each year to keep the 
natives alive, At Unalaska, however, 
they are a failure. The climate suits 
thera well enough, but they cannot get 
used to the precipices and fissures. Last 


now the herd is’ reduced to about 
‘a dozen deér. At Port Clarence, how- 
lever, they are thriving, and in a few 
years the Government will not have to) 
_ 'gend provisions up each season to keep, 
the natives alive.” : 
| The Bear brought 17,000 pounds of 
. bone from the whaling fleet to Oonalaska, | 
‘It will be transferred to the steamer | 
| Bertha and will reach San Francisco in a 
few days. The reyenue cutter Corwin was 
at Oonalaska with the Bear and Mohican. ° 
Mrs. Healy, the wife of Captain Healy 
of the Bear, who had spent the season in 
| the Arctic with her husband, took pas- 
ate n the Corwin ior San Francisco. 
The Bear will remain in the Arctio until 
the middje of next month, 
val 
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\ watts 2 on THE MOHIOAN, 
Navigating Officer Collins Shot— 
. Volcano in Alaska. f 


~ Port TownsEnD, Oct. 7.—[Special. 
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p declivities, and now the herd 
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ver 200 were killed by falling 
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“News from Alaska and the Seal Islands. 
Capt. Healy, of the United States rev- 
enue cutter Bear, under date of Unalaska, 
September 22, makes a report of his cruise 
} to Northern Alaska, in which he reached 
| the farthest, point. north—Point Barrow, 
on August 5, He tound that the schooners 
Silver Ware and Emily Schroeder, which 
| had gone into winter quarters’ at Port 
Hoge in September, 1893, had been blown 
ashore and both vessels destroyed. Point* 
Barrow station was found ‘‘in very good 
condition,’ and the people had ample coal 
stores. The Bear landed eighty-six rein- 
deer at Port Clarence, The season has 
| been an unusually good’ one, and the na- 
| tive settlements have been found in a 
enerally healthy and thriving condition. 
apt. Healy left an officer and armed 
boat’s crew at the Island of St. Paul. 


aa 


FAT REINDEER «OR THE ESQUIMO, | 
| “SOUPAROR THE WHITES. 
Maths 2lut JUneau. 

tis a noteworthytuct that. the. govern- 
f Octeser JX DLE 
|lment of the United States Ve ASF Ae | 


pended one dollar towards helping the min- 
up 


|er and prospector build roads aud open 
new sections of the domain, and a'deaf ear} 
‘is turned to any such an appeal. However, ; 
a missionary can readily have a bill passed | 
money to feed} 


A 


appropriating the people’s 
and clothe afew scabby Indians, who lived 
ifat and clothed themselves up to the time 

jof the adyent of these gospel sharps amiong 

jthem, when thus suddenly, it seems, the 

| government must feed and clothe them or 
jthey will perish. As aninstance of this 

| we cite the expense incurred by the govern= 

ment in establishing and maintaining Rev: 
Sheldon Jacksen’s reindeer stations in wests 
ern Alaska, waich, itis supposed, is for the 
‘purpose of feeding and clothing a handful 
of fat Esquimo, when if. this er an equal 
amount had been applied to building roads 
from the coast into the interior of Alaska, 
it would have opened up to civilization 
about 400,000 square miles of new and rieh 
country. If thereis any comparison in the 
justness ef such legislation, jor any) factor ‘af 
it in favor of the Hsquimo, we would lke tg 

hear somebody explain where it comes in, | 
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.An interesting piece of news brought back 
py the Behring Sea patrol fleet has been that 
the reindeer at Port Clarence are multiplying 
so rapidly that the Government will in afew 
| years be relieved from the necessity of sending 

food to the natives there. At Ounalaska they 

' cannot’ be introduced, as they perish through 
| falling down steep ravines. 
| The plan of domesticating these animals in 
Alaska was originated, we believe, by Dr. SuEen- | 
| pon JAOKSON, the General Agent of Education 
for that Territory. He bought sixteen reindeer 
{ on the eastern coast of Siberia, which he paid for 
| in guns, ammunition, cloth, and tobacco, and 
hem to Amakuk and Ounalaska. His ef-— 
fa. haganiention ot Congats, andi} 


Py ‘ jl —_— 


oT Pe — 


ey 


one occasion he found the natives of King's 
Island \starving, and with the aid of a purse 
/made up on his vessel he was able to procure 
provisions 200 miles away, at St. Michael’s, but 
he was more than ever convinced of the value of 
the domestication of deer. In a subsequent re-! 
port he showed that there was no obstacle to the | 
experiment, and said that “the deer when once } 
Janded on our side grow more vigorously and 
thrive better than in Siberia.” This was proved | 


t y their multiplication in Alaska during a win- | 
/ 


he reindeer is to the people of the Arctic re- 
ms the most valuable of all animals. It | 

ishes them with food, clothing, and trans- 
portation. To Alaska the question of food sup- 
F ply is particularly important, as the pursuit by 
whites of the whale, the walrus, and the seal | 
has caused their rapid diminution, while the 
canning industries of Alaska have limited the 
supply of salmon for the natives, which used to 
be abundant. | The caribou and deer are also 
diminishing. It is interesting, therefore, to learn) 
: that this new source of sustenance, comfort, and | 
1 ia wealth has been successfully opened for the 


rt natives of Alaska. 


: . : JOUwLr no l : 
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E DOMESTICATING T, BE REINDEER, | 
| . According to..a re brought Baered 
from Alaska by the ring sea fleet, | 
he reindeer brought that territory | 
several yeats ago by government of- 
icials are increasing so rapidly that in | 
| a few years ‘they will be numerous) 
enough to relieve the government from | 

4 the necessity of supplying the natives | 
with food. The beginning of the work | 
consisted in the bringing of sixteen of, 
' the animals from Siberia by the general 
agent of education for the territory. His 
efforts attracted the attention of con- 
gress and an appropriation was made by 
means of which he was enabled to get 
180 more reindeer and to obtain two) 
Siberian herders to look after them. 
Capt. Healy of the revenue eutter | 
Bear reported favorably on the scheme) 
and urged its encouragement upon .the 
government, urging that there was no} 
obstacle to the experiment, and that 
the deer when onee landed in Alaska, 
thrive much better than they do in Sis] 
beria. The reindeer is the most valu- | 
} able of animals to the natives, furnish- | 
ing them with food, clothing and trans-| 
portation. The food supply is very im-| 
portant at this time, as the whale, wal- 
rus and seal, on which the natives have | 
in great part depended, are becoming | 

searce through the incessant pursuit of | 


‘hem by white hunters, and the can-| 
ie ‘industries have limited t _ supply | 
of fhe salmon to them. ‘The native deer) | 


caribou are algo getting scarce and 
» reindeer es in good time to solve 
d % - whe < roy 


te problem. 
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ALASKA REIN SEER COLONY 


~The Animals Are Thriving and the Herd 
a Numbers 700 Head. 
- Port TownsENv (Wash.), October 26.— | 
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Commissioner of | 


few dying. The. 
hich were taken | 
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killed by fall- 
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been a great deal of interest everywhere, 


“The British sch 
last year for | a 
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THEY THRIVE IN ALASKA. | 
Fay, Sheldon Jackson on the Future 
of the Reindeer. 


IN’ DEMAND, | 


Miners and Interior Traders Are Looking | 
to Them as a Means of Transporting 
Provisions During the Winter. | . 


REINDEER TEAMS ARE 


The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Alaska, arrived here 
yesterday via Seattle, after six months’ 
absence, and this morning will leave for 
Washington, D. C., to join his family. Dr. 
Jackson brought two Indian boys with him 
—one, Kendall Paul Thlingget, and the | 
other, John Reinken of the Aleutian islands, 
who will be taken to the Indian school at 
Warlisle, Pa. The boys are eleven years 
old. Neither had ever scen a horse, cow, 
street car, electric light, elevator or any- |): 
thing of that kind till they got off the 
steamer Topeka on the Sound, and they } 
were interested to & most extraordinary de- 
gree. Here the tall buildings, with the |, 
rush and noise of the city, kept them spell- || 
beiok: 

Dr. Jackson says the schools of the 
North are in a very prosperous condition. | 
As for the reindeer, about which there has 


he says they are all doing well and that the | 
experiment of transporting them to and 
herding them in Alaska has surpassed ex- 
pectations, 

“Through the courtesy of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Captain L. G. Shep- 
ard, Chief of the Revenue Marine Division 
ef the Treasury,’”? he said, ‘the revenue 
cutter Bear was again designated to assist 
me in procuring and transporting the rein- 
deer from Siberia. Captain Healy of the 
Bear has manifested an interest in the 
enterprise from the start and gave his 
hearty co-operation. Although we had to 
contend with an unusual amount of ice on 
the Siberian coast, 121 reindeer were 
secured. 

“Barly inAugust a beginning was made in 
the distribution of the deer, 118 head being 
given to the Congregational Mission at 

) 


Cape Prince of Wales. This makes hord 
rumber twwo.: : 

“During September arrangements were 
consummated by. which on January 1, 18956, 
100 head of deer will be loaned to Au-te- 
Ko-to- 
At the 


si-look,  Loo-va-wha-sie, I-zik-sic, 
wak end Luptpuk for five years. 


| expiration of that.time 100 head are to be 


returned,to the Government and the in- 
crease 10 remain the private property of 
these Esqu mavx,the first two 2f whom have 
been, under instruction at ~ the Teller 
fiation. This third heard will be the first 
given out to. the natrves, and the experi- 
ment will be watched with much interest. 
‘sProm vhe first: proposit on to import 
reindzer until the present urgent requests 
hare been received from miners and traders 
for transportation purposes in the interior. 
‘Nearly all the mines now being worked 
in the interior,.and the larger number be- 
ing discovered, ure on small streains tribu- 
The Yukon river 


instructing the natives | iy 
I He Genies a oe 


_ trils havin be 
7 es 
_ spvor of 


-the reindeer 
pector and. 
"Ta the) 


| thwedue! ate | 
maux and their dogs would aa 

work of them. There is a village of 100 
Esqumaux within a mile of the Port 
‘arence herd, ast winter the supply of | 


dried fish ‘And provisions of these people 
gaye out and they were confronted with | 
starvation, yeb théy made fo attempt to 
lelp themselves to the venigon within their | 
reach. From twelve to/ fifteen young | 
Esquimaux are constantly) kept at Teller 
Station learning the latest) improved 
methods of caring for the reindeer from the | 
Laplander herders who went there with 
William A. Kjellman last May 9 | : 
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Wellman Finds Plenty of Ga 


Plenty to Eat and Altogether 
Too Much Warmth. a 


CLIMBING IGE MOUNTAINS. 


og eS * * } ae 

Wonderful Effects of the Arctic 

"Atmosphere Upon Sight 
and Hearing. 
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Dat OF THE YEAR. 


LONGEST 
So Warm That ‘the Explorers Are | 
Able to Do Without Heavy Wraps 
and Seek the Shade. 


‘li. i 
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ae ae JUNE 23, 1894. 

Hoby | Mba, now arrived at | 

— an unnamed and little | 
known island lying be- 
sen the mainland of 


Northeast Spitabergen 
and the Rep island, and 


"are looking fora reason- 
ably smooth highway 
to the north. All sorts 
ofeexperiences and ad- | 
. a cites ventures have we had | 
Ad with fee ‘and. ¢ 
bear and mountains an 
not finding any improver 
fact, the curface gets ¥ 
advance, and. our experien 
they neyer saw such an 
in the Spitzbergen reg 
past fortnight’s labors | 
found in the following 
journal:— “ean 
y+ THD PAT ¢ 
Junn 10.—Again we a 
and young, delicious & 
we saw a cu 


The story of the 
@ adventures will be 
racts from our dally 

begs. Yoo a 
ling in bear meat, 
that. 


good. With bear and duck in our 
realizing the truth of Captain Ped- 
ark, “that you can always live in the 
Arcties if you have a gun.”’ Not only did we 
erijoy bear steaks, bear brains and duck soup, 
|b £ the birds themselves, after the broth had 
| been drawn off, proved most delicious, fully as 
‘| good as canvasback at $5 per pair, and we were 

s glad to get them that no regrets for the ab- 


‘ace of the customary cold bottle troubled 
our minds as we sat under the awnings and 
picked the bones, A 


rosie - A MILD AN HOUR, rea 

| Junp 13.—We are still in a pocket. Captain 
Tedersen, accompanied by the sailor, Boervig, 
jaade a long trip to the east to-day, to settle 
«nee for all the question of the practicability of 
ine road toward the Rep island. In four hours 
jhe pair returned with the discouraging report 
that the ice in that direction is impassable. The | 
| eontinued gales from the northwest have 

d erushed what was a week or two ago apparently 
good fee, with smooth, level floes, into opeless 
| confusion. It is about all a man can do to pick 
‘his way through it at a rate of a mile an hour, 
with nothing to carry but the bamboo stick with 
- which he helps himself along. Of course it is 
out of the aon to move our boats and 

es through such ice. . 

ie 14.—We decide to make for the land, 
_ | about three and a half miles south and a little 

west. As luck would have it, where the ice wus 

youghest the snow was deepest, and either side 
of the bad spots there might be open holes coy- 
ered only by a thin crust of soft snow. It was 

} to-day as common to see one of our men crawl- 
| ing along on his knees in the heavy snow, push- 

| ing boat or sledge, as to behold one or more of 
them drawing their soaked legs out of the cold 
| qater. The work was trying both to men and 
equipment, and we stopped early In the after- 
noon and sent five men ashore, about one and 
a half miles, after driftwood and game, should 
they be lucky enough to get any of the latter. 
We soon heard shots on the beach and saw our 
men running after reindeer, of which there 
seemed to be quite a herd, Anxiously we 
awaited the return of the hunters, with our 
| anticipations of a feast of rein meat raised to 
a bi itch. In an hour or two the men ar- 
rived, Mr. Dodge in the lead, proud of having 

Killed his first reindeer. Out of a herd of five 
rein the hunters nee three and brought a brace | 
of haunches with them. 

“Mr. Dodge was shrewd enough to shoot the 
buck first, and the others refused to run away 
until they were wounded, when they gave the 
men a lively chase before they could be secured. 
The first shot was fired at a distance of 150 
‘yards, though if the sportsmen had known it 
they could Ihave walked right up to the peor 
little animals and murdered them like s 
1e shambles. J 
Spitzbergen, which is rarely yisited by 


\ 


— 


jeep 


j to drag our loads. There can be no doubt of 
= the atrengeh and speed of such beasts of burden. 
od 


JUNE : jeans 
“journey to the shore and found a fine camp ng 
{ Puce if the gravel beach. The men were very 

ad to get on the dry 1 tha 
re the frst {ime in more than threc weeks we 


\ q ‘beds on the ary ‘gravel, with the 
\ Wa on “ea No more comfortable bedebam- 
“ber could be desired, and with the temperature 
‘at 8514 degrees Ia nrenheit, the highest we have 
yet seen it, a bright sun and no’ wind, we sat 
‘Out in the open air after supper to smoke our 
nd‘eigars and enjoy the genial atmos- 


) ‘etew at seven, venison steak at 
a te nine, some hearts, tongues 
superfine broth at ten and a 


at eleven we go to sleep on the 
s mice in a cheese box. 
artect June day! We ba 

ur baths inithe oper 
singikg on t 

mp. ‘Ipe tem 


esronnd again, 80 glad that | 


abandoned the boats as a sleeping place and | 


ifs tt com 
Ws, ever, 
to us.. The 


, though there is little probability that 
ey will be more than ten or twelve days in | 
‘aga tpg destination. It is needless to say | 

‘that all the men are sorry to go back. Every 

one of them. would like to go on and share the 

| fortunes of the expedition, be they good or ill. 

Professor French has made sone observations 
here and finds the charts of this coast very inac- 
curate. The cape on which we are camped, 
which is four or five miles farther east-than the 
charts shosy, we have named Cape Gresham, 

JuNn 17.—The men were all busy this morn- 

‘ing writing letters to send back by: the Kane, 

j in hopes that they will reach Norway by the 

} hands of Captain Bottelfsen. The Kane party 

left us at two this afternoon after hearty 

goodbys between men who have learned to 
yalue one another’s friendship and a round of 

' cheers for our departing comrades. Half a 

dozen of our men accompariied the Kane for 

several miles and the party of ten made the 

‘little boat fairly dance along the smooth snow 

_ of the shore. t. 


} A MOUNTAIN CLIMB. 

To-day we climbed the mountain side for a 
| good look at the sea to the north, It was not 
| an easy ascent, With an acclivity of thirty 
| degrees aharpuess covered with a thick layer of 
| soft snow with a hard crust, nothing but. skil- 
| ful use of a ski stick saved us from sliding back- 

ward, In order to get a toe hold it was neces- 
sary to dig in with the foot with all one’s 
weight, 

There we stopped and turned to enjoy the 
scene. It was well worth the labor. and danger 
of the ascent. As far as the eye could reach to 
the north was the great sea of ice, seemingly 
smooth and easy to travel, but as we knew only 
too well full of hummocks and ridges and an 
infinite variety of roughness and mushy pools, 
wholly impracticable as a road. ¥ 

The sunshine and shadows played games of 
| hide and seek over this great expanse, NOW 
| filling the horizon with a yellowish streak and 

then making it brown and blue. Ice, nothing 
but ice, could be seen—the infinite, endless, con- 
trary ice that has plagued so many travellers 
before us and will doubtiess plague to the.end 
| of time. The ducks on the cliffs ahout us clat- 
| tered with an incessant eackling, and many. of 
them in their fearlessness flew so close to‘us 
that we could almost touch them with a ski 
stick. A thousand feet below us our canip, 
with the Stars and Stripes flying, gave a dash 
of human life to the otherwise wild picture. 
With incredible audibility the voices of the 
men ecanie up to us, and we could hear even their. 
| ordinary conversation when the birds chanced 
|} to be a little more auiet than usual. We over- 
| heard one of the men say, ‘‘He was very fool- 
| ish to go up there,’’ words whose significance 
we did not appreciate until we started on the | 
descent. , 
ie In one and a half hours we had safely reached 
the bottom of the mountain, though most of the 
men in the camp were surprised that we did not 
come (down like a house out of a cyclone, a heap 
of ruins. ~~ : 

After supper, which was given a distinctive | 
American flavor by the presence of some fine 
buckwheat cakes baked by Mr. Dodge, on an 
{ron shovel, a fine deer walked almost into our | 

rcamp to be shot, Professor French accommio- | 
| sates him with the first crack of his Winches- | 
p ter. ‘ - 
| June 18.—Professor French, Meteorologist 
| Alme and Geologist Dahl made the ascent of 
' the mountain to-day and measured its height, 
which they found to be 1,105 feet. Professor 
‘French also made some triangulations with a 
j view to. correcting the charts of Northeast 
Land, which aréwery imperfect. 
| June 19.—After 


} midnight last night the stn 
/was so hot upon “our awnings that the writer 


eee < . a A 

| felt suffocated in the reindeer sleeping bag and,’ 

| ve unable! t0 steep. Rising, he kept watch 
‘four hours, meanwhile treating himself to rein 
tenderloins roasted on the coals and to a few 
‘other Arctic delicacies, such 2s rein tongues, 
hearts and marrow. Yr. ; 

In the tents at threevoiclock this inorning the 
temperature rose to 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
yet our men slept and snored through it with 
‘their clothes on and within the warm bags. 
For our part, we preferred, after standing two 
watches and eating all we could hold, after 
the fashion of our watchmen in this camp, to 
take a half blanket for a pillow aud lie down 


upon the gravel in the open air. 


experience 
first HH 
v 
“down 


fort will 
"We fit them out with twenty days’ 


he n 
ough, 


the east and 
uched us. It thus appeared 


| a to approae 
south another half circle of black, the rocks of 


| the round and left us in the centre 
; amphitheatre of truly magnificent roportions 
j and impressive appearance. With the fog 
came cold, the temperature gradually dropping 
| from 39 degrees to 28%. As we go to bed it {s 
with the wish that the mereury will drop still 
lower, not only to make our sleep more com- 
| fortable, but to freeze and thus improve the 
| road over which we are to travel to-morrow. 
THE LONGEST DAY OF THE YEAR. 
| June 21.—The longest day of the year, the day 
; on which the days and nights. become equal 
the world over and the sun circles about the 
North Pole with but a trifling difference between 
his height at midday and midnight, we find our- 
selyes working slowly along on the north coast 
of Northeast Land. We are about in latitude 
80 30, or twenty miles further south than we 
1 were five weeks ago. This does not look much 
like making a high northing with the mid- 
summer day, astroromically considered, at 
| hand, though, as a matter of fact, the Arctic 
| summer has just begun and no ‘progress made 
| to the northward. But we do not despair. We 


of a sort of 


day of May, when we reached the Seven Islands. 
That phenomenal adyance to the north seemed _ 
to exhaust the favors which Dame Fortune was 
willing to bestow upon us. We cannot help ; 
contrasting Peary’s experience with ours. He 
had his ill luck at the start and his good Inck 
later on. Reaching the northern coast of Spitz- 
bergen the middle of May, his ship soon be- 
came beset in the ice and drifted about for five 
weeks before he could get her safely at an 
anchor, It was on this very day, the 21st of 
June, that Peary finally started in his boats 
for the north. He was then further south than 
we are at the present moment. But he had in 
his favor one of those open seasons when there | 
ig a great deal of open water off these shores. 
He used his boats without encountering ice to | 
a point twelve miles north of Little Table Isl: 
and. Where Peary got this splendid start on 
aimee ie bead without the necessity of | 
sledging Snow heavy ice as far ¢ C op 
caret y s far as the eye i 
1e whole northern coast of Spitzbergen is | 
enveloped in white. Not only is there ice ere 
where, but it is-ice that has been drifted and 
shifted about all winter and spring and has | 
| therefore been screwed and broken into frag. | 
,; ments piled one upon another, with deep 
snow now melting into deep pools of water | 
between them. It is a surface over which 
a man unencumbered by. a load of any sort } 
| could walk no more than five or six miles a day | 


cit ms MOA 
and over which sledging with boats ‘and roou 1s” 
simply impossible. This ice is not the pack 
“proper, as we have several times noted in this” 
ournal. It is a belt of drift ica lying between 
the polar pack and the land, too rough and too. 
wide. to be covered. Peary’s good fortune was 
fn being able to boat his way to the main pack. 
If we could do that now we could eusily beat 
his record, for our facilities for: travelling are 
much better than his were. 
had and still have not a practicable: thorough- 
fare to the heavy pack or flog ice of the further 
north. . Mesa: 
ON RESTRICTOD DIET. i 

June 22.—After a good night’s rest, during 
which the little camp resounded with mighty 
noises, we set out at eight o’clock this morning» 
determined to cover half the remaining distance 
to the other side of the bay. As usnal, the road 
was alternately good and bad, and we had to 
-mnrke-two-loads atl the sway. Mr. Dodge is 
still under the doctor's care, suffering from a 
; strained ligament between his ribs, the result 
of “jumping too hard in his harness” while help- 
ing to_pull one of the. boats....Three ar four of 
the men are suffering with diarrheal troubles, 
which not only weaken them very much, but 
make it necessary fo. Dr. Mohun to place them 
on a restricted diet, greatly to their disgust. 
Under the circumstances we do not think it, 
wise to push the men too bard, and for three 
days the writer has put a ‘trucraddy,” as our 
men call the pulling harness, over his shoulder 
and taken his place in the crew. If there is” 
| such a thing in the world, which we very mueh 


doubt, this is an easy way to do hard work. 
It is easy because it is steady and slow, and be. 
eause, while trudging along beside one of the 
boats, one can take hold of the gunwale with 
his right or left hand, as the case may be, and 
thus save himself many.a slip and sprawl in the 
ice and slush. ars hee 
The men all prefer pulling on the boats to 
dragging a sledge, where there is nothing to 
take hold of, and where, in rough iee, progress, 
is made only by suffering a series of jerks upon 
the shoulders. For this reason we trail the 
| Sledges after the boats, but the work is hard 
and monotonous, nevertheless. With from eight 
to ten men to one boat, you step into the tracks: 
| of the man ahead of you a second after he has 
‘lifted his feet. Half the time this is in water 
or slush up to your ankles, but that does not 
matter. You are even denied the pleasure of 
looking ahead to watch for the best road. 
The tyo leaders must do that, and ever: 
other man’s duty is .to bend his shoulders for- 


sledge bottom, 
the difiie} 


. 
‘ 


islands and_ 
st long before It, 


“a vast semicirele of white, while. to the 


the highlands at the foot of the bay, completed 


have had all sorts of bad luck since the 12¢hy- 


But we have never - 


bak oe ae } 
Arctic sum art veg | 
t was chilly and- cloudy, with 
about 35, the morning dawned. 
rt St nd « rising mereury. One may. 
| the pleasant nature of the weather fro: 

the fact thatafter breakfast this morning and 
| the departure of one of the boats ave sit down 


|| upon the Parry, with coat off and hands bare, ? 


[.to write these words in. 
ontrive to get in the shade. It is a 

} caln eee: sei eae “fl 3 - clo. 
een: » sky is more d lue th 

ly can boast. It is sos ey amen 


journal. We even 


miles. away. ‘The 
now fully a mile 
of the men can be 
e the cries of the Cap-| 
are encountered, seem 


ely as far as sound | 
coast of Northeast 
y miles. The Seven | 
ppear but an af- | 
here is no change 
g but ice on the 
onably smooth 
—ANd moun. | 
ith a fringe | 
face on the other, 
\this: Sunlit ice-_ 
d one more dis- | 
to. ems as if the 
rer leave the sho 1 the winds we) 
have been from wrong quarter, | 
tlod of calms has come upon us with | 
0 the north effectually blocked. by | 
duced hy the spring storms. | 
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REINDEER IN) ALASKA, 


ae for Alaska, is ‘en route home, 
ing nis annual trip of inspection 
fhe work of importing} 

. into pera. A communi- | 
: Pecfived at the Interior De- 
ey eporting his arrival in San Tree 
Ae Aes : reviewing the season's work in| 
sags t indicates that the Laps, a -col- 
et whom has just been brought to the 
ae r station, me He already shown their | 
is the Siberians in hand-_ 

5 August 118 head of 
the herd and given. 


1 
100 head to 


ilook Soonawhasie, | 
Iuppuk for five | 


a=), 


re property of 
ca . Peas This third 
i 3 made toward giving 
@ personal interest in the en- 


: pent requests have been made to the 
Bean Wid ee tt traders in the 
or reinde 
fransportation. purposes, Nekiio ate tbe 
ines now being worked and the lar on 
|} Dumber now being discovered in the ia : 
} T10r are on small streams. The Yukon iived 
| }} Steamers bring supplies to the mouths of 
i: these streams, whence they are taken to || 
ae by small boats or sleds and dog 
Bc On Forty Mile creek Sullicient dog | 
Pirecesciry drah-geer 
3 s ansportation upplie 
\ there is a growing need tor een ee 
i portation. With the new mines and more |} 
Seger tee peeing of the new sections the 
Misch: “ges reindeer is a te more. |) 
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are now a success in Alaska, says Dr. 
<son, general education agent for Alaska, 
arrived in Seattle from Port Clarence, 
re thriving finely, and the Laplandera 
he Government to teach the Fsquimaux’ 
train the reindeer are succeeding 


and there are now some 650, 

Next January two herds, 
rned over to the natives. 
sful in F 


erfectly © 
is to be | 


that one can hear : 


. Subsistence Is Plenty and the Hskimo 


a 


|; Alaska I send for your readers the jatest 


i * 4 
Z of These Animals for Trans. 
: ‘Portation vf Teams, 
- Sheldon Jackson,» general agent o 


| argument, as that would. merely be the 


| make the experiment. Consequently in 1891 | 


| | been 


| | nounced 
‘side as far more abundant than in Siberia, 


‘hundred fawns were born at 


a 
¥, 
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The Animals Have Taken Kindly. 
to the Climate and Are 
_ Multiplying. 


DEMAND FOR THEM BY MINERS 


Have Not interfered—Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson on the Mail and Ex- 
press Enterprises. 

STEAMER CITY OF ‘YOPEKA, Ost. 25, 1894. 

To the Editor of the MAIL AND EXPRESS: 


Sir—As the MAIL AND ii XPRESS made the | 
vfirst appeal for funds for reindeers in 


report of progress. SHELDON JACKSON, 


DOMESTIC REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


“The Herd Is Thriving and Increasing in 
; Number Rapidly. 

' The season of 1894 has added the testi- || 
‘mony of another year to the success of the 
effort to introduce domestic reindeer into’ 
Alaska. In 1890 and ’91 the proposition met || 
with the objections that on account of their |) 
superstitions the natives of Siberia would 
‘not sell their deer alive; that the deer were 
‘so dainty in their tastes they would starve 
ito death while en route from Siberia to 


Trew Gok.. XY Ao 20. ; : 


‘Alaska, and that even it they could be pur- 
‘ehased and safely landed the wild Eskimos 
and their woilfish dogs would inake short 
work of ther. ‘ 
These objections could not. be met with 


placing of the opiniois of one set of men | 
against thuse of another set equally intelli- 
gent. There was nothing ta be done but 


I purchased a band f°’ sixteen reindeer, 
kept them on board the revenue cutter Bea 
for three weeks, and finally landed them all 
Unalaska, a thousand miles distant, thu ; 
demunstrating both that they could b 
Gought and safely transported. 
Hurther corroboration is found in the) 
fact that in the fall of 1895 the captain of a) 
small schooner purchased a dozen head and: 
kept thei on board his vessel tor over two! 
months, while they were being transported) 
to San. francisco. é ' 
‘Arrangements for herding having. not) 
completed at that time the sixteen 
purchased in 1891 were turned loose on th 
islands of Unalaska and Aniaknak, where, 
Without any oversight, winter or summer, | 
they have thrived. During last winter. four! 
of the band en Amakuak Island, venturing) 
on a ridge of snow that overhung a cliff, | 
‘were precipitated over the rocks and killed, : 
In 1892 171 reindeer were purchased in 
Siberia and Janded at Port Clarence, Alas-. 
jka, where bestablished the eller reindeer 
‘station, and ‘placed the berd in charge ot 
Sexpérienced Siberians under the supervision 
cof Mr. M. W. Bruce... ‘Lhe Siberians pro- | 
the food supply on the Alaskan | 


The same testimony has this summer been 
given by the Lapps, who are greatly sur- | 
prised at the large quantity ot deer moss in 
Alaska. AY 
‘The herd passed successfully through the 
winter Of 1892-8, and in the spring of 1893 
seventy-nine fawns were born, During the 
-sumnier ‘ok 1803 42 ditional déer were 
purchased and place ith the herd 


venison — | 
en Eskimo young men 
Kept atthe Teller 
yeindeer station jearning the care and 
agement 
ia ia important that they should be taught 
the latest and most improved methods. ‘Is 
accomplish this it became necessary to 
secure some Lapps, who, by, common con- 
sent, are considered the most skillfui rein- 
deer people in the world. 2s 
Consequently last winter, with the ap- 
roval ot the United States Commissioner 
of Education, 1 sent Mr. William-A. Kjell- 
mann, of Madison, Wis,, to ‘Lapland for 
herders. He returned in May, 1894, bring- 
ing with him six families of Lapps, who 
reached their destination at the Peles eae 
deer station early in August, and are now 
ju full charge 94 pienere They also have 
the oversight “Of “tie. Kskimo apprentices _ 


‘who are learning the business, and have 


demonstrated their superior skill, over the: 
Siberians in havdling reindeer, - in 
Some criticisms have been indulged in by 
a few newspapers concerning the bringing 
over of “skilled” herders irom Europe. To 
these I would reply that the bringing in of 
these Lapps-is not contrary to, but in full 
accord with the provisions of the law gov- 
erning the importation ot “skilled labor.” 
- Last.spring, through the courtesy of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and of Capt. L. | 
G. Shepard, chief of the reyenue marine di- 
vision of the ‘l'reasury Department, the | 
revenue cutter Bear was again designated | 
to assist me in procuring and transporting | 
reindeer from Siberia. Capt. M.A. Healy, 
commanding the Bear, with the warm per- 
sonal interest that he bas manifested in the 
enterprise from the beginning, gave it his 
hearty co-operation and personal attention, | 
\ So that while we had to contend with an 
unusual amount: of keayy ice on the 
Siberian coast, 121 reindeer were secured. 


A SECOND HERD... 1 

Early in August a commencement was. 
made in the distribution of the deer, 118 
head being given to. the Congregational] 
‘Mission at Cape Prince of Wales as the nu- 
cleus of a second herd. “During Saptember | 
arrangements were consummated by whieb 
on January 1, 1895, 100 head of deer will 
loaned to Au-te-si-look, Soo-va-wha-sic, 
T-zik-sic, Kok-to-wak and I-up-puk for five 
years. He SOR 

At the expiration of that time 100 head 
are to be returned to the government, and 
the increase remain the private property of 
the above parties. The tirst two parties 
named have been under instruction at the 
Teller station. ‘his third herd will be the 
first given out to the natives, and the ex- 
periment will be watched with much in- 
yterest, | Aye j 

From the first proposition to import rein- 
deer until the present, urgent requests have 
been received from miners and traders in 
the interior forreindeér teams for transpor- 
tation purposes. Nearly al) the mines now 
being worked in the interior of Alaska, and 
the larger humber being discevered are on 
small streams tributary to the Yukon 
River. be Yukon River steamers bring 
supplies to the mouth of .these streams, 
from whence they are conveyed to the mines 
by small boats in summer and sleds and_ 
dog teams in winter. ‘the experience of the 
past has demonstrated that sullicient dog 
teams cannot be procured to provide the 
quecessary transportation of supplies. 

Consequently there is a present demand 
for reindeer transportation, With ‘the sew 
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é animals furnish 
hides ‘and’ food 


fhe most valuable pro- c 
arty of ‘th gion. ale aun 
: plan at first met with many dis- | — 
ements. It wus predicted that}, 
indesr Gould not be brought, pane : 
ded as sacred on their native ees 
th lild die onthe way over oF 
they “arrived for lack of suitable 
ee) kilied by the ¢ésqui- 
they arrived. — There was) 
e done but try, the expert: : 


ought a herd of 
Siberia and brought them 
inthe vevenue cutter “Bear. 

rinter comfortably on 
alaska, In 1892 a see-| — 
dof 171 head was | ¢ 
‘spring of 18928 Came 
tere Was an addition | 
and last winter | / 
“4150 Of which 


‘found in plenty, Be 
not been too severe Me 
and the natives and native dogs have} , 


| ot attacked*the deer, In- a word, the 
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among, the important points in Alaska 
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f 2 eh 
oy Rev: Sheldon Jackson, who has recently}. 
-|retured from Alaska, says that the . 
teindeer which were sent to that country Ta | 
spring are al! dolug well, and that the exporl- 
Mentof transporting them to and herding 
them in Alaska has surpassed expectations, 
“Through tre courtesy of the Secretary df 
the Treasury and Captain L. G. Shepard, | 
chief of the reyenue marine division of the | 
treasury,” he said; revenue cutter Bear was | 
again designated to assist me ia procurl 1g | F 
and transporting the reindeer from Biber. fF 
Captain Healy of the Bear: has - man- 
ifested an interest in the enterprise 
from the start and gave his hearty 
Co-operation. Although we had to contend j 
j With an unusual amount of ice on the Sibe- j 
tian coast one hundred and twenty-one reju- 
| deer were secured, Early in Augusta I 


| ning was made in the distribution of the deer, 

| one hundred and cighteen head being given 

to the Congregational Mission at Cape Princes 

fof Wales. This mukes herd number two, 2 

“During September arrangements were con- N 

| summated by which on January 1, 1895, 6ne 
hundred head of deer will be loaned to Au-te- | 

| si-look, Loo-va-wha-sie, I-zik-sic, Kone oes | 

and Tup-puk for fiva years, At the} 

expiration of that time ons hundred head 

are to be returned to the government and | 

ji the Increase to remain the private property! of} 

| these Esquinaux, the first two of whom’ have | 
been unaer instruction at tho Tell-r station, | 

| Tats third herd will be the first given ont Naa 
tLe natives, and the experimen; Will. tbe 

Watcbed with much inieroest. 

“From the frst Proposition to import rein-} 
deer until the Present urgent requests have 
been received from miners and traders for 
|} frausportation purposes ia the interior, 
| Nearly all the mines now being worked in the | 
| interior,and the larger number now being dis- 

covered, ara on small Sireams tribu- 
tary to the Yokon. The Yakon river 
steamers bring supplies to the mouths 
cf these Streams, whence they are con- 
| veyed to the mines by small boats tn summer 
&nd sleds drawn by dogsin winter. Experisuee 

has demonstrated that enough og tsams can- 
|| Hot be procured to provide the necessary trans- 

Portation, Consequently there is a Presext de- 

mand for reindeer teams, Witn tho new minobs 
| beiog discovered, and the more geners| 
|| Pfospecting of new sections of the country, 
this demand for trained reindeer will become ES oe 
j More and more urgent. What the camel is to ve 
| Asia and Africa and the burro to New Mexiéo es 
and Ar'zona, the reindeer will be to the ex- “ 
Plorer, prcspector and miner of interior 
Alaska. In the developments tho introdug- 

{tion of the reindeer has begun none too 

800n.?? 

One of the objections against herding rehi- 
deer in Alaska was that the Wild Esquimaux 
and thelr dogs would make ehort work of 
‘them. Thare is a village cf one hundred E3- 
auimaux within a m'l9of the Port Olarenco 
herd. Last winter the stipply of dricd fish : 
aod prov'sions of these p30ple gave out ay 
and they were ‘confronted with: star- Bac 
vation; yet they made no attempt to 5| -; 
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themselves to the venison. within their reach, 
| From twelve to fifteen young Esquimaux are 
Gonstantly kept at Teller station learning the 

latest improved methods of caring for the 

relndeer from ths Laplander leaders \ who 

went thera with Willlam A, Kjellman Mast 
| May.—[San Francisco Examiner. 
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ficer in the herd there. Next January 
"two herds of a hundred each are to be 
turned over to the natives. Dr. Jackson | 


aindeer tos solved the problem of 
‘twhat wil’ become of the Esquimaux 
“when ell the seals have disappeared, | 
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| BIG GAME PLENTY IN ALASKA. 


PoRtsMEN ArrerR Excitement Oan Finn 17 
N ABUNDANCE IN Ovr NogtHERN Tres 
onyY—Bzaz, Moosz, anp Oarisou: ALL 
Quite Commer. 
“The sportsman who wants: to hunt big. 
game can get his fill in Alaska,” said John. 


| Alaska and the British possessions, and has. 
} just returned from one of his annual trips, 


| north, 
“Tf the hunter seek 


y 
8 bear, moose, and cari- | 
bou, ke will find plenty there,” continued | 
Mr. McGrath. ‘‘People who believe that the 
polar bear is almost extinct or that heis to 

«found only in the extreme north are very | 
| much mistaken, for droves of theses animals) 
| come as far south as 8t. Matthew’s Island, in | 
Bering Sea. The island lies several hun. 
dred miles from the mainland, and here the 
| polar bears spend the winter. Nobody lives 

}ontheisland. Years ago it was inhabited 


he bears for their skins. The following 
pring the sealer returned and found one sur: 
| vivor. Hewes not able to tell what had’ 
become of his companions. They had left 
| camp one day and had not returned, and it is 
supposed that they were devoured by hears. 
_ ‘In midwinter 8t. Matthew’s has a colony 
of several hundred polar bears, while in sam- 
mer there are none. When the ice begins to 
break up in the warm season they leave the 
island and follow theseal and walrus into the 
Arctic Ocean. These animals do not minda 
swim of from 150 to 200 miles if they can find 
| an occasional iceverg to rest on. 
“Perhaps the most ferocious animal to be 
‘found in the Alaska country is the Mount St. 
_ | Blias grizzly. He is even fiercar than the 
Rocky Mountain variety; and the natives 
have many stories of his terrible doings. This 
grizzly is very tenacious of life. Lieutenant 
Evans, of the Revenue Marine Service, told 
me ofan instance almost beyond belief. A 
bunter had encountered a grizzly and had 
put a bullet in his heart.. The bear rushed 
forward a hundred feet and, seizing the man 
literally tore him to pieces and then dropped. 
dead. The hunter’s bullet was found em- 
bedded in the heart of the beast. No Indian 
will attack a Mount 8t. Elias grizzly or the 
brown bear of the region.* The brown bear 
is also yery fierce, and the sight of one 
or the other of these animals will cause 
the bravest native to take to his heels. 
When my party was making preparations 
to start for Mount St. Elias last year, 
old Chief George advised me not to go on ac: 
count of the ferocity of the grizalies. He said 
they would drag us from our beds, and that 
no amount of bullets could drag them away. 
Bhe chief ofthe Port Simpson Indians also 
id me that the grizzlies were much tobe 
ed. He referred to an instance where one 


a very 

1, and the teeth of 
Before he could at- 

nan fired tha contents 
inderbuss straight into 
ton ed over. When the 


@. McGrath, of the United States Coast and ° 
Geodetic Survey,in Washington the other | 
Gay. Mr. McGrath has charge of the work , ia ont th t ie tht a 
| of determining the boundary line between > Robast, Than de the Hite ao OW areas 
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| the ills of life. ‘White man set trap,’ the | 


i time and money. 
y station of the Hudson Bay Oompany thay 
’} have sometimes aruppiy of 25.000 or 80,000 | 
‘} pounds of venison on hand. 
} methat he saw moose and caribon so thick 
| in one of the fall migrations thatthe herd 


} berds he can have as much sport as he wishes. 
| He may follow the animals without difficulty 
1 until he tires otf killing them. The ronte of 


| ing this, the Indian hunting parties divide 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
; tend with an unu 


| Barly in A 
| the distribution of the dé 


ficklish w: 
of the bears, bu 
is Sides of the m 
‘ateep there that if 


| were there we sawo nimals. 
| Two of the party 3] a big fellow on the 
beach one day eating fish. They returned to 
‘camp snd with four others started out, armed 
- with rifles, to kill him. The bear was struck 
by bullets several times and made repeated 
Tushes at his tormentors, but he was fiaally 
bowled over, When in was stretched 
n th 


‘out to dry, it look 


biggest bullock hide 


him—in a trap, they attempt. 

pidetrack his displeasure by blaming his mis. 
fortune on the white man, whose shoulders | 
‘pre believed to be broad enough to bear all 


ndian will say, walking cautiously around | 
he imprisoned wolverine, ‘White man ne 
300d. Damn white man.’ Pee 
‘But itis with the caribou and the moose 
hat the hunter will find his most fruitfal 
ort. During the summer immense herds 
f these animals feed in the valley of the 
‘Tanana and on the high land between the 
‘Tanana and the Yukon. As cold weather 


scoast. Then is the time when the Indians 
have to secure the bulk of the season’s food. 
The Alaska miners also hunt them with 
great success. In the winter of 1889-90, when’ 
ur provisions gave out, we lived almost 
ventirely on moose and caribou meat pur- | 
chased from the miners at Forty-mile Oreak. 
That was the greatest hunting season ever 
‘known in, Alaska. The caribou and 
Fmeoose region is about 200 miles from | 
the mouth of the Porcupine River 
} and seventy-five miles from Fort Yakon. 
Acceisible? Ob, yes, if the sportsman hag 
At the Rampart House 


A miner told 


Jooked like the side of a mountain moving, 
Ifthe hunter strikes one of these migratory 


| migration is not always the same, and, know- | 


-up into sections in order to cover more tezxi- 


k tory. Great bands of wolves follow the herds | 
\ end devour the young andthesickly.” | 
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Pea A fe wan Francisco Bxaminer. As 
eae nn Geer, about which there has been 
8? i: ee i ff interest everywhere, he says 
ee em | well and that the experi- 
Peden fe 1sporting them to and herding 
mM et Hee | has surpassed expectations, 
2 Taroug the courtesy of (the secretary 
ce e : re and Capt. In G. Shepard, 
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said, “the revenue cutter! 
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treasury,’ he 
: Bear Was again designated to assist me in} 
procuring and transporting the reindeer! 
from Siberia. Capt. Healy, of the Rear ‘has | 
nanifested an interest in ‘the enterprise 
from the Start, and gaye it *his hearty. co-! 
operation, Although we have had to con- 
sual amount of ice on the | 
St, 121 reindeer’ were secured, | 
Usgust a beginning was made in 
r, 118 head being | 
Imission at Cape | 


Siberian coast, 


Siven to the Congregatior 
Prince of Wales. "This makes herd Now 

‘During September arrangements ‘ 
consummated by ahi on Jan. 1, 1895 


Loo-va-wha-sie, . I-zik-sie, 
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of that time 100 
the governme 


much interest, 


first 
and they experi 


“From the first — 


have been received from 
ers for transportation pu 
terior. Nearly all the mi 
worked in the interior, and the 
ber now being’ discovered, a’ 1 
streams tributary to the Yukon. Th = 
kon river steamers bring supplies to the | 
mouths of these streams, whence they 223 
conveyed to the mines by small boats in | 
summer and sleds drawn by dogs in winter, } 
Experience has demonstrated that enough ° 
dog teams~cannot be procured to provide | 
the nécessary transportation. Consequent- | 
ly there is a present demand for reindeer 
teams. With the new mines being discoy~ 
ered, and the more general prospecting of 
new. sections of the country, this demand | 
for trained reindeer will become more and: 
more urgent. 

“What the camel is to Asia and Africa 
and the burro to New Mexico and Arizona 
the reindeer will be to the explorer, pros- 
pector and miner of interiof® Alaska. 

“In the developments the introduction of 
the reindeer has begun none too soon.” 

One of the objections against herding 
reindeer in Alaska was that the wild Es- | 
quimaux and their dogs would maka short | 
work of them. There is a village of- 100) 
Esquimaux within a mile of the Port Clar-) 
ence herd. Last winter the supply of dried) 
fish and provisions of these people gave) 
out and they were confronted with starva- | 
‘tion, yet they made no attempt to help 
themselves to the venison within their 
reach, From 12 to 15 young Esquimaux are 
constantly kept at Teller Station learning’ 
the latest improved methods of caring for 
the reindeer from the Laplander herders 
who went there with William’ A. Kjelilman 
Jast May. eee wee) 
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Dr. Jackson’s Experiment Is a Great ) 
Success. 

Reindeer are now a suceéss in Alaska, 
says Dr. Sheidon Jackson, general ie 
cation agent for Alaska, who has yas | 
arrived in Seattle from Port Clare 2e. 
The animals are thriving finely, ane the | 


Laplanders imported by the govern- | 
ment to teach the Hsquimaux how to 
raise and train the reindeer are suc- 

weil in their work. Two hun-| 


oeeding i : 
dred.fawus were born at Port Clarence 
last spring, and there are now some 
650 reindeer im the herd there, Nex 
January two herds of a hundred each | 
are to be turned over to the natives, | 
Dr. Jackson thinks the successful intro- 
duction of the reindeer has solved the 
problem of what will become of the Hs 

quimaux when ali ithe seals have dis. 


| appeared. 
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P. Hiethdeer are now a success in Alask 

j says Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general educa- 
tion agent for Alaska, who has just ar- 
) rived in Seatttle from Port Clarence. The 
animals are thriving finely, amd the Lap- 
landers imported by the government to 
i teach the Esqumaux how to raise and 
| train. the reindeer are succeeding well in | 
their work. Two hundred fawns were | 
born at Port Clarence last etary Be and} 


there are now some 650 reindeer the | 
herd there. Next January twe vent 
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Ss. * : = 
Through the courtesy of the Sceretary of 
Treasury, and Captain L, G. Shepard, 
inief of the Revenue Marine Division of the 
asuty,’’ aid, ‘‘the reyerue cutter 
ear was again designated to assist me in 
procuring and transporting the reindeer from 
berin. Gaptain Healy, of the Bear, has 
manifested an interest in the enterprise froin 
startand gave his hearty co-operation. 
‘ithough we bad to contend with an un- 
al amount of ice on the Siberian coast 121 
eindeer were secured. Early in August a 
Pbeginning was made In the distribution ol 
deer, 118 head being given to the Congre- 
jonal Mission at Cape Prince of Wales. 
his makes herd number iwo.  ~ 
| ‘During September arrangements were 
consummated by which, on January 1, 1895, 
100 head of deer will be lorned to Au-te-si- 
Jook, Lou-ve--vha-sie, I-zik-sic¢, Ko-to-wak 
‘and ]-up-puk for five years, Ab, the expira- 
‘tion of that time 100 head are to be returned to 
_|ihe Government and tho inerease to remain 
| the private properiy of these Esquimaux, the 
| first twoof whom bave been under instruc- 
\tion at the Teller Station, This third herd 
vill be the first given out to the natives, and 
whe éxperiment will be watched with much 
| interest. # Ee 
“Prom the first proposition to import rein- 
deer until the present uigent requests have 
| been received from_ miners and traders for 
_i{transportation purposes in the interior. 
| Nearly all the mines now being worked in the 
linterior, and the larger number now being 
discovered, are on small streams tributary to 
he Yukon. The Yukon river steamers bring 
plies to the mouths of these streams, 
hence they are conveyed to the mines by 
small boats in summerandsleds drawn by 
|dogs in winter. Experience has demon- 
lctrated that enough dog teams canot be pro- 
Jenred to provice the necessary transporta- 
\tion. Consequentiy there Isa present demand 
\f. reindeer teams, With the new mines be- 
| 1 discovered, and the more general pros- 
‘| pecting of new sections of the country, this 
{demand for trained reindeer will become 
| more and more urgent. 
| «What the camel is to Asia and Africa anc 
lhe burro to New Mexico and Arizona the 
Y reindeer willbe to the explorer, prospectoi 
| wud miner of interior Alaska. 


‘'Tn the dev lopments the introduction o 


| the reindeer ha 3 becun none to soon.’’ 
| One of the objections against herding rein- 
eer in Alagica was that the wild Esquimau» 
}jand thelr dogs would make short work o 
ithem. There is a village of 100 E:quimaus 
| within e mileof the Port Clarence herd. Lis 
| winter the su aply of dried fish and provision: 
‘of these people gave out and they were con 
| fronted with starvation, yet they made nc 
attempt to help themselves to the ventsoi 
within their reach. From 12 to 15 youn; 
| Foquimaux are constantly kept at Teller Sta 
‘\lston learning the latest improved meth 
|| ods of caring for thereindeer from the Lap. 
mine mder herders who went there with Willian 
, | A. Kjellman last Mays. 
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Dr Sheldon Jackson Writes of His 
Voyage in the Revenue 
by Cutter Bear. 
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PUSHING THROUGH ICE. FLOES 

| Summer Along the Coast of the Wild 

| Northwest—At the Most Northern 

-Point of the Continent—Can- 
nibals and Reindeer. 


*- On Board U.S. R. CuTtTER BEAR, | 
“OFF PornT BARRow, Ang. 6, 1894. { 
} ‘After battling several days with the 1ce we 
» reached this most northern point of the con- 
| tinent yesterday noopv, and the ship is now 
moored to a field of ice about six miles long, 
‘ one-quarter of a mile wide and ninety feet 
| thick: This field of ice is fast upon the 

‘bottom of the ocean. Some ofthe officers 

fave amused themselves by climbing over the 
*“ship’s side upon the ice. 

» Uhe whaling ships had preceded us about 
» thirteen days and passed around the conti- 
/~ nent to the eastward, off the mouth of the 
-) Makenzie River. Mr. L. M. Stevenson ar- 
(rived ‘at the Point on the steamer Jeannie 
about July 26 and was very busy erecting 
the mission premises. 

The lumber landed for the mission a year 
ago was found to be intact. I presume 
when we hear from this point next season 

that we will learn of the completion of our 
|) wwission building, after nearly five years of 
| waiting. 
| Last: winter was unusually cold in Alaska, 

’and we have consequently encountered much 

icé during the trip. Two weeks. ago, while 

procuring reindeer near Cape Serdze, Siberia, 
|» great fields of ice came in and pressed the 
. ship so closely that the captain was obliged 
_ to heave up anchor and steam away as fast 
as possible. 
e : ALASKAN CANNIBALISM. 
|.» So far this season five whaling vessels have 

‘been lost in Alaska. Three were fortunately | 
|. without loss of life, but the fourth was very | 
' disastrous, drowning about two dozen 
'- sailors. Those that escaped in boats were a 

month knocking around the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, much of the time without anything to 
eat but seaweed. One bkoatloxd on an island 
in their distress turned cannibai and ate up 
_.oneof their own number who had died. 
| Then they dug up the body of another who 
| had been buried two weeks, and were eating 
him when rescued by this steamer. 
Upon reaching Port Clarence July 3 I 
found the employes all well and the herd of 
_ reindeer in good condition. Last spring 150 
| fawns were born to the herd. 
At Point Barrow, in addition to the Pres- 
|. byterian mission and the government refuge 
‘station for wrecked whalers there are two 
shore whaling stations, where they try to. 
- capture some of the whales that pass by in | 
| the spring. 
_.. Last June one of these stations had three 
| whaling boats driven out to sea ina gale. 
Two of the boats succeeded in returning to’ 
‘the shore, but the third was crushed in the 
‘ice, and the crew of two men, a woman and 
“® boy..had to take refuge on a piece of ice, 
_/which was driven out.to sea. After a while 
f the ice upon which they tloated was broken 
~up and they escaped to other pieces. Finally, 


Os 


e driven ashore one hundr 


ter being out upon the ice sixty-one days, | 
é miles | 


sunds of marketable whalebone, 
worth about $50,000. 
‘ST. PAUL IsLAND, Bering Sea, Sept. 19, 1804. 
—On the 7th of. August the ice came in so 
heavy around us that the ship had to cast off 
_from the floe and keep constantly shifting its 
position in order to keep from being disabled. 
“After fighting all day and night, on the 8th 
the ship was headed southward, and for the 
next twelve hours was compelied to-ram 
her way through the northward drifting ice, © 
until in the evening, reaching a sheltered | 
| spot, comparatively free from floating ice, 
| the anchor was dropped for the night. 
| The next day, resuming our course, the 
ship gradually worked its way down the 
_ coast until off: Cape Sabine. On the 12th we 
met.the whaling brig William H. Myers, 
|The Myers, among other things, had brought 
_up from San Francisco the supplies for sey- 
‘eral of the mission stations and the reindeer 
| station. Among others, the supplies were for 
the new mission at St. Lawrence Island. Not 
being able to land at the island on account of 
| the surf, Mr. and Mrs. Gamble. the mission- 
aries, had been left at the Teller Reindeer | 
| Station, and their year’s supply of provisions | 
was onits way to Hershail Island, some | 
| 1,500 miles beyond. i 
Realizing that they might not return in | 
time to establish the station this season, 
| Capt. Healy, commanding the Bear, very | 
' considerately offered to take the ‘supplies on 
board and return them to St. Lawrence Isl-. 
vand, which was done. Not only that, but 
_when we reached the island, learning that. 
“the mission house, which had been erected |. 
| three years before, but never occupied, was | 
| greatly in need of repairs and changes, the | 


| captain sent the ship’s carpenter on shore |. 
and leithim on shore nearly three weeks to | 


place the premises in repair. iba eae 
_ On August 15 the ship called at the Dpis- | 
Peopal mission station at Point Hope to 
/ygather up the annual mail that Rev. Mr. | 
| Edson.and Dr. Driggs, the missionaries, had 
: ready to send out to their friends. Fi 
| At Point Hopeltook on board the Bear, 
| with the cordial consent of Capt. Healy, 
|, Ab-look and El-ek-toona, two Eskimo young 
men who had been selected by the mission- | 
| aries to go to the reindeer station and learn 
| the management of the reindeer. : 
| During July and August last year Poimt 
| Hope was visited by a terrible epidemic of 
feapillary bronchitis. Going through the 
| native village one afternoon, Dr. Driggs, the 
missionary, found an old man out in the rain 
dying. The family had taken him out of the 
| house, so that he should not die inside, Close 
| A on the ground was a dead woman with a 
| piece.of tent cloth thrown over her. Hearing 
_amoan from under an adjoining cloth, he 
lifted up the cloth and found a sick child 
clinging to its dead mother. 
On a piece of ground but a few feet square 
‘were five corpses. ‘Three-fourths of theadult 
| population were sick and one out of every six 
died. There were not sufficient well people 
in the village to bury the dead and the | 
| corpses were left outside of the houses to be’ 
‘eaten by the dogs of the village. Their bones 
are still seen scattered through the village or 
whitening in the stagnant pools from which 
| the people procure their drinking water, y 
| A-white man living in the village with a 
|native wife says that during the time of the 
epidemic he was disturbed for several nights | 4 
by a noise around his house. Thinking that | 


| it was a dog prowling around for something 

to eat he got up, and, arming himself with a | 
{ club, went out to investigate. In place of a | 
dog he found a little four-year-old boy pick- | 
ing up scraps of shoe Jeather and sealskin to- 
eat. Upon seeing the man the child fled ' 
home. - He was followed, and found to be, 
with his little brother, the only living oceu- 
pants of the hut. But in the same room lay | 
the corpses of father and mother and the 
maternal grandfathers. The man took the 
boys to his own home, 


OFF SIBERIA. 


On August 16 we steamed through Bering 
Straits southward and anchored for shelter 
, on the south side of Mast Cape, Siberia. ‘The 
‘next day, picking up_ Lient. C. M. White, 
who, with Seaman Hdwards, had been sent 

_ by Capt. Healy up the coast to purchase rein-. 
deer, the ship was taken around to the north 
side of the cape and an effort made to reach 
Cape Serdze Kamen, ‘where Lieut. Whit: 
had secured some reindeer, But, encour tes 
ing large fields of ice, we were compel 


return to the anchorage of the preced 


off the south side of Kast Cape. 
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|| station at St. Lawrence fsland. 
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ealy concluded to cross over to the Teller 
Helder Station, where we anchored that 
night. é- ; ais 
axing our absence from the station the 
brig Myers had arrived from San Francisco) 
with supplies for the station and also the em-) 
ployes, William A. Kjellmann (superintend- 
ent) and family, Rev ‘I. L. Brevig (teacher) | 


and family and six families of Lapps from | | 


land. 

Lape also found Mr, and Mrs. V. C. Gambell, 
waiting for an opportunity to reach their 
i We found 
the reindeer station the mission supplies 
Cape Prince of Wales, the Myers having | 
én unable to land at that place. 

“Making Mr. and Mrs. Gambell_on board, 

ether with the supplies for Cape Prince 
Wales, the Bear was again under wav, 

Gust 22, and onthe same evening safely 
‘landed the supplies. 
On the afternoon of the 24th we dropped 
“anchor off the mission station on the extreme 
northwest corner of St. Lawrence Island™ 


fe 


‘fr m the village. 


‘On the 25th Mr. Gamble went ashore with | 
ie ship’s carpenter to see what was needed | 
in the way of repairs to the mission house, 
M rs. Gamble remaining on board until the 


house should be ready. 

ue ‘the morning of the 29th the Bear got! 
d 
tempt toreach Cape Serdze Kamen, on the 
‘Arctic coast of Siberia. On the night of the 
30th we met considerable drift ice in the 
neighborhood of Knehowan, which rapidly 
‘became thicker and heavier as the ship 
worked northward along the coast. At 11 
“a.m, we succeeded in reaching Kil-lour-run, 
where the ship was kept working forward 
ind backward among the heayy ice floes, 
hile the launch was sent on shore for rein- 
er, Several loads of Kast, Cape. natives 
re camped on shore, bitying from the deer 
wn and killing their winter supply of 
‘yeindeer. In one bunch I counted seventy 
‘slaughtered deer. We secured twenty live 
‘deer from this place. 


er way for Bering Straits in anotKer at-| 


4 ae THROUGH THE ICE. 


* On September 2, at 40’clock a. m., we were 
“under way again, working slowly through 
heavy fields of drift ice, reaching Cape 
‘Serdze at 9.40 a. m. There were three large 
herds of reindeer in sight. In one of the summer 
Villages were seven tents representing eight 
‘or nine families. Piled up around these seven 
‘tents I counted 102 sleighs. In the fall the 
serd is driven to the interior and in the 
pring back again to the coast. In these | 
‘semi-annual journeys the tents, families and 
‘all their belongings are loaded upon these 
sleds and drawn by the reindeer, These | 
moyings are sometimes a distance of 250 | 
miles. t | 
Returning to the reindeer station. we un- 
loaded our deer. settled up accounts for the 


k season,and on the evening of September 7 we 


bade good-by to the people at the station uo- 
til the ship shall return to them in July, 1895. 
And until then they will be cut off from all | 
communication with the outside world, be- 
ing unable to send‘out or receive any mail 
‘for the next ten months, 
\ From September 10 to the 13th we lay at 
‘anchor off the village of St. Michael, which 
‘is the seaport for the valley.of the Yukon | 
‘River. ‘ : 
ing posts of the Alaska Commercial Com-) 
pany and the North American Transporta- 
tion Company, together with a few natives. 
Owing to the shallow water and low banks 
of the delta of the Yukon, the transfer ot | 
goods from ocean to river steamers 1s made 
at-St. Michael, sixty milesup the coast trom 
the river. It would greatly facilitate the 
settlement and commerce of the Yukon | 
valley if the government would survey and | 
buoy the main chennel across the bar at the | 
tnouth of the river. ‘While waiting’at St. 
Michael the river steamer P, B. Ware came 
in, bringing a numberof miners and.uews of | 
rich gold fields discovered during the sum- | 
mer. About $150,000 worth of geld dust has | 
been taken out this season. 
Among the passengers on the P. B. Ware | 
ere Capt. Constantine, of the Canadian | 
f nted Police; Mr. Funston, of the Bo- 
al Division.of the Department of Agri- 
e, who has spent sixteen months in 
arctic and intérior Alaska collecting for the 
depattment, and Mr. Wilson, special corre- 
spondent of the Century Magazine. They, | 
with a others, were received on board 
the Bear and taken to Unalaska. 
‘S1pKa, Alaska, Oct. 17, 1894.—On Sunday, 
September 19, the Bear dropped anchor off 
St. Paul Village, Seal Islands. No hoat 
coming off from shore, the following morn- 
ing the sbip go 


ot under ( . 
calling 2! Gerua Island while en route. 
Reaching 


2ist we foun 
at t 


that tl 


-in company 
t aboaru the 


“The surf being very bad, no natives came off t 


) successful in this respect, as in all his work i 


The village is composed of ‘the trad ait 


ay for Unalaska, | 


count against traders furnishing the natives 
with the material for the manufacture of in 


xicating liquors! 
‘oThe gale having somewhat abated, we left 
Kyak on the morning of October 3, and the | 
next day reached Yakutat, at the base of 
Mount St. Elias, where I had the privi- | 
lege of visiting the mission station of the | 


Swedish Evangelical Union. 


Yariy in the morning of October 6 we) 
Bee ticd into the harbor of Sitka, and were! 
soon fast to the wharf. __ oN 

The mail steamer having been gonea day 
and a half, have been detained here ten | 
days waiting for the next steamer. | There 
wis so much, however, to look after in con- 
neczion with the schools and _dnission that 
the time has passed rapidly. This morning 
the mail steamer arrived, and to-morrow I 
take passage for San Francisco, en route to) 
Washington. Very truly yours, « 

SHELDON. JACKSON, 


United States General Agent for Education | 
in Alaska, 


The 4) utl ook 
Mesos F 18, L094 


Reindeer in Alaska 


To the Editors of The Outlook: | 
Some time ago I noticed a few lines in The Out-' 
look concerning reindeer and handling them in 
Alaska, in connection with your comment on the ar- 
rival of some Laplanders on their way to Alaska for 
that work. Jt was my privilege to visit the Govern- 
ment station the year it was established at Port | 
Clarence. They had a very good herd, which was. 
managed by Messrs. Sruce & Gibson from the States, 
and handled by Siberian herders, assisted by Eskimo, 
who were learning. It is gratifying to knowthat the 
herd was carried through the winter successfully. It. 
is worthy of notice that the Siberians are deer men, 
some of them owning thousands of them. They are: 
only superior to our Eskimo inasmuch as a drover is. 
superior to a hunter because of his calling. The | 
second winter Mr. W. T. Lopp, of Indiana (associ- | 
ate teacher with H. R. Thornton in our school at | 
Cape Prince of Wales the year that school was. 
opened ; was there alone with the Eskimo, a village 
of 500; the third winter Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 
returned, also Miss Nellie Kittridge, of Minnesota, 
who had been teaching for the A. M. A. in the South. 
Miss Kittridge became Mrs. Lopp), was appointed 
superintendent of the station. Mr. Lopp wasvery : 


Alaska. He is now at our school again—Ca 
Prince of Wales—and writes me under date of Se 
tember 5, ’94, as follows: { 
“T cannot see why a minister was not sent up her 

to help us at the Cape. JI am sure the natives need 
one, and so do we; but, no doubt, I will some day 
see the wisdom of the present arrangement. Just at 
present I am giving all my attention to the herd and 
herders, helping them to build a house on the shore, 
of the big lake northeast of here. We are keeping 
our cow at the house. We milk her three times a 
day; she gives enough milk to supply our table. 
How we enjoy it, and at the same time we are quite 
proud of our successful experiment.” The question 
of milking, making butter and cheese, is what the 
“Lapp” excels in, but if our Americans can teach | 
this, why import another stock of people into this Ler-| 
ritory? ‘‘ The grazing here could not be better 3 you 
should see how fat our deer are. Five of our boys 
and a Siberian are our herders.”’ 


(Rev.) ARCHIBALD S. MCLELLAN. 


Etna, Cal. 
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~Rempeer Ix 
In 1890 if oceurretg™ ; 
Sheldyn Jackson, thafUnited States gen- | 
eral agent of ednoat n in Alaska, bets 
1 ol hat lost recent of all the 


TRYING ‘TO P 


America’ to the United States 

wild reindeer roamed at wil 

region of the Arctic Circle, a 

abundant food supply, for par 
Aleu' 


Bsquima 


country would | 


of the 


an at fir 


“the reindeer eoul 
being regarded 1 
heath; that they ‘wo iid die on | 
or aiter they arrived for lack of sultablo, 
food, or would be killed by the Haat 
maux alter they arrived. There: was. 
nothing to be done—but try the exporl- 
ment, “ee ae 
In 1891 Dr. Jackson bought a herd of 
sixléen reindeer in Siberia and brought 4 
them to Alaska in the revonus cutter 
‘Bear’? (how appropriate the name). 
They passed the winter comforably o Y 
the island of Unalaska, In 1892 « seo. 
ond purchase of a herd of 171 head. was | 
made and with the spring of 1893 came i 
79 fawns, In 1893 there was an addition | 
of 127 deer to the herd, and last year 200 | 
more fawns were born, 150 of which 
lived. Food has been found in plenty, | 
ithe weather has not been too severe, and’ 
tho natives and native dogs have not at. 
tacked the deer, Ina word, the experi- 
ment has succeeded. : 
The reindeer are now being distributed 
among the points in Alaska, where thoy 
will be cared for and the original herd 
eventually returned te the government, | 
By this means, the reindeer will become 4 
a valuable domestic animal, teaching the | 
inhabitants thrifs and mitigating the) 
the periods of famine which are incident | 
to the region. The name of Dr. Jack- | 


1 benefactor of the territory. i 
l sense, Dr. Jackson is most | 
y thonght of, being well known | 


ey. HeJjsa’ brother-inlaw of the 
vy. Dr. George Norcross, the able and 
steemed pastor of the Second Pi 


terian church, Carlisl@a 7); ” 
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FOOD IN ALASKA. 
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IMPORTATION OF THE SIBE AN ANIMALS TO 
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pation during their sojourn at the tra 
8, while the old men, too feeble for the 
neys, and the women and children be- 


the coming of the immense shoals of red. 
mon that frequent those streams. The arrival | 
of the fish is an eventful period to the waiting | 
people. Signal stations are established at vari- | 
pus points downstream; women are on the look- 
ut, and when the smooth surface of the broad 
river is ruffled by the great schools of salmon . 
struggling against the current, the intelligence of 
their advancesis instantly flashed from one station 
to another with great joy and exultation. 

ve It is a matter of astonishment how skilful the 
“native women are in the knitting of salmon nets. 
‘The long, fibrous roots of spruce and the hem- 
lack are used for this purpose, split into fine long 
hreads, and deftly knit into nets, some of them 


jore than one hundred feet in length and 
‘strong enough to arrest the progress of sal- 
mon weighing as much as fifty pounds. One end 


| of this long net is fastened on the shore and the 
‘other carried toward midstream, where it is kept 
‘in position by one or two women in a canoe, and 
‘finally, when a great number of salmon are col- 
lected behind the net, it is gradually and skilfully 
‘brought around in a semicircle toward that shore 
where the other end is fastened, by the women 
managing the canoe, or bidaski. The old men in 
camp render no assistance whatever to the women 
in fishing or caring for the fish when caught. Their © 
principal occupation is to gorge themselves with 
boiled fish and doze away the time in the tents 
or huts. 

They have a singular method. of cooking or boil- 
ing salmon, Each family is provided with a vessel 
made by bending a thin piece of spruce into a form 
‘like that of the barrel of a drum, or a round cheese 
‘box, with a single wooden head. It is carefully | 
caulked with spruce gum or turpentine. When in 
use for cooking purposes it is filled with water, 
and small red-hot stones or bowlders are thrown 
= the water, which is thus made to boil. The 

nf 


Fi mon are put into it and cooked. 

a 3eside the firearms which the natives ofthat part 
of the coast had been able to obtain through the 
l/traders and from the agents of the Hudson Bay 

‘Company and of the North American Commercial 
| Company for years past, their primitive hunting 
‘implements are yet in general use, It is) no un- 
common thing to see many old-fashioned flint-lock 
guns, and where they have advanced beyond that 
stage tt has been often to exchange the flint-lock 
‘for the now antiquated percussion cap weepon. 
Congress has prohibited the sale of any kind 0 
breech loading firearms to these people, but the 
smugeier is always able to outwit the legislator, 
especially, in this case, when Congress has made 
no vovision for maintaining the necessary agents 
to enforce the provisions of law and arrest 
sr vglers. 

Y aii <he almost total disappearan 
rei, deer of Alaska a few years ago, the season for 
hunting that interesting, animal began toward the 
last of January. The ice or snow huts were aban- 
doned “The tundra, which covered the whole coun- 
try, ead which on account of its wet and springy 
chareter in summer was practically impassable, 
thad © come frozen to a great depth. The young, 
activ 4% a of each village, who had been elected 
as h “uti, $s, were dispatched a day or two in ad- 
che rest of the village to ascertain the 


ce of the wild 


| 


yanew ot 
trali o. tne herd of reindeer, and to come up with 
ther:. By the time a herd was overtaken, and 


tered, the rest of the village, 
had arrived, the tents 
began. In those days 
spruce or larch, about 


many of them slaugh 
men, woinen and children, 
were pitched, and a feast 


the, usea 2 spear made of 
five cet long, and pointed with An iron head. When. 


the: .ad huddled the reindeer in bunches on the 
marcin of a lake or on the ice, they were very eX-- 
pert in killing them. Several hundred deer were 
sori etimes assembled in a single group near the 
shor. and half as many hunters. 


“3° .en improved firearms were introduced among 


Mth az 1 hter of reindeer was terrible. By 
he aes n that region had se- 


| 1887 © any of the hunters | : 
‘ae ena, such as the Winchester and Sharp’s 


hrough illicit traffic, that the wild reindeer of 
Say ‘Alaska had been practically 
inated. The destruction of wild Alaska rein: 
r hes | has, during the last 

a 


nselves to the banks of the large rivers | 


\ it is true that during the few months of the 


“\ osition met with c 


| Wsquimaus with the sole care OF 

lon thelr own account was begun. In the ansaid I) 
| | Of 1894 Mr. Bruce temporarily return Ea, e | 
| United Sta having with him a number, nee 

‘tives of art of the coast, and also bringing 


pd Ebadi 

area of more than 
d square miles. For- 
he reindeer, the fur seal 


ade upon the herds of wild reindeer and the 
arine animals just named, after the contraband || 
| trade in improved firearms, has practically ex- 
| terminated the reindeer and most of the other 
} animals. To illustrate how effective this destruc- 
| tion has been, it is necessary only to say that not 
j more than twenty years ago the sea otter was so 
| abundant along the Northwest coast of America 
| that the skins had scarcely any commercial value; 
put in 1894 the most inferior quality brought as high 
as $400 per skin. With the use of improved firearms in 
the last fifteen years the natives of Northwest 
Alaska have almost exterminated that rich fur- 
bearing animal, By the same means wild reindeer 
were almost exterminated by 1888. Many of the 
natives, in consequence, were in a state of starva- | 
tion by that time at a critical period of the year, 


salmon seuson they had abundance, but it can) 
| scarcely be regarded as improvident on their part 


that they did not lay in a store of dried or pre- 
| served fish for the period to come, There is only 

| one process available in that region to preserve the 

surplus supply, that is by canning, and that they 

do not understand and have no means with which 

to carry it on. 

The problem of preventing the natives of that 
coast from starving by hundreds finally presented 
itself to the missionaries four or-five years ago, 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who was sent about fifteen | 
years ago, by the Board of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, to establish missions and an industrial 
school in Alaska, and who has been the United 
States Agent of Education for many years, made 
a tour of the coast bordering on Behring Sea five 
years ago, and his attention was especialy called 
to the fact of the almost total extinction of the 
herds of wild reindeer on the American side of 
Behring Sea. In his annual report to the Commis- 


| tation of the Siberian domestic reindeer, 


| fawns, 


cage Journal. eee 29, 74 
William E.CCurtis, the Washington cor- 
respondent, has collected some interesting — 
facts about Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s impor-) 5 
tation of Siberian reindeer into Alaska, 
but he errs when he says: ‘There used to — 
be large droves of wild reindeer upon the 
-moss-covered tundra of Alaska, but they 
were all exterminated years ago.” The | 
large droves of wild reindeer are still) 
there, and will continue to browse oyer 
the tundra in thousands as long as there 
are tracts as large as a New England | 
state that have never heen trodden by | 
white men. But these are all the ‘‘wood- 
land reindeer” or caribou, a totally dif- 
ferent species from the Siberian. animal, | 
and utterly incapable of domestication, ah 
This is why Dr, Sheldon Jackson, four 
or five years ago, wisely secured an ap- 
propriation from congress for the impor- 


| with the result that a herd of over 700 
aniomats Was transplanted. to our shores. 
These. are prospering wonderfully, and} 
were increased last year by more than 200 | 
As the salmon and seals and game 
along the coast are yanishing under the 
wasteful hand, of the white traders, the 
success of these reindeer herds means the 
difference between prosperity and starva- 
tion to the 17,000 Ateuts and Wskimo na- 
tives. And, much more than this, it 
means the ultimate settlement. of. Alaska 
by Scandinavians and other white immi- 
grants. 

_Uncle Sam’s antlered live stock is now 7} 
in charge of a robust and well-educated 
Norwegian, William A. Kjelmann of Mad- |} 
ison, Wis., and the policy has been adopt- | 
ed of leasing the reindeer in small herds 
to the most responsible natives. Twenty ; 
reindeer are leased to each of these for 
a period of five years, at the end of which 
time they contract to return. 100 animals 
to the government and to keep the in- 
crease, As the reindeer increase rapidly 
santas ig tse is welcomed by the na- 
ives. 


sioner of Education, in 1891, he ealled esp2cial atten- 
tion to the danger of starvation which menaced 
those natives who had been so largely dependent 
upon the reindeer herds for food, and recommended 
the experiment of purchasing reindeer upon the 
opposite or Siberian coast, transferring them to 
the American side. and there attempting to restock 
our own territory with these animals for the ben- 
efit of our own Alaskan natives. His suggestion 
not only embraced the importation of Siberian rein- 
deer, but the training of the Esquimaus and the 
Aleuts of Alaska in caring for and breeding them. 
| In April, 1892, the Committee on Agriculture in the 
| House of Representatives took up the consideration 
of the plan, in the shape of a proposed appro- 


} comparatively few years be stocked with 


Mr. Kjelmann has also succeeded in in- 
ducing a colony of seventeen Lapland 
families to migrate to Alaska with their 
dogs and sledges, and with their assist- 
ance there is every reason to hope that 
the whole of habitable Ataska will in a 


reindeer, furnishing food, elsthing and 
transportation for the people of this far- 
off and neglected corner of our posses- 
sions. Certain it is that the. reindeer ex- 
periment furnishes the most hopeful out- 
look for the development of the mining | 
and fishing resources of the territory. If” 


Rocker ba SF as s 


| priation of $15,000 as a preliminary step. The prop- 
onsiderable opposition in commit- 
tee at first, because it was regarded as worse than 
a wild-goose chase by many persons acquainted 
with Alaskan affairs. The committee finally recom- 
mended the appropriation of $15,000. The revenue 
| cutter Bear, which has been doing police duty in 

Behring Sea for a long while, commanded by Cap- 
tain Hailey, was placed at the disposal of Dr. 
Jackson, and with it he went to the Siberian coast 
with public funds, and a considerable quantity of 
presents for the Asiatic natives, and procured 
over 100 reindeer and a number of the natives to 


* 


: 


i 


Ye 


The Bow. 


congress finally succeeds this winter in 
|\formulating the long-delayed code of laws 
\for Alaska there will for the first time be 
{some real encouragement for. Alaska set- 
\tlement. Se a 
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assist in caring for them, and in training our own 
Esquimaus and Aleuts in their care. Jackson met 
with considerable opposition from the Siberians at 


eS 


first. Their superstition in regard to selling or part- 
ing with reindeer was an almost. insuperable obstacle 
to his purposes, and was removed only by vigorous | 
| persuasion and an exceedingly liberal amount of 
presents. Though the voyage to the American 
coast was a very rough one, endangering the lives 
of the animals, yet they were transported to their 
destination without any material loss. 

The question of food for them was serious, The 
moss and tundra of Northern and Western Alaska } 


w 
Ow 


A 


‘vas doubtless well adapted to support life, in the }to Uncle Sam for thei 
ported ‘camels are aiso ¥ 


|| wild herds, but w 
domestic reindeer 


hat effect it would have upon Fe 
was undetermined. oe hn RI 
: Clarence was selected as an experimental | 
Boye: The herd was placed in charge of Minor , 
Bruce, of Nebraska, a well-known newspaper ee: 
who for six years had been the private secretary {o} 
United States Senator Van Wyck, during his hag 
in Congress. For several subsequent years ee 
Bruce made several Alaska explorations on is 
own account. He had no previous experience an 
the care of domestic reindeer, put, together w 

f brighit, intelligent American Esquimaus | 
1 of the Siberian trainers imported 


along with the animals. i 
t he first year the food question 
By ee on Oa ether with other mat- 


was satisfactorily 
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| entire scheme. 
mothers Aptness 
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was fully demons 
ing an encouragement ! 
public money for addition 
further maintenance 
| The following year the 
| ful trip to the Siberian 
Point Clarence was larg 
| By the close of 1893 
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cess in Alas-| | 
ka, says Dr. Sheldon Jacksqn, ee | 
education agent for Alaska. w 
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domestic reindeer, | 
the starvation that menaces them, as the result of 
their own improvidence 
the herds of wild animals. 

This improyidence in the destruction of wild rein- 
deer by the Esquimaus and the Aleuts along the | 
west coast of Alaska has extended to the villages in | 
outheastern Alaska in the rapid extermination of the 
ll red deer of the latter region. On the main- 
d the wolves are the most, cruel enemy of the 
eer; and at many points: they have whally dis- 
red, naving been either destroyed by wolves 
r compelled to swin across the narrow straits for 

ety to the thick jungles of the Alexandrian Archi- 
azo. In summer, when the greater portion of the 
ow has disappeared from the mountain tops, the 
d deer feed upon abundance of wild cowslip that 
ows upon these elevations with luxuriousness. In 
nter, when deep snow covers this vegetation, the 
resort to the beach and shores of the Archi- 
go when the tide is out and pasture upon the 
Ip that is laid bare. It is when feeding at these 
ces that the Indians slaughter the animals with 
f rms, approaching noiselessly in their canoes 
and surprising them from behind sheltering points 
f land and rock. Many are killed solely for the 
kins, that bring a good price from the traders, 
i not for the venison, which has little, if any, 
mmercial value. 
the Indian of Southeastern Alaska payS no at- 
on to proper season when engaged in deer kill- 
and the result is that his remarkable cupidity 
led him into a wholesale destruction of these an- 
imals, In that respect he will soon be confronted with 
‘the same peril that now menaces the Esquimaus 
nd the Aleuts, through their indiscriminate slaugh- 
er of the wild reindeer. The only saving clause is 
in the fact that the native of Southeastern Alaska 
Ss in command of more resources against absolute 
vation than those further north and west. The 
perating of salmon eanning factories and gold 
fining enierprises now furnishes many of them 

employment in which they are ready and eager 
engage; and as the country still further develops 

at respect, more opportunities will be created. 
1, the destruction of the red or ‘‘mule’”’ deer of 
the Southern section of the territory ill soon oc- 
“easion great suffering at those villages more re- 
mote from the steamer routes and from the loca- 
ion of the present leading industries of the country. 
e attention of the Government has often been 
lied to this danger, and to the question of guard- 
the food supply of salmon from utter destruc- 
mn, through the cupidity of cannery owners; but 
| appropriation for not quite two years, and that 
“an insufficient amount, was made for the polic- 
ag of the salmon streams, and the removal of river 
s placed there by cannery managers to 
e movement of the fish during the canning 
The situation calls for the” active inter- 
f the Government, not only in the restock- 
Western Alaska with domestic reindeer, but 
‘the red deer and red salmon 
f the Territory from ultimate 
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y Reindeer in Alaska, : ! 
‘| The experiment of introducing reindeer 
|} from Siberia into Alaska is reported as 
Woneking favorable progress, A special sub- 
sidy of $6,000 made by Congress became 
ayailable for the purehase and care of 
reindeer in the fiscal year 1893-94, and an 
additiona! number of 127 reindeer were 
purchased and added to the herd at Port 
Clarence. 

The previous year (1892) 171 reindeer 
had been purchased. These had increased 
to223. A number of skilled herders have 
been imported from Lapland, the expense 
being defrayed by contributions from pri- 
yate citizens to the amount of $2,162. A 
shin of like am@unt from private citizens 
was contributed in 1891 for' the purchase 
gf reindeer. It was hoped that the begin- 
| ne of the distribution of the ‘reindeer 
J 


rom the central herd to the various con- 
fract schools at the missionary stations 
‘could be begun the present summer, and 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the gmeral agent, 
‘started in May on his fifth tour to Arctic 
Ajaska and Siberia, with instructions to 
)purchase additional herds from Siberia and 
begin the distribution of the herds, placing 
them at ccenyenient settlements under 
s from Lapland and in- | | 
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| How. the Animals are Thriving 


in the Great Northwest 
Territory, 


LARGE 


TH ‘SUCCESS OF <A’) BLAN TO 
HELP THE ESQUIMAUX—SAVED 
FROM STARVATION — EDUCAT- 
ING THEM TO THE CARE OF THH 
DEER—-WHERE THE ANIMALS 
COME FROM—THEY LIVE ON 
MOSS—DIFFICULT TO SHCURE, 


Seattle’ Post-Intelligencer. , 

Dr. J. T.. White, prysician and sur- 
geon in charge on the revenue cutter 
Bear, arrived in the city a few days ago | 
from San Francisco, where the cutter is | 
tied up for the winter, and was the guest | 
of City Clerk R. F. Stewart, an old-time 
chum, until Tuesday. The Bear returned 
from her yearly Arctic cruise on Novem-~- 
ber 14, and while up North transferred 
over 200 head of reindeer from the Si- 
beria, coast to Port Clarence, in Northern 
Alaska, where they will in time be di-. 
vided among the natives to be used for 
beasts of burden or for food. Dr. White 
has made four trips to the Arctic in, the | 
service of the government, and gave 4, 
“Post-Intelligencer” reporter an interest- 
ing account of the condition of the rein- |) 
deer at Port Clarence and the manner in |, 
which the natives view the proposition 
of-the government: to make ‘them self- 
sustaining, He said: — 

“There are now about 600 reindeer at 
Port Clarence in the government herd 
and all the animals are doing well. The 
forty Laps placed in charge of tne deer 
by the goyernment are thriving and their 
change of residence seems entirely gat- 
isfacvory ‘to ‘them, dm all, about one hun- 
dred people live at the station, known as 
the Telier Reindeer Station, named: after. || 
Senator Teer, who was the father of 
the scheme ‘to transplant Siberian rein- |) 
deer to Allaska for the benefit of the Es- |. 
quimaux. The other people wao live at | 

- | 
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“ported by the government, and tone * 
aa i in ‘the herding and i) th 
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HERDS EXIST, 


be still more scarce and the native: 
threatened with starvation. — hel r 
less condition was brought to the 
tion of the government and at 
looked as though it would be. ; 
to establish reservations and Care — 
them in much the same mani that | 
the Indians here at home are attended to, | 
put: finally it was suggested that if the 
natives were taugkt to care for reindeer 
the same as their cousins on the oppo- 
site side of the sea, ethe establ of | 
reservations might be avoided, and the | 
people made self-sustaining and valua- 
ble to themselves amd the government. | 
The station at Port Clarence was then} 
established and the Bear was assigned }) 
to stock the place with deer. | This work 
has. been going on every year since then, | - 
until now there is a herd of about 600] 
fine deer. ; ip 
NATIVES TAKE TO THE DEER. 


“The natives take to the scheme like } 
ducks to water and are enthusiastically | 
learning to care for the deer. At first | 
Siberian Esquimaux were brought over, | 
but as they did not give Para ves ey oR 1 
teachers, the Laps were imported. The] 
natives are required to be schooled in } 
the care of the deer for at least three 
years and then, if it is shown that they 
are worthy, each graduate is giver a 
number of deer, 25 or more, and sent 
back to his people. With this start and 
the experience, there seems to be no} 
reason why the Hsquimau_ graduate) 
should not be able to properly care for | 
the deer and lay the foundation for fur |) 
ture wealth and independence for him- } 
self and all his people. At first the na- 
tive did not show much interdst in the 
matter, but as soon as they were made | 
to understand what the government was | 
doing for hem they changed and are 
now plainly in sympathy with the de- 
parture, Various villages all along the 
coast have sent young men to the sta- 
tion to learn how. to care for the deer, 
and in a few years the arrangement 
will begin to bear fruit, and there can | 
be no doubt of the ultimate success of 
the venture. There are a good many- 
wild deer in Alaska, but the natives | 
never use them, using dogs for all pur- | 


poses. 
TRADING WITH SIBERIANS. 


‘‘Along-: the Siberian coast the natives | 
use dogs also, but in the interior the na- } 
tives are a finer sex of people physi-} 
caliy, and the herds of deer are numer- }) 
ous. The deer afford these people all} 
the necessaries of life, foed, clothing [ 
and beasts of burden. The deer are herd- } 
ed in much the same manner as sh7ep, | 
the deer-men being a roving Class of | 
pecple from necessity, changing fm m } 
place to place as the pasturage gives | 
out. In this they differ from their coast } 
brethren, who lve in settlements and 
dw not move around. Ou this trip’ “te 


Bear. brought deer all along the Stw.r- 
} ian coast, through Berinig sea and no th 
| in the Arctic, above the straits. They 


cost average about $3 a head, the na- 
E being paid in trade, no money be- 


ing in circulation in the country. The 
revernment has permission from. the 
Russian government to spade with the. 
natives, whiskey and Bibies alone bes 
ing contraband. When the deermem) 
come from the interior to the coast be 
. their herds they all want fiour, fire-arms, 
ammunition, cooking: utensitts, bie brace ' 
nats to boil things in, and the Tear 
harters for the deer, giving the articles) 
desired in payment, the price footing un 
about $3 a head. y 
HOW THE DEER LIVE AND Db. 
“The reindeer are somewhat taller 
than the ordinary cotton-tail deer; wiih 
hig bedies,. slender legs and hac & 
large and about the size: : 


fright when lassoed 
summer they live © 
grass, the Arctic. 
with tundra, a net’) 
and: moss. 


‘troubie and delay is caused in barter- 
‘ing for the deer, yond suggests that if, 


W ot oe 
\trouble in buying’ live’ deer, the. na-— 
tives being superstitious about part- 
‘ing with them. 
|deer were wanted they prepared to kill 
them. They were willing to sell dead 
deer; bwt they could mot understand 
'what was wanted..with them alive and 
| were loath to part. with them, trouble 
‘being experiericed in buying deer even 
|nowW. ‘The same conditions exist on the 
| Alaskan coast as 6n the Siberian, and 
there is no reason why the deer should 
| mot thrive as wéll in one plaice as an- 
pe ; providing proper care be given) 
‘the animals.” 
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some time the authorities ‘had 
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REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


The Work of Furnishing Them to Our. 
» Esquimaux Fetiow Countrymen, 
s Lion the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Dr. J. T. White, physician and surgeon-in- | 
charges on the revenue cutter Bear, arrived in | 
this =: afew days ago from San Francisco. 


~* yeturned from her yearly Arctic cruise 

4, and while up North transferred | 

ved of reindeer from the Siberia coast 

.-ence, in northern Alaska,where the 
_.280 be divided among the natives to be 
uscd Lor beasts of burden or for food. Dr. White 
2) yecn interesting account of the condition of 
th« reindeer and the manner in which the na- 
t' *3 yiew the proposition of the Government to 
nm ite them self-sustaining. Ho said: 

“There arenow about 600 reindeer at Port 
Clarence in the Government herd and all the 
animals are doing well. The forty Laps placed 
in charge of the deer by the Government are 
th.iving and their change of residence seems en- 
tively satisfactory to them. Inall about 100 
piers live at the station, known as the Teller 

vindeer Station, named after Senator Teller, 
who was the father of the scheme to transplant 
Siverian reindeer to Alaska for the benefit of 
toe K-quimaux, The other people who live at | 
i * station are young Esquimaux, supported by | 
<3 Government, and being educated in the | 
herding and care of the deer. 

* The natives take to the scheme like ducks to 
water and are enthusiastically learning to care 
for the deer, At first Siberian Esquimaux were 
brought over, but as they did not give satisfac- 
tior, as teachers, the Laps were imported. The 
natives are required to be schooled in the care of 
the deer for at least three years, and then, if it 
is shown that they are worthy, each graduate is 
given a number of deer, twenty-five or 
yvnore, and sent back to his people. With 
vais start and the experience, there seems 
to be no reason why the Esquimaux grad- 
rate should not be able to properly care 

oe the deer and lay the foundation for 
future wealth and independence for himself and 
all his people. At first the natives did not show 
mnch interest in the matter, but_as soon as they 
were made to understand what the Government 
wé. doing for them they changed, and are now 
aly in sympathy with. the departure. | 
Various villages all along the coast havesent | 
young men to the station to learn how to care 
‘ov the deer, and in a few years the arrange- 
».en$ will begin to bear fruit, and there can be 
no donbt of the ultimate success of the venture. 
"bere are a good many wild deer in Alaska, but 
+he natives never use them, using dogs for all 
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ey and Bibles alone being contra- 
nm the deermen come from the in- 
2 coast with their herdsthey all want 
‘flour, fire-arms, ammunition, cooking utensils, 
big brass pots to boil things in, and the Bear | 
bartel r the deer, giving the articles desired, 
‘th footing up about $3 a head. : 
“he reindeer are somewhat taller than the 
ordinary cotton-tail deer, with big bodies, slen- 
der legs, and hoofs large and about the size of a 
cow's, They are in some respects hardy animals, 
putIsaw two of them die of fright when las- 
soed and caught. In the summer they live on 
leaves and fresh grass, the Arctic coast being 
covered with tundra, a network of leaves, wil- 
low, and moss, The grass is excellent for a few 
months, and the deer become quite fat. In the 
winter they liveona species of yellow moss 
which, when the snow becomes deep, they _bur- 
‘row for, being wble to smell it, and they keep 
digging until they come to it. In the interior 
some men have as many as 1,500 deer 
in one herd. When we arrived at Kil-- 
lurin, near Cape Serdee, the natives were 
making their annual killing of deer, and the day 
we were there they killed about 700. The man- 
ner of slaughter is quite interesting, being hu- 
mane. One man holds the deer by the horns, 
‘while another slipsa knife between the ani- 
mal’s ribs, piercing the heart, and death results 
instantly. The natives are superstitious, and 
the killing is attended witha great show of 
ceremony. When the slaughtered deer drops 
fresh water is poured in the wound and also in 
the mouth. Bunches of hair are then seized and 
thrown to the winds, and the cutting up of the 
animal is proceeded with. Hverything is saved, 
there being no waste, es i 
“For some time the authorities had trouble in 
buying live deer, the natives being superstitious 
about parting with them. At first when told 
that deer were wanted they prepared to kill 
them. They were willing to sell dead deer, but 
they could not understand what was wanted 
with them alive, and were loath to part with 
them, trouble being experienced in buying deer 
even now. The same conditions exist on the 
Alaskan coast as on the Siberian, and there is 
no reason why the deer should not thrive as 
well in one place as another, providing proper 
care be given the animals.” 
| The Doctor says thata great deal of trouble 
' and delay is caused in bartering for the deer, 
and suggests that if the Government would a 
| tablish an agency on the Siberian coast an 
have the deer purchased there, it might be more: 
to its advantage and also be the means of select- 
| ing the best deer, 
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Three or four. years ago Dr, Sheldon Jack- | 
)| son of ‘the bureau of education, who has | 
4 iat rs had charge of the goy- 
eroment schools in 
Alaska for many years 
and has done a great 
deal to premote the 
welfare of the Eskimos 
of the northwest coast, 
requested an appropri- 
ation from congress to 


reindeer into northern 
Alaska for the purpose 
of furnishing the na- 
tives of that section 
with food and material 
for clothing. There 
used to be large droves 
of wild reinteyt upon 
a > 1kson. the moss-covered tun- 
Adiof Aleaka: But they were all exterminated 
| years ago, and the walrus, whale and seal, 
Which have since supplied the natives with 
food, clothing and fuel, are gettlug scarce. 
They will soon be exterminated because of 
the energy and recklessness of the whale- 
hunters and sealers of the United States. 
Therefore it became @ question whether the 
government should feed the natives outright, 
and thus pauperize them, or introduce a new . 
| industry and teach them to become self- 
| supporting. Dr. Jackson earnestly urged the 
i Jatter course and his wise advice was followed. 
" Phrough his energies a herd of over 700 
reindeer has been transported from Siberia 
across the Bering straits into Alaska, and are 
doing very well. More than 200 fawns were | 
‘|‘born last year. The Siberians have herds of | 
reindeér just like cattle, and depend upon- 


oe 


| Alaska with their dogs ‘and sledges, 


REINDEER TENDERS FROM LAPLAND. 

them for food, clothing and for transportation 
purposes. There are 17,000 Eskimos on our 
coast, and, while it will take many years 
to make them self-supporting by this method, 
it is certain that the work has been well begun. 


Until the present year the animals have 
been all kept in one herd in charge of a colony 
of Laplanders who were brought over from 
Siberia, but as the Siberians were homesick 
and unreliable Dr. Jackson asked the Scap- 
dinavian papers of the United States to gn- 
nounce that he desired the services of An in- | 
telligent Norwegian or Swede who was ac- 
quainted with the care of reindeer, About | 
250 applications were received. From among 
this number William A. Kjelmann of Madison, 
Wis., was selected as superintendent. of the’ 
reindeer station largely upon the recommend- 
ation of Prof.Rasmus B. Anderson of that 
city. Mr. Kjelmaniis a Norwegian, 32 years | 
of age, of robust health and excellent, habits, 
who has a good business education and speaks 
and writes English fluently. He was-born in 
Taloik, in Finmarkin, and as soon as hé was 
old enough was set at work herding rein- 
deer. When he reached the age of 20 he was 
employed for six years in buying and selling 
reindeer and their products in Lapland, which 
is just the experience needed for the work he 
has undertaken. 


The policy of the United States is to lear 
small herds to the most responsible citizens « ! 
the Eskimo villages as rapidly as they 9: 
qualified to care for them. Twenty réindecr 
will be loaned to each fora period of five 
years, at the end of which time they contract 
to return 100 reindeer’ to the government and 
keep the increase. This plan is accepted as 
fair by the natives, as the reindeer increase 
rapidly,’ and will cause them to look after 
their herds with greater care than they woul’ 
probably show if the animals were given the 
outright, | 

There are hundreds of thousands of square 
miles in northern Alaska that can never be 
utilized for raising cattle, horses or sheep, but 
this large area is especially adapted for the 
support of the reindeer. Inthe southeastern 
part of the territory the natives are taucht to 
be carpenters, boot and shoe makers, coopers 
and blacksmiths, ete., but as none of these 
trades is needed in arctic Alaska the only 
pursuit to which any of the young men of 
that region can look in their progress toward 
civilization is the care of the reindeer. 
Therefore to stock the country with those 
animals and reclaim and male valuable mil 
lions of acres of moss-covere® tundra, to in- 
troduce a large, permanent and wealth-pro- 
ducing industry where none preyiously existed 
and to take a barbarian people on the verge 
of starvation and lift them up to comfortable 
self-support and civilization is, 2s Uy. Jackson 
has declared,,a work of national importance. — 

When Mr, Kjelmann was appointed super- 
intendent he at once sent to Lapland for as- 
sistance, He succeeded in persuading a col- 
ony of seventeen Lap families to migrate to 
With 


| them is the Rev. T, L. Brevig, a Norwegian’ 
| protestant pastor, who has been appointed 
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)stocked with reindeer, furnishing food, 
elothing and transportation for the peo- 
‘ple of this Zav-off and neglected corner 
j of our-sossessions. Certain it is that 
414% iudeer experiment furnishes the 
‘mest hopeful outlook for the develop- 
‘ment of the mining and fishing re+ 
sources of the Territory. If Congress 
uy sueceeds this Winter in formulat- 
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} arge as a Now England State that 
; have never been trodden by white men, | 
“Bat these are all the ‘woodland rein- 
a totally different 
‘Species from the Siberian animal, and) 


herd of over 
00. animals. was trausplanted~to our! 
These are prospering wonder- 
a iully, and were increased last year -by; 
As the Ch et 
‘and seals and game along the coast@are | 
vanishing under the wasteful hahd of 
he white traders, the success of these 
eindeer herds means the difference be-| 


7,000 Aleuts and Eskimo natives. And, | 
puch more thau this, it means the ulti- 
, mate set tilement. of Alaska by Scandina-! 


Sam's antlered live stock is: 
| How in charge of a robust and well-edu-| 
cated) orwerian, William A. Kjelmann| 
has, 
been acopted of leasing the reindeer in| 
smell Lerds to the most responsible na- 
fives.' Twenty reindeer are leased to) 
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quimaux Fellow Countrymen. 

Dr. J. T, White, physician and surgeon- 
in-charge on the revenue cutter Bear, ar-— 
rived in this city a few days ago from San | 
Franciseo, says the Seattle Post-Intelli-’ 
gencer. The Bear returned from her year- 
ly Arctic cruise Nov. 14, and while up north | 


the Siberian. coast to Port Clarence, im | 
northern Alaska, where they will in time 
be divided among the natives to be used for 
beasts of burden or for food, Dr. - White * 
gave an interesting account of the condi- 
tion of the reindeer and the manner in 
which the natives view the proposition of 
the government to make them self-sus-* 
taining. He said: | 

“There are now about 600 reindeer at Port 
Clarence in the government herd, and all. 
the animals are doing well. The forty Laps 
placed in charge of the deer by the govern- 
ment are thriving, and their change of resi- 
dence seems entirely satisfactory to them. ° 
In all about 100 people live at the station, | 
known as the ‘Teller Reindeer station, 
named after Senator Teller, who was father 
of the scheme to transplant Siberian rein- | 
deer to Alaska for the benefit of the HEs- 
quimaux. The other people who live at ‘the 
station are young Hsquimaux, supported 
by the government, and being educated in 
the herding and care of the deer. 

“The natives take to the ‘scheme like 


learning to care for the deer. At first Siber- 
ian Esquimaux were brought over, but as 
they did not give satisfaction as teachers, 
the Laps were imported. The natives,are 
required to be schooled in the eare of the 
deer for at least three years, and then, if 
it is shown that they are worthy, each 
graduate is given a number of deer, twen- 
ty-five or more, and sent back to his peo- 
ple. With this start and the experience, 
there seems to be no reason why the Es- 
quimaux graduate should not be able to | 
properly care for the deer and lay the foun- 
dation for future wealth and independence 
for himself and all his people. A? first the 
natives did not show much interest in the 
matter, but as soon as they were made to 
understand what the government was do- 
ing for them they changed, and are now 
plainly in sympathy with the departure. 
Various villages all along the coast have 
sent young men to the station to learn how 
to care for the deer, and in a few years 
the arrangement will begin to bear fruit, 
and there can be no doubt of the ultimate 
success of the venture. There are a good 
many wild deer in Alaska, but the natives 
never use them, using dogs for all purposes. 

“Along the Siberian coast the natives use 
dogs also, but in the interior the natives 
are a finer set of people physically, and the 
herds of deer are numerous. The deer | 
afford these people all the necesaries of 
life, food, clothing, and beasts of burden. 
The deer are herded in much the same man- 
ner as sheep, the deermen being a roving 
class of people from necessity, changing 
from place to place as the pasturage gives 


out. In this they differ from their coast 
brethren, who live in settlements and do 
not moye around. On this trip the Bear 


brought deer all along the Siberian coast, 
through Behring sea and north in the Arctic 
above the straits. The eost averages about 
$3 a head, the natives being paid in trade, 
no money being in circulation in the coun- 


try. The government has permission from 
the Russian government to trade with the] 
natives, whisky and bibles-alone being .con- 

traband. When the deerman come from 


the interior to the coast with their herds_} 


they all want flour, fire-arms, ammunition, 
cooking utensils, big brass pots to boil things 
in, and the Bear barters for the deer, giv- 
ing the articles desired, the -_ footing up’ 
about $3 a head. 

“The reindeer are somewhat taller than 
the ordinary cotton-tail deer, with big bod- 
jes, slender legs, and hoofs large and about | 
the size of a-cow’s. They are in some re- | 
spects hardy animals, but I saw two of 
them die of fright when lassoed and caught. - 
In the summer they live on leaves and fres 
grass, the Arctie coast ‘being covered wit 
tundra, a’ network of leaves, willow, an 
moss. The grass,is excellent for a fe 
months, and the deer become quite fat, 
the winter they live on a species of yelloi 
moss, wei ay! the snow becomes « 
= burro} eing able to smelt 


lay V 
700. - The manner 
esting, being ae ea 1G 
deer by the horns, Ww 
knife between the iene ‘ribs, 7 
heart, and death results instantl 
tives are stiperstitious, and the kill 
attended with a great show of cer 
when the slaughtered deer drops fresh | 
water is poured in the wound and also in 
the mouth. Bunches of hair are then seized | 
and thrown to the winds, and the cut-- 
ting up of the animal is proceeded with. | 
Everything is saved, there being: no waste. 

“Bor some time the authorities had trou ~ 
plein buying live deer, the natives being | 
superstitious about parting with them. At 
first when told that deer were wanted they 
prepared to kill them. They were willing — 
to sell dead deer, but they eould not under- 
stand what was wanted with them alive, 
and were loth to part with them, trouble 
being experienced in buying deer even now. 
The same conditions exist on the Alaskan 
coast as on the Siberian, and there is no 
reason why the deer should not thrive as 
well in one place as another, providing 
proper care be given the animals.’ 

The doctor says that a great deal of trou- | 
ple and delay is caused in bartering for the } 
deer, and suggests that- -if the government 1 
would establish an agency on the Siberian 
coast and have the deer purchased there; it 
might be more to its advantage and also 
be the means of selecting the best deer. 
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‘Through the leftowis of Dr. ak: Jacksons 
has had charge of the Government schools in 
Alaska for many years, a herd of over 700 reinde 
has been transported from Siberia across the. Be 
ring traits into Alaska, and they are reported 9 
be doing very well. More than 200'fawns were: born. 
last year. There used to be large herds of 
reindeer on the moss-covered tundra of ‘Alaska, Ot 
they were all exterminated years ago, and 
walrus, whale and seal, which have since supplied 
the natives with food, clothing and fuel, are get: 
ting very scares, oe 
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‘they are. Meee be doing 
More.-than. 200 fawns were 


\ year. There used to aes 
| wild reindeer on 
§ tundra of ‘Alaska, but 
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REINDEER IN ALASKA, | 


, Reindeer are now a success in Alas : 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general eee ine 
for Alaska, who has just come to the United 
States from Port Clarence. The animals a 
thriving finely, and the Laplanders imporicn 
by the Government to teach the Esquimaux. 
how to raise and train the reindeer are suc- 
ceeding well in their work. Two hund 
fawns were born at Port Clarence last 
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IN TWELVE STAGES: 


THE BROWNIES 


IN THE POLAR 
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subline Bs on their 
na = homeward way 
at last 
The Brownies through wild regions passed, 
Where ice was piled, and breezes blew 
‘That baffled many a daring crew. 
‘But Brownies, brave in every clime, 
‘Pushed on, nor lost one moment’s time. 
|Fresh from the sunny land of tea 
They tramped across a frozen sea, 
Where fish to few temptations rise, 
And have small practice catching flies. 
Said one: “This land of northern lights, 
And shooting stars, and lengthy nights, 
| Of which explorers often rave, 
Or dream about the icy wave 


| That lies around the Pole 
so vast, \ 
| Where no one yet has N\ 


anchor cast, 


‘Is after all scarce worth the cost 
| Of noble lives that still are lost 
As expeditions strive in vain ; 
'From year to year this point to gain, 
| But still the time will come, no doubt, 
| When men will find all secrets out 
And feast their eyes upon this sea 
So quickly found by you and me. 
/We need no 
map, nor chart, - 
nor plan, 
Because not Sim- 
ited, like man, 
To knowledge | 
| passed from 
| hand to hand. 
Through 
| ages long, the 
‘ Brownie band, 
In ways peculiar 
to the race, 
With all 
requirements 
keep pace.” 
Reviewing thus 
| the region cold 
That has 
such wonders 
to unfold 
In icy island, 
gulf and bay, 
That maps 
may show F 
some later day, a. 
|The Brownies 


various 

| methods tried 
By which 

to cross the 

country wide. 
They turned 
' to use whate’er 
| they found 


| And, though smooth saddles 


THE BROWNIES ‘ROUND THE WORLD 
By Palmer Cox 


And on rude sledges void of art, 

In which large skins played leading part, 
| They traveled over many a plain 

That bold explorers sought in vain, 
| While others had the luck to find 
Some reindeer of the strongest kind, 
That could be trusted to proceed 

O’er roughest ground at greatest speed 
In different ways the hardy deer 

Was made to render service here; 
Some on its back a station found, 

And by the horns would steer it round 
Without the use of curb or rein 

Or cruel instrument of pain, 

As if a wondrous charm controlled 
The beast however strong or old. 
While of the space from head to tail 
The Brownies did themselves avail, 


AP roar eee 


were denied, 
Endured the hardships of the ride. 
More tied the reindeer to a sled 
And thus across the country sped. 
Sometimes well matched an even span 
With even whiffletree they ran; 
Sometimes a tandem team they flew r 
And gave the driver much to do, 2 
And shook the sled until its load qj 
Was spilling out along the road. 
Away, away with flying feet 
Would go the snorting courser fleet, 
O’er level plains 
and icy piles, 
Till many, many 
hundred miles 
Behind the daring 
band would slip 
Without the 
use of 
snapping whip. 
Said one: 
“ The stories 
have been read 
Of messengers 
that quickly sped 
With stirring news, 
or good or bad, 
According to the 
times they had, 
Who never halted, 
never drew 
A rein until 
their task 
was through. 
Now we to-night 
no message bear 
To either please 
a town, or scare, 
And yet could people see us go 
Thus over fields of ice and snow 
At such a rate, they’d argue well 
That we had hasty news to tell.” 
At times mishaps occurred, ’tis true, 
While over frozen fields they flew, 
For some, no matter how they tried 
To keep their place upon the hide, 


Would find themselves through jolt or twist 
A mile behind ere they were missed, 

But do not think the band would press 
Ahead and leave them in distress, 
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To aid them as they journeyed round. 
The cunning band some dogs secured, 
|To cold and hardship well endured, 


No, quick as they could bring about 
A halt, they’d answer to the shout 
Of those who for a time were placed 
_ Alone upon the dreary waste. 
| For brothers from one trundle bed, 
Who at one dish have broken bread 
_ Before a proud and loving mother, 
Are not more prompt to aid each other 
| Than are the Brownies to assist 
The poorest member on the list. 
Thus on they went o’er plain and hill 
Without a thought of change until 
They reached a 
milder clime 
that gave 
More freedom 
to that 
northern 
wave. 
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of ice that 
floated free 
The Brownies 
then put out 
to sea, 
To cross a gulf 
or open bay 
That in the line 
of travel lay. 
Said one: “ We've been on boats before, 
And on a raft two weeks or more, 
With only slippery logs to keep 
Us from the monsters of the deep, 
And thought the trials falling fast 
Around us ne’er could be surpassed, 
But when one comes to take a tfip ~ 
Upon an iceberg for < ship, 
That 
neither 
has a 
rudder 
stout 
Nor 
spreading 
sail to 
help him 
out, 
But drifts 
at random 
to and fro 
Which- 
ever way 
the tide 
may go, 
He’ll not 
beanxious 
to extend 
His pleas- 
ure trip, 
; you may 
depend.’’ 
Sometimes a bear | 
that thought » make 
A landing on a floatirg cake, 
Would start at once : tumult great @ 
And cause the bandi- emigrate 77 
Without delay to son “new place “4 
In hopes to shun a clo . embrace. ~ 
Then heaving up throu, 
holes in ice 
Would rise the walrus it * trice, 
_And fill each Brownie’s) 7 
heart with fear ; : 
That happened to be beating near. + 
Thus dangers at each step 
they found 
While through that region 
moving round, 
They had good use for 
ears and eyes 
And nimble feet, 
you may surmise, 
But where so many heroes go = 
To find a winding sheet of snow, ” 
And icy casket that will last : 
Until the resurrection blast, 
The Brownies hardly could expect 
To find their way with roses decked. 


At length against the darkened skies 
They saw rough Mount Verstoya rise, 
Clad in its robes of white and gray 
And overlooking Sitka Bay, 
And then a town appeared in sight 
On which they gazed with great delight, 
For o’er the wooden castle old 
A banner bright a story told 
Of ownership, that all the band 
Were sharp enough to understand. 
An eagle with its pinions wide 
Was hovering o’er their nation’s pride, 
And on the instant 
such a note 
Of joy as swelled 
each Brownie’s 
throat 
Because they had been 
spared to stand 
Once more upon 
the glorious land 
From which they 
bravely started out 77) 
To travel all the 
world about. q 
So there, while high © 
the flag of red | 
And white and blue |} 
waved overhead, 7) 
In songs of praise the band combined, 
| And then one Brownie spoke his mind: i 
| “ Through dangers that came thick and fast “¥ 
| The Brownies round the world have passed, | 
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Contending with misfortunes still | 
And overcoming every ill, 
Thus teaching lessons day by day 
That may be useful in their way.” 


Dear reader, now the task is through, 
\ But ere we part a word to you, 
li} Yes, you who traveled hand in hand 
4, With me to watch the Brownie band, 
And listened with attentive ear 
§ The prattling of the rogues to hear, 

\’, And patiently surveyed the lines 

ie Akh, The pen has traced in these designs, 
mp Muti INN : ’ Oe ON B69) May you prove always staunch and true 

i| ue “Hea iN WB AUN is on We ae Wy To comrades, and to neighbors, too. | 
| MMi) ‘ita ea Waa A= Be brave when trials fast descend, 

It 
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Miner 
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ie a 3 And, Brownie-like, you may be blessed— 

; nit ‘ ~~ EX ae ae They seldom fail who do their best. 
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In a private letter toa friend in Port : 
Townsend, Mrs, Healy, wife of Captain 

Healy, of the revenue cutter Bear, writes | 
‘some interesting things concerning the 
reindeer farm. We copy from the Port | 
‘lownsend Call; | 
= SS eae “One of the most interesting parts of | 


a ni f Mm our cruise was along the Siberian coast. | 
Hil 
{ | 

} 


Hit | 
Halil 
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We went as far as Cape Serdges, and our | 
k mission was to secure reindeer for the 


| farm at Port Clarence. We succeeded | 


iu getting a large number. The rein-| 
deer farm has been put under the man- 
agement of the Laplanders imported for | 
that purpose. These Laplanders aud the | 
Indians do not get along well together— 
they are not congenial. The habits of. 
the Laplanders are such that the Ludians | 


will not affiliate with them, and then, 

too, the Indians who are perfectly capa- | 
ble of caring for the reindeer resent the | 
importation of the Laplanders for that! 
purpose. The Laplanders are aggressive | 
and the Indians feel that they are being | 
defrauded of their rights. As long as a 


=> , i 


i} 
| 


j keep within bounds, but dear knows | 
| what will happen when they are left F 
jalone. The Laplanders get $50 a month | 
| for what they do, while the Indians get! 
nothing, and the Indian blood is begin- | 
| ning to boil.”’ , 
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vessel is at Port Clarence the Laplanders || 
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Congress, by making an appropriation during the last session 
for the introduction of the domestic reindeer of Siberia into the 
Territory of Alaska, has by that act emphasized its approval of 
the project. The Prt abiow Department has also shown great inter- 
est in the matter by many official acts, and the Treasury Depart~- 
ment has announced its sympathy with the movement in unmistakable 
terms. A great number of philanthropists have given their 
strongest endorsement of it by money contributions, and no more 
forcible evidence of earnestness than this can be adduced. 


Anything that man can accomplish can be done with an adequate 


fund to work with. The interest shown by Congress and by private 
individuals, and the material aid furnished by them, have resulted 
in the establishment of what is known as the “Port Clarence Rein- 
deer Station". 

The experience of two years has demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the purehase in Siberia and the transportation to Alaska of 
domestic reindeer are possible, feasible, and practicable, and if 
one winter may be taken as a criterion, the deer, whem once land= 
ed on our side, grow more vigorously and thrive better in Alaska 
than in Siberia. Owing to the Severity of the season, those tives 


were landed last summer in Alaska did wonderfully well during the 


same winter. They found an abundance of food, were in prime 


— 
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condition throughout the year, and have multiplied in a remarkable 
ratio. . 

The fact being established that the deer can be easily bought 
and as easily transported, and, when once landed, all the condi- 
tions are found infinitely better on this coast than on that of 
Siberia, for their increase and propagation, it appears that the 
naturel state of things being proved advantageous, the ultimate 


success of the project lies entirely with the methods employed in 


, 


the management of the Government reindeer stock-farm. With a 
proper manag enent, based on strict business prineiples, I can 
foresee=-without being Utopian=-- great benefits that will come to 
the natives and to the country at laree. 

Since the location and natural advantages of Port Clarence have 
bash tested and found conducive to the propagation of deer, I ; 
would suggest that the Government reserve a large tract of land 
here, including coast and interior sections, in order to provide ‘ae om 


against preemption by private parties, and thus to secure a perma- 


nency of possession where it is known that the animals thrive. 


Had I the organization of the establishment, I would call to my | By 


aid the methods employed on the model stock-farms of the West, the 


modes of conducting similar work in mmy agricultural and indus- 


trial colleges, and the systems in force at various religious | ‘ 


missions where success in the management of stock has been 


attained, With these as quides, I would draw regulations for the , 
government and care of the reindeer-farm, Of course the intone | 
tion obtained from the above sources would be modified by the 
peculiar conditions existing in this undertaking, and, as the 
industry develops and the interests become widely spread, other 
modifications would doubtless be necessary. 


In my opinion, a young, unmarried man is not suitable for 


appointment as superintendent of the station. Being in a measure 


removed from the restraints of civil law, and being altogether 
freed from the restrictions of society, he would be strongly 
tempted to commit such este as would seriously affect his useful- 
ness. Therefore, I should say that a married man, with the sof-. 
tening and salutary influences of a family surrounding him, would 
be preferable for superintendent. I would employ the natives as 
foremen and herdsman to act under his orders and supervision , and 
a regular system of work should be instituted, anda proper dis- 
tribution of the working force should be inaugurated. | . 
Mr Bs ; , I believe that by building suitable dwell - 
ings for the natives, keeping a school for them, md employing as 
many of them as the demands and necessities of the station will 
allow, the reindeer station oan be made a useful and elevating 
factor in their lives, and could in time be made self-supporting. 


As the natives of Port Clarence seem to be to a greater degree 


shiftless and improvident than those of some other settlements, in 


the begiming it might be deemed wise to select natives from Cape 
Prince of Wales and King's Island, for the more prominent and 
restonetete positions. In any event, natives of good character 
could be chosen, and to them the houses could be givm@m or sold on 
easy terms of payment. Perhaps it would be best for thm to make 
some small payment to increase their sense of th’ value of their 
homes. 

Une conduct of the station, I woulda begin at once to save 
those parts of such of the deer as die or are killed, which havea 
commercial value or can be usei at the settlemmt, and would make 
the superintendent responsible for securing these and for their 
issue. A complete account of receipts and expenditures shovld be 
kept, and this should be rendered to the general agent ‘for his 
expenditures. 

Such of the natives as are employed about the station as herd- 
ers, sled-drivers, wood=cutters, house=servants, etc., with moder- 
ate salary, should have their duties regulated according to the 
seasons. Others, not regularly employed as hands, covld be 
taught to make boots, mats, ani skin elothing. The se things could 
be sold to the men of the whaling fleet. If care were taken to 
have then well made, and a supply could be depended upon at rea= , 


sonable rates, there is no doubt in my mind that at nearly the 
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ca —s—s«éseginning, the people about the reindeer station would attain to 
cs 


sit a state of prosperity which would be a continual incentive to emu- © 
: Be: 7 


ay lation among those of the surrounding settlements, In order to 


insure the success of these industries from the first, it would 
5 a be necessary to ‘secure a supply of skins and other articles needed 
for the manufacture of such clothing, boots, and gloves; but these 
can be readily attained and at small cost from those more favor- 
ably situated than the Port Clarence people for securing them. 

~ The whaling fleet could be canvassed and the quantity of the 
above articles for which it would afford a market could be approx~_ 


Re. imat ely ascertained, and thus a regular trade could be built up, 


Si : i giving oceupation and subsistence to a large number of natives. 

_-—s the Traffie called into life through this small beginning would 
y | naturally be extended as the need for it increased, and the wae 
¥ | - deer station would become known throughout a large portion of the i 
# voy ‘Territory, and its civilizing and elevating influence would be : 
7 ‘ie ; widely spread. | 1 
| I would say a few words here on behalf of the menbers of the ve 
whaling fleet, whose early visits to this part of our country have 4 
1 ‘ | 4 opened the way for the forces which are now beginning to operate 
for the good of ‘Me natives. These men have the game vices and 


the same virtues that are found amongst men in any other calling 


a ee ea 


of life; but, while their weaknesses and their faults have been 


dwelt upon and perhaps enlarged, no recognition of the value of 
their cotact with the natives has been vouchsafed, although evi- 
dences of its worth are constantly seen, and this is especially 
noticeable in the fact that they are becoming aware of their 
uncleanliness, and are making feeble efforts to appear clean. 
For the time, the schooling should tend chiefly to material 

improvement. | ‘ | 

First, cleanliness in houses, persons, and clothing. Second, 
better modes of living and more energy in providing for the future 
teaching the value of superabundance over mrere subsistence. 

Eventually, such helps to labor as strong sewing-machines and 
other implements could be Line veauben: and they would aid and im- 
prove the ma mfacturess 

In conmection with the school, I would establish a home large 
enough to accomodate ten or ineive children, and by removing them 
from the environment of their former lives, mak e it possible to 
instruct them to permanent advantage in Christian civilization, 

In due time a small chapel might be erected, and there, after 
having led than step by step to a true conception of the princi-~ 
ples of religion, would be found the consunmation of the hopes of 
all who have given earnest work and great solicitude for the wel- 


fare of the natives of Alaska, 


I could dwell at great length on this subject, feeling the deep 
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interest which a long, if somewhat broken period of observation of 


the needs of the people must generate, but submit these few hints 


in brief, for enlargement upon and the carrying into effect by Be 4“ 


| any one who has the welfare of the natives at heart, and the abil~ 
; ity and energy necess—ary to success. 

. The te a expressed in relation to the manag ement of the ee 
deer station at Port Clarence, which were drafted a few weeks ago, 
were jotted down prior to the change of the superintendent of the 
Station, and consequently before a closer inspection of the meth- 


i . ods pursued by Mr. Bruce was afforded, 


Since Dr. Jackson left, the duty of inspecting and arranging 
about rhe Station am of helpings the new appointee, has come more 
directly to me, and from what I have seen and have learned from 
reports, neither.order, system, care, nor management was exercised, 


This only emphasizes more strongly what I have written, already, 


Mr. Bruce told me that there was nothing to learn in the care 
+ | -and management of deer. Had there been, ani were he called upon 
Lo exerei se it, the stock would have been in the same wretched 
condition that characterized the whole station outfit. 

The saperintendent 's house was in such a state of filth and. 


disorder that no self-respecting man would consent to live in it, 


For two: days a large force from this ship, in charge of an officer 
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fs) 
worked steadily about the building in order to make it habitable, 
and there is yet much to be done before it can be said to be even 
fairly comfortable. 


The dug-out in which the herders were housed would be considered 


an outrage by the most indifferent; yet the superintendent not 
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only made no effort to improve it, but seemed incapable of per=- a 
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ceiving that any amelioration was needed. it 
It may be as well to say no more of the social conduct of the 

assistant superintendent than that it was a disgrace alike to the 

Christian race and to the official position whim he hata. 


I prohibited Mr. Bruce's agent from landing deer on the Govern- 


ment reservation, being guided in this action by obvious reasons. 

First, I do nat believe that Governmental and private property 
can val nei 6 without serious detriment to one and many complications 
affecting both, | 

Second, notwithstanding the presence of the Government agent, 

ae chartered a vessel on private account, for the importation of 
these cattle, without any reference whatever to the customs hice 

Again, I did not deem it right or proper that RE VA Be ‘for 
their own private int SPER TA, should be granted permission to 
traffie under the concession made by Russia to the United States, 
to trade on the Siberian Coast, with breech-loading rifles. It | 


seemed to me to be an encroachment upon the courtesy extended by 


one government to another. Morever, the right to do any trading 


whatever on ‘as Siberian Coast, by foreigners, i. witheld by Rus- 
sian lay. 
We are informed by the natives from whom the deer were pur- 
chased, and by the Captain of the schooner, that five gallons of 
whiskey were part of the barter for the Ager. | 


As superintendent of the reindeer station, I could not see that 


Mr. Bruce was authorized to make disbursements in this way. I- 


have learned that his alleged intention was to carry the deer thus 


procured to the States, and exhibit them fn a dime museum, 
together with the matives whom he induced to accompany him, This 
act of persuading the natives to leave their homes for we know not 
what, could not have received the sanction of the Department, to 
gay nothing of the general public. Surely it is grotesque and 
unseemly that the high moral sense which prompted the ent erprise 
of importing reindeer for the benefit of the natives of Alaska 
should be demeaned into the medium for starting a ¢heap show. ‘tT 
sincerely hope that legal steps will be taken to force Mr. Bruce 
to care properly for these natives and in due time retum thm to 
their homese 

A few are beginning to speculate upon the probable mato 


possibilities in the importation of reindeer, If such an enter=- 


prise were started and should be found profitable, and Armour or 


(\LO ) 


Cudahy should open a large establishment in this vicinity, how 


long would the reindeer of Siberia and Alaska Last? Ten years 
would see this country swept of them, and the object for which 
the reindeer station was insittuted (the increase of food sup- 
plies for the. natives) would have worked as a boomerang, to the 
total destruction of the deer in Siberia and Alaska, and to the 
-extinetion of the whale, the walrus, and the seal would be added 
that of the deer; so that those who endeavored to benefit these 
poor people would have been their executioners; and all for the 
lack of fore-thought, or fore-sight. 

Again, if the deer should come to be sought after from a com 
mercial point, whiskey, with its misery and death, would be the 
exchange for food, clothing, health and happiness Should appli-— 
cations be made ae the Treasury Department for permission to trade 
for deer as a private interest, I trust that every legal impedi- 

“ment will be placed in opposition to granting rete and that the 
obligation of entering = a customs=<house will not be recedefrom, 

In relation to the conduct and management of the station, I may 
say that nothing can be accomplished without a system. While much 
time is given to securing adequate appropriations, nothing is 
being done to systematize the schew, This is now the aoie impor 


tant part of the work and should receive immediate and close 


attention, 


a 

I believe that if a uniformity in the plans of education were 
adopted, and a Som aert inspector appointed, much sood could be 
accomplished. He should be called upon to visit and inspect the 
schools while in session, and be given authority to regulate ma t- 
ters according to RS ouniiape: Such an officer, residing at 
‘the reindeer station, has at hand, in the trained deer, the neces- 
sary means of transportation. He could go north as far as Point 
Barrow, during one season, visiting the different schools en 
route, and the Hest year could inspect the stations in the Yukon 
district. 

It must be obvious that such an appointee should be a man of 
strong will, of good administrative and executive ability, thor- 


ovghly in earnest about the work, and unswerving in the applica- 


tion of needed remedies wherever found, One great difficulty ob- 


served in nearly every scheme removed from the direct supervision 
of the Department, is the lack of force in its agents. 

As the deer are now numerous enough to insure a large yearly 
increase, I believe that more money expended about the station, 
as previously pointed out, would be of great advantage to the 
whole enterprise, 

Through some knowledge of the character of the people whom this 

proj ert is to benefit, I will say that I should not deem it wise 


+o apportion the deer anong them with the view of their forming 


a 


A WINTER SCENE IN NOR THERN SWEDEN. 
From a picture obtained in Stockholm by Rev. F. E. Clark. 
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the nuclei for large, individual herds. Experience has taught the 
Siberians that for economy and protection, community herding must 
be resorted to, and, as the same conditions exist in Alaska, I 


would suggest that this be held in mind when the period for dis= | 


——— 


tribution shall have arrived. It might be well in the beginning 
to see that trustworthy persons be given the pare rad supervision 
of the herds near the several stations as a measure of restraint 
and security against hurtful treatment, 

In conclusion, I mst state that things have developei this 
year which force me to urge upon you the expediency of inaugurat- 
ing a system in the deer farming, and of exercising a close scrut- 
iny in the employment of agents. I jo not consider myself as any 
authority whatever in this matter, but Mr. Lopp=--whom I think a 
| very good man--has started in a small way a system amongst the 
| employes at the station, and much better results are anticipated 


: than have heretofore been produced. 


Fe § i eer ; 
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REINDEER TEAMS ARE IN DEMAND, 


+ - Miners-and Interior Traders Are Looking 
to Them as a Means of Transporting 
Provisions. During the Winter. | 


The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, Superin- | 
tendent of Schools for Alaska, arrived here 
yesterday, via Seattle, after six months’ 
absence, and this morning will leave for 
. Washington, D. C., to join his family. Dr. 
© Jackson brought two Indian boys with him 
“,, —one, Kendall Paul Thlingget, and the 
|; other, John Reinken of the Aleutian islands, 

who will be taken to the Indian school at 

Carlisle, Pa. The boys are eleven years 

old. Neither had ever seen a horse, cow, 

, Street car, electric light, elevator or any- 
thing of that kind till they got off the 
‘steamer Topeka on the Sound, and they 
“were interested to a most extraordinary de- 

gree. Here the tall buildings, with the 

- rush and noise of the city, kept them spell- 
bound. 5 : 

_ Dr. Jackson says the schools of the 

- North are ina very prosperous condition. 

As for the reindeer, about which there has 

been a great deal of interest everywhere, 

' he says they are all doing well and that the 

_» experiment of transporting them to and 

_ herding them in Alaska has surpassed ex- 
| pectations. 

“Through the courtesy of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Captain L. G. Shep- 
ard, Chief of the Revenue Marine Division 

, of the Treasury,’’ he said, ‘‘the A 
cutter Bear was again designated to assist 

|‘ me in procuring and transporting the rein- 
deer from Siberia. Captain Healy of the 

_ ,Bear has manifested an interest in the 
enterprise from the start and gave his 
hearty co-operation. Although we had to 
contend with an’ unusual amount of ice on 
the Siberian coast, 121 reindeer were]. 
secured. 

‘“Harly inAugust a beginning was made in 
the distribution of the deer, 118 head being 

-given.to the Congregational Mission at 
Cape Prince of Wales. This makes hord 
number two. ' : 

“During September arrangements were 
consummated by which on January 1, 1895, 
100 head of deer will be loaned to Au-te- 
si-look, Loo-va-wha-sie, I-zik-sic, Ko-to- 
wak and J-up-puk for five years. At the 
expiration of that time 100 head are to be 

‘ returned to the: Government and the ‘eal 
| erease to, remain the private property 


“these Esqu maux, the first two 2f whom have 
been: under instruction at the Teller 
Station. This third heard will be the first 

** given out to the natives, and the experi- 
ment will be watched with much interest. 

‘‘From the first proposition to import 
reindeer unt the present urgent requests 
have been received from miners and traders 
for transportation purposes in the interior. 

. ‘Nearly all the mines now being worked 
in the interior, and the larger number be- 
dng discovered, are on small streams tribu- 
tary to the Yukon. The Yukon river 
steamers bring supplies to the mouths of 
these streams... whence they are conveyed 
te the mines by small boats in summer and 
sleds drawn by dogs in winter. 
‘““Iixperience has demonstrated that 
enough dog teams cannot be procured to 

_ provide ‘the necessary transportation. 

Consequently there is a presentdemand for 


| 


| 
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‘Need of These 


Tipe: Sheldon Jackson, 
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| education » Seneral agent. of 


| ory of whom has 
reindeer Station, 
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From a picture obtained im Stockholm by Rev. F. E. Clark. 


Oné of the objections against herding 
reindeer in Alaska was, that the wild Esqui- 
maux.and their dogs..would make short 
work of them. There’ is a village of 100 
Esquimaux within a mile of the Port 
Clarence herd. Last.winter the supply of 
dried fish and provisions of these peopie 
gave out and they were-*confronted with 
starvation, yét they made no attempt to 
help themselves to the venison within their 
reach. From twelve to fifteen young 
Esquimaux are’ constantly kept at Teller 
Station learning the latest improved. 
methods of caring for the reindeer from the 
,Laplander herders who, went there with 
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Urgent requests have ‘been made to the | 

government by miners and traders in the priv 
Alaskan interior for reindeer teams for 
Fevtteecgeecinn purposes, pi olet all the wt 
mines now being worked and-the larger TE a 2 
number now being discovered in the inte- months: 


rior are on small streams. The Yukon river re iat T rae os 4 
| steamers bring supplies to the mouths of to San FF 0 isco. The sixteen 
| these streams, whence they are taken to purchased | in 1891- were turned} 
| mines by small beats or sleds and dog Pai a 
/teams, On Forty Mile creek sufiicient dog |loose on the islands of Unalaska 
| ¢e2ms cz E proc fal provid ‘ 

teams cannot be procured to provide the and Amaknak, where without any 

care or oversight winter or summer 
they have thrived and increased. 


necessary transportation of supplies, and 
there is a growing need for reindeer trans- 
portation. With the new mines and more | 


general prospecting of the new sections the 
need of- trained reindeer is deemed more | 


rejudeer,. To de this it is the 
versal agreement of intelligent and 
thinking men on the subject that 
| the Lapps who are the most skille 
people in the management of these 
animals showd be seenred. Con- 
sequently las& spring with the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Edu -} 


urgent, 


== band on Amaknak island ventur- 


During last winter four of the} : 
Cation, 


T sent Mr. Wm. A. Kjell- 
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: ‘The Jatroduction of Domestic Aein- 
Geer into Alaska By Or. 
Sheldon Jackson 


POctoi tS 9 of. 


fle Rika Be ou OCHO: 


What the Camel is in the Tropical Por- 
tions of Asia the Reindeer will be to 
the Explorer, Miner and Prospector of 
Interior Alaska---Cn Forty Mile Creek 

; Suiticient, isog Teamss Can Not Bo Pro- 

gared té "Provide the Necessary Trans- 

. portation of Supplies--Hence the Grow- 

. ing Need of Keindeer Tr ansportation, 

4 wwhich will be a Boon to the People of 


y 


ae Bheldon Jackson, U.S. Gen- 
oral Agent of Hducation in Alasi 
has returned from his annual ae 
to Siberia and northwestern Alaska 
and kindly furnishes us with the 
niormation regarding the reindeer 
project: 
The season of 1894 has added the 
testimony of another year to the 
success of the effect to introduce| 


hs | domestic reindeer into Alaska. 


~ In 1880 and 1891 the proposition | 
hwas met with the objections that on 
account of their superstitions the na- 


tives of Siberia would not sell their| 


deer alive; that the deer were so 
dainty in their tastes that they 
would starve to death while en route 
from Siberia to Alaska; and that 
even if they were bailed on the 
Shores of Alaska the wild Eskimos 


and their wolfish dogs would make! 


shorf work of them. These objec- 
tions could not be met with argu- 


ment, as that would merely be the| 
placing of the opinions of one set of| 


Men against those of another set 
equally intelligent. 
There was nothing to be done but 
pucke the experiment and the results 
Speak for themselves, 

Consequently in 1891 T purchased 
a band of sixteen deer and kept 
them on board the steamer for three 
weeks, demonstrating that they can 
both be bought and safely trans- 
ported. In the fall of 1893 a dozen 


following very Bpesting bit of]! 


mann of Madison to Lapland 
after some herders. In May he 
brought over six families, which | 


reached the reindeer station early 
one reindeer were purchased in Si-|) 


ing on a ridge of snow that over- 
hung a precipice were precipitated 
over the cliffs and killed. 


In 1292 one hundred and seventy || . 
“iin August, 


and are now in fall 
| 


; icharge of the herd. They also have 
beria and landed at Port Clarence} , 


. | the oversight and instruction of the 
Alaska, where they were placed in|) _\. . ° : | 
: .. . || Wskimo apprentices that are learn-| 

charge of experienced Siberian 


herders under the supervision of an} ety UES A | 
: a Bea hy Already the Lapps have mani-| 
American. The Siberians pro-|. 7)” heen sigpisicill ai 
nounced the food supply on the|) epee pact TA ENG RD te oS 
‘Aika side as tam wore: abundaanh siberians in handling reindeer. 
than in Siberia. The same testimo- |) 
ny has this summer been given by 
the Lapps, who are greatly surprised | skilled workmen from Europe. To} 
at the quantity of deer moss in these I would merely reply, that the 
Alaska. The herd passed success—| 2'inging of these Lapps is not con-| 
fally through the winter of 1892-3} Tary to, but in full accord with the 
‘and in the spring of 1893. seventy provisions of the law governing the 
nine fawns were born to the herd. | importation of ‘‘skilled labor.” 
During the summer of 1893 one| Last spring through the courtesy 
hundred and twenty seven addition-| of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
al deer were purchased in Siberia) and Captain L. G. Shepard, Chief 
and added to the Alaska herd. - of the Revenue Marine Division of] 
The winter of 1893-4 in Aretic| the Treasury Department, the rev— 
“Alaska proved one of exceptional) enue cutter Bear was again detailed 
| to assist me in procuring and tran- 
sporting reindeer from Siberia to] 
Alaska, Captain M. A. Healy] 
commanding the Bear, with the} 
warm personal interest that he has] 
_manifested in the enterprise from | 
the begining, gave it his hearty co 
operation and personal attention, 
so that while we had to contend 
with an unusual amount of heavy 
ice on the Siberian shore yet this 
season 121 reindeer were brought) 
over from Siberia. 

During August 118 head of deer 
were taken from the herd and given |} 
to the Congregational Mission at} 
Cape Prince of Wales as the nuclens 

of a second herd and arrangements 
have been made by which, about 
supplies of dried fish are eaten up, UNG HOU Gey CeCe ye ae 

| be loaned to An-te si-look, Soo-va-| 


ure ina starving condition; and yet 
= | O 
no attempt was made to help them- || Wee ee ee walk and | 
At the end | 


selves to the venison within their||* aye pis for hve yours. 
reach 5-years, 100 head of deer will be 


During the existence of the herd rete to the-government and the! 
at Port Chabeaeeee bud oto. 18. DS: _ increase remain the private property | 
kino men have been kept to learn } oe the Eskimos caring for, the 
the care and Sie tals of deer. _ Antesilook aud Soovawhasie 


Some criticisms have been in- 
dJulged in concerning bringing over 


severity and when the fawning sea- 
son came, in April and May, the 
| thermometer registered 30 degrees | 
below zero. During that severe] 
‘Spell of weather 200 fawns were 
| born, of which 50 chilled to death, 
leaving an inerease of 150. 

The two years of herding at 
Port Clarence have proven that 
neither the barbarous Eskimo or 
‘their dogs will interfere with it. 
During the first year but five dogs 
attempted interference with the 
herd and the second year but one. 
These dogs were promptly shot by 
the herders, and their ewners com- 
pensated. Within a mile of the 
herders is a village of 100 Eskimos, 
who Jate in the winter, when their 


teams for transportation purposes. 


le 


Nearly all the mines now being 


‘worked and the larger number be- 
‘ing diseovered in the interior are — 


on small streains. 


The Yukon river steamers bring | 


provisions and other supplies to the 
mouth of these streams from whence 
they are conveyed to the mines by 
small boats or sleds and dog teams, 
On Forty mile creek sufficient dog- 
teams can not be procured to pro- 
vide the necessary transportation 
of supplies consequently there is a 
growing need for the more efficient 
reindeer transportation. With the 
new mines being discovered and the 
more general prospecting of new 
sections of the country, the need of 
the trained reindeer becomes more 
more and urgent. 

What the Camel is in tropical por- 
tions of Asia and Africa the burro 
to the miners of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the reindeer will be to ‘the 
explorer, miner and prospector of 
interior Alaska. with the develop- 
ments now going on the reindeer 
has entered none too soon to hasten 
‘such developments. The govern- 
ment should take prompt measures 
to secure a much larger supply at 
once. 
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)| UNCLE SAM’S REINDEER FARM. 


Dr. Jackson Established It In Alaska to 


Prevent the Eskimos From Starving. 


That the great father in Washington 
| eares for his people even when they are 
the humble Eskimo of Alaska is shown by 
the recent importation of a great herd of 
reindeer designed to keep them from stary- 
ing. Years ago the vast herds of wild rein- 
deer that roamed the marshy moss covered 
tundra of Alaska were’ exterminated by 
-injudicious slaughter, and as the walrus, 
whale and seal are also rapidly disappear- 
ing, owing to the inroads of the rapacious 
hunters of the United States and Great 


Britain, it seemed only a matter of a short / 


time before the natives of Alaska would 
be face to face with starvation. 

‘In this emergency Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
of the National Bureau of Education in 
Washington suggested that the govern- 
ment transport from Siberia the domesti- 
cated reindeer that are to the Siberians 
what herds of cattle are to the Texan. 
His plan met with favor, and Dr. Jackson 
bought and transported to 
of over 700 reindeer, which, it is expected, 
will. increase until it will furnish food 
clothing and transportation for the 17,000 
Eskimo who inhabit Alaska and its adja- 
cent islands. 

In one year the herd increased over 200. 


reliable Dr. Jackson employed William A. 
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It wasat first placed in chargo of a colony 
of Laplanders who were imported from Si- 
beria, but as they were homesick and un- 


DR. SHELDON JACKSON, 


| superintendent of the reindeer station. 


Kjelmann is 32'years of age and has had 
considerable experience raising reindeer in 
Norway. 
The plan of the United States is to lease 
small herds of 20 reindeer to the most sub- 
| stantial citizens of the Eskimo yillages 
with the understanding t}at in five years 
| 100 must be returned to the government. 
| All the increase above 100 will be the 
property of the Hskimo. Atthe end of five 
years the Eskimo should be able to return 
| 100 deer and still have 30 or 40 of hisown. 
| The natives consider the proposition a fair 
,one, and they will without doubt care for 
the herds more faithfully than they would 
if the deer were given them by the govern- 
ment. 

When he began carrying out his plan, 
Dr. Jackson was told by George Kennan 
‘and others that on account of certain su- 
perstitions the Siberian natives would on 
no account sell the government reindeer, 
jand that even if they did the deer would 
not eat food that had been handled and 
would die in two days on board a steamer. 
Happily both predictions proyed untrue, 
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| Reindeer are’now a success in Alaska, says 
Dr. Sheldon JaCkson, general education agent 


\for Alaska, Who has just arrived in Seattle 
from Port Clarence. The unimals are thrive 
ing finely, and. the Uapianders imported by 
the government to teach the Nsquimaux how 
to raise and train the reindeer ure succeeding 
wellin their work. Two huudred tawns wee 
|born at Port Clarence last springy, and’ tuere 


are now some 650 reindeer it the beri sbhere. 
Next January .wo herds of 160 each are to ba 
turned over to the natives. Dr. Jacksom 
{thinks the succes-ful Iptroduction of tne 
reindeer has solved the problem of what wilh 
become of the Esquimaux when all of the 
seals have disappeared. 


" aes a : 
Maine’s Herds of Caribou. 
From the Lewiston Evening Journal. 


; About the sloves of Mount Katahdin and 
lranging the bogs and woodlands of the 
‘country at its*foot, great herds of caribou 
pasture in the fall upon twigs, bark and the 
marsh grass and moss, from which they 


t 


animals, covering wide regions in 


travels, 
‘to leave with equal suddenness. 
was estimoted to number 200 caribou. 
and the moose, 
reindeer. 
woodsman, says that a earibou is 
that travels on hoofs.” 
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¥ country, Sheldon Jackson, D. Di The. | 
| estimated school ‘population of Alaska. 


| schools at an expense of $20,000; and 15); 


} Government near:at hand exerts witil) 


}|/ avenge him, and ‘his fate simply igoe 


‘have to scrape the snow with their fore’ 
feet, as their kindred, the Lapland and 
Alaska a herd Siberian reindeer, do. They are migratory 
their 
and appearing unexpectedly in lo- | 
)\calities which, after a period, they are apt 
A single 
herd recently seen near Mount Katahdin 
In | 
‘size the caribou stands between the deer 
and his appearance and 
habits are essentially those of the arctic 
The well-known Maine scientist, 
Bill Moriarty, who is a great hunter and 
“the 
Kjelman of Madison, Wis., to officiate as handsomest, most forlorn looking critter 


* search of*game. 
‘the northern Eskimois' that. he is um-/ 


| memory for future use, 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT. DOB 
vO PROVIDD SCHOOLS. ~ 


« : 
Reindeer Imported from Siberia to 
Aid the Natives in Securing a. 
Livelihood.—Anununl Gathering te_ 
to Await the Supply Ship. Mi 


LASKA, so far as the popular’ 
A notion goes, is almost. an un-— 

known territery. It ig for that 

very reason unusually interesting. 
Aside from the reports issued by the’ | 
j; Government there is little information | 
j avallable regarding that region ‘of ice | 
j and snow. The latest document bearing | 
on this subject is the report on educa- | 
j tion in Alaska, sent out by the United © 
| States Bureau of HWducation. It is for; 
| the year ending Jurxe 80, 1892, and was)! 
prepared by the General Agent. in that | 


is between 8000 and 10,000, Of this num-=- 
ber 1984 were registered in 81 schools. 
The Government . supported 16 day | 


} contract schools, with an enrollment of 


} 1186, were supported jointly by 
the Government and the missionary” 
j Societies of the. Presbyterian;  Mo+) 


ravian, Episcopal, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, and Roman: Catholic 
churches. In the contract schools bes’ 
sides the day pupils were 348 industrial | 
pupils. These latter were ‘clothed, 
housed, fed and taught. The | boys’ 
learned shoemaking, house building,’ 
furniture. making, cdopering, baking, | 
gardening, and the care of cattle. The: 
girls. were, taught cooking and other” 
household arts. About $30,000 was. con= | 
tributed by Uncle Sam for these con- | 
tract schools, and over $68,000 by» the 
missionary societies. Such, in brief, is 
the statistical, statement from Alaska, | 
There are, however, many incidents of 
life in the»schools and at ‘the stations 
along the coast which. possess a. 1o— 
{mantic interest. A man never realizes | 
| the magnitude of the power ‘which (a' 


| he gets away into some such: region as: 
the Russian purchase .and’ finds: him- | 
self the victim of circumstances which 
-eannot be altered by statute: law or 
} political machination. Tf he is’ the vie=~ 
| tim of violence no one. is, ‘there, to) 


on record, to be reported. a-year or tw 
r at. Washington, Pepa 
It is not an<entirely roseate’ pictu e. 
which is drawn by Dr. Jackson, and, ) 
after reading it, a person begins to @, 
preciate the sacrifice’ which the:»mis-" 
sionaries and teachers ‘make who go ito” 
Alaska. The native’ Eskimo, to begin’ 
with, has a prejudice against schools, 
and the sorcerers of) that race use. 
their influence to keep :the children” 
away. Then the majority of these peo= > 
ple are kept busy either hunting or fish-— 
ing to provide a. supply of food. The 
caribou. often migrates far into the in-) 
terior, and the hunter must tramp long , 
distances over fields of ice and: snow in’ 
One. eharacteristic of. 


n 
anything to, 
and conse-- 
quently does: not make a. brilliant) 
‘scholar at once. His idea is, contained» 
lin the expression ‘‘to-morrow will: be\” 


| another day.” In spite of this) ten” 
‘dency to procrastinate the Eskimo at- 
to have a desire to | 


accustomed to .commit. 


Point Barrow seenr POF 
ak fons f the great hin=_ 


‘tives is the liquor smuggled in by a 
: greater portion of. 
fl opposed to the in) 

r, ‘but there are. 

ins who elude the. 
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Ba SWEDISH EVANGELICAL UNION« MISSION,: YAKUT. aT. 


LSS Soe eco i nae 
wue officers) and deal out a bottle |! the influence of the tear 

Bee, and there for the purpose of in- jrregular in attendance. owing. to the 
| dueing trade or something worse. necessity of securing food, — det 


_ A striking illustration of the depress-: 
“ing effect of being alone in ‘such a 


The Bethel boarding 1 ig, a 
; Moravian ce, 4 Hae “Hi, is 
| buck aa teacker. Hach punil ie provided 
“contract school. For some months he was | 
ithe only Wnglish-speaking person in,a/ 
“wide section of country. In the spring | 
99 a native family that had been | 
00 miles to a’ trading post re-| 
ed, bringing with them a-dog that 
would obey commands given in Eng- 
lish. The loneliness had: heen: so great) 
we r. Lopp would visit. that ‘dog 


ier a 


lay for the companionship of) 


Buits’ of clothes, a fur cap, a pair of 
The diet at table consists ef dried 


salmon, frozen fish and game, "bread, 
ea, Sugar, beans and salted salinon, 


go to the mountains and trap fer furs,. 
This gives them experience and helps. 
them earn a portion of their living 
Metlakahtla in southeast Alaska 


ishing under the care of the “vetéran ” 
| missionary, William Duncen,,~Phere - 
|} are 100 neat frame houses in. the vil- 
|} lage, The output of the salmon ‘can- 
|| nery: for the year was 6000 cases. Tho. 
|| place also contains a saw and planing; 

till, ‘which. turns. ott. alle thie lumber 


of the place: 
full realization of the missilonaries’ 
dream of aboriginal restoration. The 
|| church is avonieaturaltys: pretentious 
| and can seat 12090 persons: It has a 
| belfry and -gpire, vestibule, gallery | 
across the front, groined arches and) 
ulpit carved by hand, organ and choif, | 
russels veep in. the aisles, stained 
glass ‘windows, and all the appoint-| 
menis and embellishments of a first- 
class sanctuary; and it is wholly native 
handiwork, The dwelling houses are 
neat and attractive. They have in-| 
closed flower gardens and macadamized 
sidewalks ten feet wide along the entire 
street. The women weave cloth for gar- 
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6 animal that had onoe heard. the 
iglish language. Last season a bell 
' provided for this school, which 
tiy delighted the people, In Octo. 
‘ber, however, the teacher’ was waited, 
upon by @ sorcerer, who requested him 
not to ring the bell, as the spirits in- 


ments, 
in modern garb.”’ 


, Ties of publi ona 


from $720 to. 
Government. ap 


seal skin mittens lined with. wool, “and \ 
two er thre pairs ef fur boots per year. | 


In the spring the boys are allowed to’) 


isi] 


needed in that vicinity. A tourist says | 
‘“Metlakahtla.is truly the 


and the people dress ‘tastefully 


plic schools in the | 
Alaskay the popu- 


at the expense of the school with two | 


i] 
| 
| 
44 
{i 
| 

j 

} 


4H 
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|| described as'a model settlement, flour- 4 


| 
1 
| 
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sh 


Ka jak 
a reek 


“this point a flying trip was nm 
Michael, where the teache 
aries and-traders along the 
river’ were ‘waiting for 
vessel and supplies from 

CRS 2) 


tivity... 

central Alaska ar ed he 

shipment to market, and the pro 

and trade goods of civilization f 

coming’ year are brought up fo 
n the interior. It. 


‘gathere 


can locate it on the map, It 4 
miles up the Yukon, near Forty-Mile 
‘Creek, and has no competitor within a 
thousand miles. Jack McQueston is 
Postmaster, at a salary of $3 a year. 
The mail arrives once or twice a year. 
MeQueston raised nine tons of turnips | 
in 1891, A frost early in August ‘killed | 
the potato crop. The placer gold min-— 
ing in the vicinity of this trading’ post 
yields $75,000 worth of gold dust each 
‘season. .Mr,' Jackson thinks it would 
be money well expended to open up a, 
trail from the coast at Chileat to the 
head waters of the Yukon, and give the 
hardy miners a more frequent mail. 
Attention was called in these columns~ 
a few months ago tc the fact that the | 
Government was importing reindeers to | 
| Alaska from, Siberia. This was done to | 


revent starvation among. the native | 


skimo, who were beginning to suffer | 
for lack of food. Dr. Jackson lande 
the first domestic reindeer on the. 
American continent, at Port Clarence, 
Alaska, July 4, 1892.A few days before 
he had selected a site for this first and 
central reindeer station. A piece of 
driftwood was set in the ground with & 
/barrel at its base as a signal for ships. 
To this was nailed the, American flag. 
A tent was borrowed from. mis- 
sionary at Cape Prince of Wal and 
another was provided by Capt. Healey 
of the Bear. upplies and goods were 
then landed; Port Clarence, which was 
known as Kaviayak Bay, was explored | 
by Capt. Beechy in August, 1829, and 
was named after the British Duke of 
Clarence, The Bay, in extent, is about 
12 miles from east to west, and 14 miles 
from north to south. The > northern 
and eastern shores of the bay rise from 
the sea to the mountains. Along the 
Seashore are numerous. lagoons 
and small Jakes which, in their 
Seagon are covered with numerous 
wild fowl, At the..extreme eastern 
end two @x-- 


shores, inolosin ye 
the east 


a 


"Neus 
feet 


38 thro 
the north are about a t 
water ponda, or small lales, 
deer station is. at the extrem 
gorner of Port Clarance, n 
upon a 


eg aioe: 
ery ng obse 
ational holiday. Fhe if 


re feet ti 
n th ‘ 
ters ,b 


| morning, 
| made to Siberia, 


ye 
reindeer, 
||; emote schools and hunting for bears 
‘that turned out to be Eskimo, illustrate 
‘} what thrilling adventures the Arctica 
| explorer encounters, Without some 
, Such service as that afforded by Gov« 
‘ernment vessels and agents, the busi- 
ness. interests in Alaska could not be 


een, effected in that region within a 
Beene The public schools and. the 
|] missionary schools have 
| established, 
i habits of the Hskimo would 
-nently successful, As. the matter stands 
i fair proportion of these boys in bear- 
eee and girls, too, are learning the 
Hinglish language and the elements of 
| Civilization, Apparently there is a fas- 
|; Cination about the business of a trader 


been 


|) has spent the best part of a. lif 
buying furs and other spoils of the go 
| ter... The 
are his customers. It is a 
i{esome of the white people who 

| Sive way to the Portia eal Tone Beene 
pand become insane... Hvery station in 
; life has its perils, but the dangers of 
| the Arctic region seem especially. diffi- 
cult to escape. When once a teacher is 
| left behind with his store of supplies 


be reached by the shi i 

( > ship of the white 
man. It is a. self-sacrificing Sane oe 
\ pen, end women who settle in. Uncle 
j Sam's territory of ice. Where several 
teachers or missionaries are located at 
oe point life. passes: more pleasantly. 
entalee ladies who go out as teachers 
ca) laska seldom, probably never, fail 
oF an offer of marriage. One instance 
iS noted. Dr. Jackson says that upon 
i Se from Sijisria. in August: he 
eg that Mr. Lopp. the teacher at 
Cape Prince of Wales, and Miss Kitt 
predge, who had arrived hut a few weeks 
betore, had justbéen married, and had 
‘gone down tothe reindeer station in 
|a umiak on a wedding tour. 


}viage ever celébrated in . ¥ 
‘and west of St. Michacl. oe "OTe 
Strikes i 


jain hah may occur almost anywhere, ag’ 
indicates. When ~ St. Michael 
reached in September the eye tes P. 
B; Ware was found on the stocks, be- 
ing built for the Yukon river trade. 
The workmen, who had been. brought 
up from Puget Sound, had struck for 
higher wages, and the work was at a 
| Standstill. The company. building the 
Steamer had on the beach in a canvas 
} house $75,000 of *g00ds ‘and supplies for 
‘the miners at the headquarters) of the 
Yukon river, all.of which was in great 
danger of being lost. On account ‘of 
these things and the lateness of thse 
Season, the men in charge very natural- 
\Iy ‘sought assistance from the revenue, 
eutter, Capt. Healey sent to their aid 
eight men of his crew, the’ carpenter 
and the assistant engineer. Two of th 
ssengers volunteered assistance, “an 
} in nine days the steamer was launched. 
m round» numbers,’ Dr. Jackson 
travelled. 17,000 miles on that trip; in- 
eluding the return to Washington. No. 
| doubt’ the pleasures of such a, journey 
are largely in the retrospect of a task 
successfully performed. However that 
may be the work of the Government in. 
the interest of Alaska, and particularly 


especially valuable, inasmuch as i 
/ gives to more favored ‘citizens of the 
nited States a knowledge of the Rus- 


‘Bian purchase and. its resources. 


and then another trip wag 


/. Mr. Jackson’s account of his experi- 

nees on the Bear, running up and 
| down the coast, searching for more 
rescuing an abandoned ves- 
#el, racing in front of icé floes, visiting 


roperly managed. A great change hag | 


safely 
and but for the roving 
be. emi-~ 


in that land of ice, for many a. maf, | 


miners and fishermen also | 
; terrible | 
thing to be alone in such a country, and | 


ij there is no certainty that he wil! again, 


u Th 
| believed to be the first Christian mae 


are supposed to be an - | 
tendant evil of civilization, but Pn it | 


neident of ‘the voyage of the Bear | 
“was. | 


that of the Bureau of Education, is | 


; The WOK i | 


ul iee 
| pine ih 


Tanroucn the effgrts¥ot Dr. Shel- | 
on Jackson, who Igas had charge of. 
the Government schools in Alaska 
for many years, a herdof over 700 
reindeer has been transported from 
Siberia across the Behring Straits in- 
to Alaska, and they are reported to 
be doing very well. More than 200 
fawns were born last year. There 
used to be large herds of wild rein- 
‘| deer on the moss-coyered tundra of 
| Alaska, but they were all extermina- | 
ted years ago, and the walrus, whale | 
and,seal, which have since supplied 
thg’ natives with food, clothing and 
| fgel, are getting very scarce. 


Ui Cec. 
Phi le cletfitecre, Fo 
tt LI ee 


; 


athe. : 

we'By the time, Alaska ts ready for settle- 
| ment its resources will probably be much 
fimproved, which is far better than to 
|\have a great wave of immigration to 
| destroy them: The Siberian reindeer taken 
jto Alaska are inereasing rapidly, and 
this domesticated animal will be an in- 
yaiuable-help to settlers. If the waste of 
fish and game along the coast could be 
stopped the big Territory would be in 


or ae age 
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Reindeer and E 


\, 
aucalgy: men 
Education in the United States is on¢@ 
more promoted, and the value of the BY 
reau of Education is again illustrated 
Number 215 of the library published by th® 
bureau ought to bein every household an 
in every schcolroom for the purpose of de 
| onstrating the indispensability of the burea: 
and its comprehensive scope. This a 
ume contains the report of the Rev. SHE 
|| DON JAcKSON, D. D., General Agent o 
Education in Alaska, on the ‘Introduce 
tion of Domesticated Reindeer into Alaska,’ 


| 


tion seems to have escaped the masters 0 
pedagogics, butit was diseovered”>y Congress 
| two or three (years ago and is regarded in’ 


Lats at L he 
the bureau as a primal, self-evident truth. 
Senator TELLER of Colorado was an en- 
thusiastic advocate of reindeer for Alaska, 
and the reindeer station has been named 
after him. Lapps have been imported for 
the purpose of educating the reindeer and 
teaching the natives how to use them, In 
September, 1893, the educational  rein- 
deer herd was’ 346 strong. The natives 
take a great interest in them, and 
even the dogs for the most part respect the 
burean’s wards, and do not molest them. 
Only five dogs had to be killed by the herd- 
ers. In short, reindeer for educational pur- 
poses are a better risk than sheep. The 
Alaska reindeer are bought in Siberia, but 
since Capt. WAGNER gave the Siberian na- 
tives some whiskey in part payment, they 
have refused to. sell reindeer to our Govern- 
ment unless it will include liquor in the 
barter. This the Government will not do, 


| 


f 
| 


eruited unless Congress 
te persons, not Eskimos, from tradin 
r. “If liberal appropriation: 
‘om Congress,” says Dr. JACi 
vein of the Government 


ks 
tion and ‘distri wt 


The connection between reindeer and educa, 


Wt” eae 
‘go fo 


:mend, tation fo 
propagation and cultivation of reindee 


be established at Port Clarence. But such 
station would be under the supervision of 
“the Department of Agriculture, whereas the 
‘education of the reindeer properly belongs} 
to the Bureau of Education. If Congress; 
adopts Dr. JAcKson’s suggestion, the experi- 
ment station should be under his direc ti 
The great work of reindeer education must 


Hit 2t 0-22 LEIS— | 


and the educational herds cannot be re- | 
prohibits  pri- |.) 


| 


un 


not be split up. In fact, a Government 
Reindeer College ought to be founded. AS 
A large part of Dr. JACKSON’S volume is 
occupied by the report of Mr. MINER W), 
Bruck, the superintendent of Teller Rein-) 
deer Station. He finds that there is plenty” 
‘of moss for the reindeer in Alaska, This, 
/will be a blow to the bureau. The task of} 
| educating the moss to grow would have been. 
grateful to the thinkers of that institu- 
tion, The health of Mr. BRUCE’s pupils is 
excellent, but in some respects they are 
fragile, ‘‘ Their flesh is easily torn, the bones, 
of their legs break almost as easily as pipe. 
stems, and their spinal columns will not, 
bear the weight of a few poe if suddenly 
placed upon them.” Their horns are liable 
to get broken, and they are generally sense 
tive and delicate, in spite of their capacity 
of enduring cold weather. In time, doubt 
less the Bureau of Education will teach: 
them to be tougher. An important event im 
Alaskan education is thus simply deseribed, 
by Superintendent BRUCE: i as |} 
“Phe birth of the first fawn occurred on April 1.) 
One of the herders came into the schoolroom during | 
the session, and suddenly made known the fact, and 
the announcement of the arrival of a new paby would 
not oceasion more joy among the children ing whits 
family than was evinced by the little Eskimos. They 
seemed to lose allinterestin their studies, and, whem 
dismissed, a number of them walked out to the herd. 
My firss impression was that it wasan ‘ April Fool? 
joke sought to be played on me; and f did not enthuse 
much over the news on that account, until the report 
was verified when the children returned. It proved 
to be true, andI concluded to christen it April fool, 
honor of the day of its birth.” ; 
/ April Fool died, but sturdier success 1 
| came. and reindeer education still live 
(Superintendent BRUCE records his convie 
tion that ‘! the successful milking of rein- 
deer cannot be accomplished until they be- 


| 


Fi 


sition, and thoroughly domesticated. by, 
feeding and handling.”’ He had not learned | 
to milk a reindeer at the time of his report, 
but he may acquire the art during the press 
ent long winter session at the school. Hi oa 
favorite sled team is called ‘‘ Thomas an 


, Jeremiah.” 


a 
We mention these facts on’ 
account of their importance to education, 


Every educator will derive instruction from 


Mr. BRuUCE’s first drive with reindeer; 


“The proper position to assume before mounting 
sled is to have it drawn up on the right side of the o 
deer, the driver to hold that one by the hea 
and when he is all ready let go, and by lifting w his 
right leg and dropping down at the same time, 8 
pretty apt to find a seat on the sled, for no 
does he let go from the deer he is holding than o 
they go. : Te 

“TI got thus far in the preliminary exere 
right, but in a moment I did not know whether 
on the sled or not, being conscious only of 
jerked along at a furious rate, and clouds of 
hurled all aboutme, For some moments 1k 
seat, but suddenly a frozen snowdrift was ¢@ 
tered, when over I went, and was dragged thro: 
drifts and over frozen heaps until the deer fii 
stopped from exhaustion. 

“Ags soonasI got upon my feet I took a view o 
surroundings. I was completely covered with Oy 
and just over my right temple there wns a stingh 
pain, caused by being struck with ohe ef the ru 
of the sled. Ylooked toward the stat‘on to see if 
one was coming to my rescue, and saw when ap j 
| to be all the natives from the village we tent 

| andIthoughtI coulda hear them Jaughing, | 
tled it, and when the deer were ready IL was re 
also, and over my leg went and down I dropped, : 
off we went again with a jerk. : é 

“This time the deer made for the direction of 
|| tundra, and when we struck it,I felt as if then 
| moment would be my last. At first the sled r 
|| one) runner; then a slight turn made by the 
“threw it over so it ranoon the other; then 1p to 
ve forward, the bows striking the feet of the 

by this time were as badly frightened as 
nacelle into viay, and for 


come used to the process in a standing po- 


ow easily they co et x 

dragged through snowdrifts watt 

SE epiaaten Thad got thoroughly worked up, and ! 
eup my mind that I would either conquer my 


ately” ther spurt. They appeared as. fresh 
lat rip fica took geval over to the beach, the 
res of which were lined with drift logs of all sizes. 
was a course of about three miles straightaway, 
and as we went bumping against one log and jumping 
ver another, at a furious gait, I felt that if my neck 
not soon broken my legs would be. I managed to 
p the sled right side up until we had gone about 
e distanee, when the deer gradually slackened 


abits and Customs of the Eskimo.” 
bits and customs of the Eskimo are 
ts, we may be sure, of deep concern to 


‘that future years will see the boundless 
i Axetic Alaska overflowing with these beauti- 
8, and that they will always exist as living 
ts of your efforts in a most righteous cause.” 


us Scandinavian citizens of the United 
s, and a list of names of the native 


Ss 
‘'Neviaksah ah look, = gS 
‘Owing nah rock, “ Se 
g Ig du tah lik sy } 
K 00 yuk. 


' Shak toa lik.” 


must not conclude this too brief notice 
icteristic publication of the Bureau 


maps of Alaska and Behring 
and many illustrations which will 
rther increase its preciousness to the 
bo We need only mention ‘“ Hoist- 
on the deck of the steamship 
Hye sy zs ae 
mo schoolgirl taking lessons. 
Drying fish,” and “ Descend- |) 
untain with adog team.” bhi 
sider that this work, of such interes 
ation, is published at the expense of 


es us to lean that in printing o 


Domesticated Reindeer into Alaska,” 


ey SHERIDAN 


skimo doggerel quoted from the 


/ 


i A 


| is inconceivable that Re 
i knowingly make the bure 


| indecent literature. { 
All the same, ‘if you see it in the Sun 


Friday last an extract in the} 
inguage from the Rey. Dr. SHEL 
ON’S treatise on the ‘ Introduc- 


tly and therefore innocently | 
hocking offence against the 


} present winter, but this is not likely, 


ee ee ee 


| Wehave said quite enough on this un- |) 
|| pleasant subject. It seems to us, however, | 
highly important for the good name of the. 
Bureau of Education, so called, that Con- |, 
gress should investigate promptly this | 
astounding s 


candal. _ 


me 
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OMETHING DARK IN THE SUN, | 
In its editorial columns, last Friday, 
the New York Sun. printed an article of i 


considerable length under the caption o 
“Reindeer and Hducation.” 


by the national 


This publication is number 215 of the 
bureau’s library, and a considerable por- | 


tion of it is devoted to the report of Rey 


Sheldon Jackson, general agent of edu- 
cation in Alaska, on the introduction of 
domesticated reindeer into that terri- | 
tory. The Sun reprinted from this re- 
port a five line doggerel in the Eskimo 
Yesterday the paper mada an 
apology to its readers, because it had | 
been informed ‘“‘by eminent philological | 


language. 


authority” that the doggerel was “un- 
translatable into English fit to print in 


any respectable paper.” The Sun then | 


tries to shift responsibility for commit- 


tinga “shocking offense against the public 
morals” with this additional whack at 


Jackson: 


It is hard to understand h 
fessed expert on Alaskan mannets and litera- 
ture as Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, could haye 
been unaware of the Significance of the ex- 
pressions which he furnished to the government 
printer at Washington. On the other hand it 
v, Dr. Jackson would 
au of education at 


Washington the agent for th 


it if so,” and for that reason the Sun 
should now what anything is before it 
prints it. RAS 
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“Tor REINDEER IN AUASKA 
The third annual report of Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, General Agent of Educa+ 
tion in Alaska, on the introduction of 
domesticated reindeer in Alaska, has 
just been issued by the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. ; le 1 eae 
As the reports are published nearly a 
year after they are made,, it is possible 


) 


that the agent’s conclusions may have 


7 ‘Reindeer, has heen 


been modified by the experience of the 


On the whole, Dr. Jackson and his 
assistants speak encouragingly of the 
eindeer project, A station, called 
midat elected, and a sm 


a is 


It waa a| 
Sarcastic review of a recent publication | 
bureau of education. | 


ow much a pro- | 


e dissemination of) 


} «nd returned by 


‘the canneries are said to be r. 
exterminating the salmon with 
Alaskan waters have abounded here 
fore. Under the circumstances the na 
tives suffer an extreme of poverty 
ean hardly be understood in a temp 
ate climate. On the Siberian sidé 
natives possess large herds of reind 
and live in what seems to ‘be compare 
tive comfort. u 

Reindeer Station was opened in th 
summer of 1992, Miner W. Bruce wai 
appointed the first Superinte: 
a Norwegian, William <A. -Kjelm 
Was employed last summer. Sey 


Siberian herders were engaged to 
after the reindeer, and nine nr 
boys were taken as apprentices, The 
first summer 171 reindeer were bought, 
which were increased by the dropping | 
of seventy-nine fawns in 1893, while 
twenty-seven of the original herd were | 
| lost from various causes. In the sum- 
mer of 1893 the herd was increased by || 
the addition of 124 from Siberia. The | 
first herd was purchased with private : 
funds, but an appropriation of $6,000 | 
was made by the Government to be |) 
expended last year. The reindeer cost 
from $4 to §9 a head in Siberia. The 
Government funds were quickly ex- 
hausted, and money wag again raised 
| by private subscription. Dr. Jackson’s | 
‘ plans last year were to give 100 head of | 
deer tO each 6] 46 following stations: | 
| The Congregati aalists at Cape Prince 
of Wales; the Swedish Evangelie Ny 
church at Golorin Bay: the Roman 
Catholic church on the Yukon river, 
and the -Presbyterian church at St, 
Lawrence Island, ae , , 


f}) 


| 


‘he report is a volume of some 200 |, 
pages, and is illustrated with photo- 
and native drawings, Mr. Bruce, 
frst superintendent, and Dr, Jack- | 
son have gone very fully into the de- | 
| tals of the work. There is naturally 
| much. irrélevant matter, as might be | 
| ©xpected from non-professional writers, 
| but the report’ ontains much valuable 

information. I Seems that the enter- 

prise has been very well managed. The 

Superintendent received about $45 a 

month and- supplies, and the herders | 

$00 a year. The deer required very lit-- 
tle attention except to prevent them 
being eaten by dogs and straying off. 
into the wilds of the interior, They 
sot through the two winters in good 
condition, at no time having trouble 
in finding plenty of food. They eat the 

Arctic Moss, pawing off the snow with- 

out inconvenience, This moss is very 

nutritious and grows in abundance. 

No matter how Severe the snow storms 

were nor how bitter the winds, the deer 

Scemed to suffer no inconvenience. | 
| Dhey searcely ever wandered away 
from the main herd. Once during a 
| three days’ storm a small drove drift 
away about three n les, but were an 

when t ; 


t 


[ graphs 


| | thi 


| 
{ 


no attempts to steal or kill the 


All in all the experiment seems to | 
‘promise success. To understand what 
it means to the natives one must re- 
member that this work is being under- 
taken in Arctic Alaska, where the peo- 
[ee have no farms, mines, fisheries 
“er good hunting grounds. There are 
hundreds of thousands of square miles 
| that afford excellent reindeer pastur- 
@ge, but which can never be utilized 
} for any other useful purpose. The whole 
1 life of the Hskimo in this region is 
passed in a desperate struggle for ex- 
| istence. He has now no domestic ani- 
tals save dogs. Reindeer, it was at 
| first thought, could not be bought 
from the Siberians and ivould not live 
if transported, but these notions have 
been proved to betmistakes. The rein- 
deer in life is useful as a draft animal 
‘and when dead every particle of his 
body can be utilized for foal and other 
|} purposes. The skins make the very 
best of clothing, and even the horns 
are utilized to some extent. They are 
‘easily broken to sleds and can travel 
at the rate of twenty to forty and even 
seventy-finlh miles a jday. A. family 
‘can be supported in comfort on a herd 
of 200 and can live on 150, With 500 
they can live in Arctic luxury, and a | 
ij-herd of this size is about all a small 
i! family can look after. In Lapland and 
Norway there are herds of many thou- 
sands, sometimes many as 10,000, the 
ij owners being very wealthy. 
| If the Eskimos can be supplied with 
} reindeer and taught to raise them suc- 
cessfully, they will be made as com- 
i fortable as is possible for dwellers in 
these terrible regions. Game of the 
kinds that have heretofore supplied 
them with food has been largely ex- 
terminated, and they must be helped or 
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REPORT ON TEXPERIMEN TS, 


| 


| Interesting Characteristics of the Animal | 
Are Shown and the Result of the 
Work Promises to Be Favorable 
—Dogs as Their Enemies. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States gen- 
eral agent of education in Alaska, las sub- 
mitted his third annual report jon the intro- 
duction of reindeer in Alaska. This report 
has just been issued from Washington. It 
recounts the incidents of the trip of the 
revenue-cutter Bear, in importing 
reindeer aud in establishing the experimenta: | 
station near Port Clarence. He says: 

“At the extreme northeast corner of Port 
‘Clarence, near Grantley harbor, and upon a 
‘small mountain ereek, is the place that I se- 
jected for : ‘ 
‘station. A few miles to the east of the sta- 
tion on Grantley harbor was the location of 
th eadquarters for this region of the 
| American telegraph espedition of 1865 


the beach, at the p 
ood A 


‘and material were sent to the station an 


ip 


. Healy again kindly sent’ his carpente 
sailors on shore to do*the needed work 
of placing the main station building in com- 
lete order for comfortable use. he whole 
ouse has double sides and double floor, with 
A large ‘lean-to’ was 


and 


tarred paper between. 


erected in the rear of the house for the use 
|of the herders. 


Eskimos as Apprenticed Herders. 


“At the opening of the reindeer station in 
1892, Mr. Miner W. Bruce of Nebraska was 


BEAR MOORED TO ICE, 


‘appointed superintendent, and Mr. Bruce Gib- 


sop of California assistant superintendent. 
During the season four Siberians were se- 
cured and brought over by Capt. Healy, as 
the principal herders. With these were 
placed several Eskimo men, who were to 
earn the trade of herding reindeer. Upon 
the 80th of June, 1803, the ineumbeney of 
Messrs. Gruce and Gibson having terminated, 
Mr. W. T. Lopp of the American Missionary 


jassociation station, at Cape Prince of Wales 


|the first time. 


was appointed superintendent of the reindeer 
station. As he could not immediately. ‘re- 
nove from the mission station to the rein- 
deer station, Capt. Healy very considerately 
at my request detailed Lieut. C, M. White, 
United States revenue marine, as acting super- 
intendent, until Mr. Lopp could take charge. 
Being unable to sccure an assistant from the 
states, Mr. John Grubin, quartermaster on 
the United States steamer Bear, was allowed 
his discharge papers and made assistant 
superiutendent of the station. The four Si- 
berian herders during the simmer were re- 
turned to their homes and one of them, after 
a visit, retarned for a second year. With hint 
we secured three others who came over for 
Last fall nine Eskimo ap- 
grenticys entered upon a course of instruc- 
on. 


Thornton, missionary at Cape Prince of 
Wales, on the 19th of august, 1898, by two 
hoodlum Eskimos, the mission station was 
closed tor the year. Under the circumsiances 
Mr WPT 


Siberian | 


he headquarters of tn2 reindeer | 


4opp, who had accepted the posi- 
\tion of CUS eg ey ns haga at the reindeer station, 
felt called upon. to offer his services to the 
American Missionary association of the con- 
gregational church and return to Cape Prince 
of Wales in the summer of 1894, if it were 
‘thought desirable. In order to secure some 
Antelligent Nerwegian or Swede, accustomed 
|to the methods. employed in the care of 


“Owing to the murder of Mr. Harrison R. | 


Wnelish language fluently. 
Hnglish fairly well. He was born in Va 
‘in’ Finmarken; and as soon as he was 4 
enough was set at work herding reindeer, 
|which he continued until he was 22 years 
age. He was then taken up by a merean 
firm and for six years had experience in 
ing and selling reindeer and reindeer 
iuets between Alten and Kantetein and Kar 
ok, in Lapland. For the last three years b 
has been a resident of Madison, Wis., wh 
he has a family. ‘ 
Landing -f the Firat Reindeer. 
“The 250 replies were from Scandinavi: 
in the United States, who in their boyh 
had been brought up on the edge of Laph 
}and had served an apprenticeship in the herds 
ing of reindeer. With great unauimity the 
| wrote that there are no full-blooded Lapps 
the United States and that it was essentia 
to the success of the movement that a fey 
\fanilies of Lapps should be secured to do the 
jherding and also to give instruction to the 


| Eskimo young men. They also, with great. 
unaninity, expressed the opinion that the 


trained dogs of Lapland were necessary for 
\herding. hey further took the position that 
ithe Lapps have methods for the care of rei 
‘deer superior to the customs of the Siberians, 
/Upon the selection of Mr. Kjelmann us super — 
‘intendent of the station, I sent him at once’ 
to Lapland for the necessary Lapps and their 
\dogs. The reindeer fund of congress for 1$94 
‘being exhausted, it became necessary a 
lagain appeal to private individuals for $1 
to defray the expenses of seading Mr. Kj 
mann to Lapland and to pay the trarsporta- 
tion of the Lapps and their families to the 
‘United States. . eee 
| “During the summer of 1892 171 reindeer 
were purchased in Siberia and landed at the 
istation. At the time of landing at Port Clar 
lence two were lost by straying away. we Me 
Sie 


= 


were so injured by transportation from 
\beria that they died or had to be killed. « Dur) 
ling the year thirteen others died fror 
juries received while fighting, slipping up 
ithe ice, ete., making a total loss of tw 
seven. On the other hand, there has been 
gain of seventy-nine fawns, born in 
spring of 1893, leaving on June 80, 1898, 22 
reindeer in the herd. During the summer 12’ 
additional reindeey were purchased — 
| beria, of which 124 were safely lander 
the station, making a total, in Septe 
| 1898, of 346. During the winter the supe 
'tendent of the station trained twelve deer 
draw sleds, and with his two teams of r 
| deer made a successful trip to the 

| station at Cape Prince of Wales, sixty, mi 
| distant. ies 
/ ‘Whe presence of the herd attracte 


| great attention from the natives, and | 
ly a day passed during the winter tha 
gations did not visit and inspect t 
some of them coming from the inland é 
| 400 miles for that purpose. The herd is 
object lesson which has created a strong 
sire on the part of the natives for the t 
when they can have herds of their owr 
man at Cape Prince of Wales, who had 
Whalebone. to sell, offered to sell it t y 
captain of a whaler on condition that he 
would go over to Siberia and bring him a 
tain number of reindeer eae 
; Dogs Mave bur Little Trouble. 
“The fears that had been freely exprissed 
that the reindeer would be destroyed by 4 
native dogs were not realized. The herders 
| were armed and had strict orders to fire upon 
any dog interfering with the herd, and th 
to report the same to the superintendent, w 
had instructions to send-for the owner of- 
dog and compensate him for the los 
ing the entire year it became nee 
shoot. but tive dogs that. were 1 
with the herd. During the sledge t 
superintendent to Cape Prince of Wale; 
or three times he staked out the deer in 
neighborhood of villages with’ from 100. 
300 native dogs and in no instance wei e 
molested. Thus the. difficulties that 
anticipated in the introduction of rein 
into. Alaska: have one by one been met 


solved. 

“Tt was persistently said at the beginni: 
that in the. first place, owing to the super: 
tion of the Siberian natives, live deer cou 
not be purchased; in the second. place, 
the habits of the deer were such that 
could not stand transportation; in the ft 
place, that the environments in Alaska 
be so differnt from those of Siberia that 
would not thrive; and in the fourt 
that the Alaskan dogs would scatter 


/stroy the herd. Hach one of these objee 
has been disproved by actual experience ; 
now the whole subject resolves itself — 
question of time and money. If  libe: 
propriations cat be had from congre 


( 
aide. 


| work of introduction and distribution 


forward with great rapidity. If, — 
the appropriations are to continue smal 
success will be none the less sure, he 


| | four or five inches long, of a dark brown ‘color | 


| ee in) 


1 
' 


} deer to have a chorn broken off and. it is very 


j its -horvs or fragments only were left. 


} menced. to eer ont new ones as early as April 
J 


ESKIMO TENT, ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND. 


characteristics of the animals. He says: 
From Miner W. Bruce’s Report. 


“A full-grown reindeer—and they may be 
‘considered full grown at the age of 3 years— 
is about four and one-half feet high and 
“about seven feet long from its nose to its 
tail. One will weigh at this age, when in 
gcod condition, about 250 pounds, and will 
‘sirth about five and one-half feet. here is 
“little difference in size between a male and 
femule, but a gelding is a trifle heavier. 

“The horns of tne, reindeer, when full 
‘grown, measure about two and one-half feet 
from tip to tip, and there is but little differ- | 
ence between those of the male and female. 
‘ihose of the male are a little larger around. 
Sometimes there is a fan-shaped horn extend- 
ing from the. inside of one or the other, 
about a foot in length. If it has any special 
“use, such as digging into the snow for food, 
“we have never been able to witness it and if 
used by them when amid dense undergrowth 
‘we are unable to say in what manner, as 
this country is destitute of anything in the 
‘way of trees, except a few scattering alder 
and willow bushes of stunted growth. The 
horns of the J-year-old are usually of but one 
prong on both sides of the head, eighteen 
‘inches or so long, having a sprout or two 
on each two or three inches long. In the 
| 2-year-olds the horns are more fully developed 
aud jike other aninials there are cases where 
full growth occurs in some earlier than in 
others. Tt is a very common thing for a-rein- 


‘easily done. Indeed, by the middle of winter 
nearly every reindeer had lost one or both pe 
n 
two or three instances where a sled deer had 
lost one horn we sawed the other off within 
Rs Pcs of its head and it occasioned no | 


atin, 
Biot pee fein docs that had lost its horns com: 


7, and within a couple of weeks they were | 
and well covered with short fuzzy fur. All| 
‘deer shed their horns soon after spring comes 
and by the 1st of June the new ones are from 
e to two feet in length, being yet in the 
velvet, but .rapidly harden ay soon as the | 


} cold weather approaches, * 
aoe Markings of the Reindeer. | 
“The color of the fur of the reindeer is | 
varied. Perhaps the most common is the 


seal brown and when free from other shades 
is decidedly rich in appearance. The fur, for 
such if may properly be called, after it has | 
taken on its suminer coat is soft and glossy 
and about the length of that of the fur seat: 
When taken at this season if properly. dressed 
it sheds yery little if any at all.. The skin 
is soft and pliable and but little thicker than 
that of the fur seal of the same size. 
“Of the spotted reindeer perhaps the next 
pprettiest is that haying large white spots 
“amoung the deep brown, but of course this is 
a matter of taste. Occasionally one is found 
almost entirély white, or with white streaks 
extending lengthwise or around the body and 
sometimes with white spots of a uniform size 
‘wompletely covering the skin. Reindeer com- 
mence to shed their coats as soon as the 
snow begins to thaw in the spring and in a 
“short time they look ragged and have much 
the same slovenly appearance that domestic 
animals do at that season. 
“The method adopted by the natives in 
dressing sking is to first rub water all over 
the surface. Sometimes human urine is. used 
irstead .f water, but it does not appear to 
be the common practice. It is said that a 
| Shin dressed in this way closes more firmly on 
the fur, thus preventing its shedding; but. L 
haye discovered little or no difference be- 
tween skins dressed in this manner and 
where the water is used. 
“After the skin is wet down it is tightly 
roHed up and tied. Ia this condition it. fs 
allowed to go through a sort of sweating 


Hrocess for a day or two, when it is spread 
pon a smooth surface, and the native, sit- 
ting astride of the skin, serapes it with a 
sharp instrument until the thick substanve 
and fat are all scraped off. When the skin 
is thoroughly seraped it is rubbed with the 
hand until it is soft and pliable. Sometimes 
powdered stone is sprinkled oyer. the skin 
after being eraeee pats order to give it a 
softer ¢ rettier finish. 
Noes Bate skin was aft one time the 
common one used by) the natives: for their 
clothing, tents and eyera Tne else, but 10W 
the seal and ground-squirrel skins play an im- 
portant part, * ag 


~ 


/as soon as the 


fact that they find 


Fortunes in Suits of Clothes. 

“When it is understood that the proper 
clothing for a native to be dressed in con- 
sists of two suits, worn at the same time, one 
with the fur side to the body, the other with 
the fur outside, a pair of skin socks, a pair 
of boots and a pair of mittens, 
probably requiring ten skins, it will be seen 
that a small fortune, in the way Hskimos es- 
timate capital, is necessary to procure them, 
The price demanded by the Siberians for 
skins makes them a luxury. as they must be 
paid for in furs. and this will be more read- 
ily understood after reference to that portion 
of my report respecting the scarcity of fur- 
bearing animals in this country, * * 

“The noof of the reindeer seems at a glance 
to be too large for the auimal, in proportion 
to its body and legs, but when traveling in 
damp snow or where the soil is miry it is 
seen they were given him for a wise purpose. 
At the bottom they are as wide as a. good- 
sized steer’s and spread over 4 surface suffi- 
eient to prevent hini from settling down to 
any depth. It is known how useful an ox is 
in soft ground and how easily he can pull a 
load where a horse would give up in despair, 


and the same good purpose serves the rein- | 


deer in what appears to be a clumsy and 


awkward extremity to the delicately formed 


legs of this fleet animal, 

“One thing that struck me strangely when 
the first consignment of -reindeer 
ceived at the station was the quickness with 
which a small. bunch of them would get 
hack to the main herd after they had become 


- Separated, and this pecullarity, I am glad to 


the whole | 


was -re-:) 


quietly nlong when I, who happened to be 


aul 


the rear, heard my name called. and look 
around saw a native sitting astride of a light 
sled drawn by four dogs and they were com- 
ing toward us full tilt. The native was pull- 
ing on the line by which the sled was drawn, 
as hard as he could, but was powerless to 
hold them. Thesdeer suddenly started and it 
leoked as if it would be a matter of endur- 
ance as to whether we would be overtaken by 
the dogs or not. The dogs were so near us 
when they were first. observed that in a few 
jumps they were just behind my sled. TI 
thought I would rather risk an encounter 
with them than be chased four or five miles 
and then have to fight it out and perhaps be 
left wtih a team too tired to continue the long 


journey before us. I therefore suddenly 
wheeled them about and jumped to their 
heads. As the dogs came up the reindeer 


struck at them and I used my whip while 
the native pulled and tugged at the reins, but 
before we got them separated I had been 
thrown under the reindeer and did not get to 
my feet again until three of the dogs had 
hold of one of the deer between the fore and 
hind legs. 
Capacity of a Reindeer. 


“We finally got them separated, however, — 
and upon, examination I found the only dam- 


age done was a few mouthfuls of hair that | 


had been pulled off from the side of one of 
the reindeer, and after straightening out the 
harness we again 
none the worse off.for our little excitement. 
The reindeer became quiet at once and tray- 
eled twenty miles further that day without 
apparent fatigue. 7% 

“I will «state here that the dogs of the 
Eskimo are as a rule’ very poorly fed and 
us they get little food except such as is given 
| them by their owners, whose constant strug- 
| gle through the long winter months is to find 

food sufficient to sustain life, it can be imag- 

ined that their dogs would enjoy a feast of 
yenison with a relish. 7 : 

“During the last year we have pretty thor- 
oughly demonstrated the capacity of rein- 
deer, both as draft animals and as travelers. 

As packers or saddle animals we have not 

had time to experiment fully enough to as- 

certain what they are capable of dcing in 
this direction; but while I feel assured they 
are valuable for packing I am afraid they 


Te 


ae 
ry l fe ies Hy 


say, Seems to be intuitive. The reindeer were 
lauded on the beach, their feet tied with 
Straps wnd they were either lcd up to the 
level land back of the station or carried 
there and then set free. They no sooner 
found themselves at liberty than they started 
at a breakneck speed in whichever direction’ 
their dazed eondition suggested, After they 
had run a mile or so’ they gradually slack- 
ened their pace, and, after stopping to take 
their bearings, as it were, in which they 
sighted the others quiatly feeding, they slow- 
ly and euutiously approached them. ; 
“When all together, one of the herders 
could approach within fifty feet or so without 
occasioning any alarm or uneasiness. If a 
part of the herd got separated, as sometimes 
occurred through fright, afterthey had 
dashed off a mile or so with the fleetness 
of the wind and it looked as if a chase of 
several miles would have to be made to bring 
them back, if indeed they. were ever found, 
they would almost as certainly circle around 
and in a short time rejoin the rest, * * * 
Reindeer Attacked by Dogs. 


“The reindeer seldom wander around and 
will feed in one loeality for days. They eat 
awhile and then lie down and when their ap- 
petite aguin moves them they go to eating 
again and this may be said to be +hair only 
diversion from one year’s end to another, 
The females aré a little inclined to rove about 
toward spring, pa this disposition is quieted 

oung ones are born. 

“The Stberiang tell, 1m: reindeer are 
more easily herded their coun- 
try, which is doubtle 


| station is si 
‘ahead of snorher 


| fashion, 
a heayily timbered. 


‘use a whip to iid 
‘the reindeer with 
, d they x 


i an ordinary-sized man 
sitting astride of a reindeer woud nearly 
touch the ground with his feet and while 


the reindeer vould hok 
trouble he could not tra 
and ordinarily 
self, ; 
“A reindeer is at the right age to break to | 
harness when 2 years old He is most tract- 
able for breakinx when a gelding and the 
argument in favor cf horses heing better for 
work ifter they have been castrated will ap- 
ply to reindeer, although there seems to be 
no good reason why bulls could not be ef- 
fectively broken aud about as eusily handled. 
The same can Jdoubtiess be said of femuics, 
but perhans the cecasion. would seldom cc- 
cur when one of’ this sex would be required 
for work, and ber best sphere in life is doubt- 
less for breed’pg purposes. 
How the Animals Are Driven. 


“The favorite manner of driving deer amone 
the Siberians and the only liek HHL at the | 
ngly or two abreast. Driying one 

is symething our herders— 

know nothing of and althoagh gsne is 1 
T unmlerstand, among the Lap 
ers, I can see no advantaize in it, nnles 


1 bim up- without any 
vel faster than a walk | 
he would prefer waiking hiim- 


traveled is narrow. I 


rehen 


started on our journey, | 


- Boul eee 
eee LO ae aes 


ould in 
Is nsed quid the nail 
oose slipped ove: ose | 
‘forehead in front of the horns 
ece is passed back of the horns | 


Al 01 ¢ Not because a substitute has 
been found for it, for that is nor the case; not 
because the women foiks have no longer any oc- 


§ 101 , ( 
confined to the one in front. 


headstall, wid on the other end is a loop 
s@ enough to slip over the hand aud rest 
wrist. lhe sled is drawn by means 
rope attached to a strap which is passed 
he neck and rests on the shoulders. 


breast strap  e@»me 
a single tug which goes 
the right side of the deer, 
will thus be seen that the off or right-hand 
r trayels on a line between the runners 
he sled and the near or left-hand deer 
‘els eptirely to one side. 

| “In the case of young deer, 


‘haye hecome used to being drive 


or until they 
n, each wears 


to the ‘heels of the deer, or back when the 
tugs are drawn taut, according to the nature 
/of the road over which the deer are traveling. 
< : Now S's 6 Are Made, 

The style of sled used with reindeer ig 
very similar _to that used with dogs for 
ht loads. It stands about one foot high, 
hteen inches wide and eight or ten feet 
% The runners are made to turn up in 


t with, and a back-rest is raised. u 
hind end of the sled. The bottom o 


runners are three inches wide and are shod 
With bone taken from the whale. The bone 
| stitute for iron or steel and although heavy 
eo it slips over the snow quite 
smoothly. 

“The braces which support the runners of 
the sled as well as all the woodwork about it 
are fastened together with seal thongs. Not 
\. ee is used in its construction, but the 
thongs are so nicely woven and interlaced 
uround the underwork that scarcely a joint 
is loose and were the wood hickory or some 
jother good quality of timber it would be prac- 
| tically indestructible. But the natives have to 
‘depend upon driftwood for Syerything from 
which to make their implements, and it js 
| generally water-soaked or partly decayed and 
|as a result their sleds are constantly being 
broken. * * * 


ter, in which the capacity of reindeer for 
‘traveling wus pretty thoroughly demon- 
| strated, I feel that it is safe to say that, with 
good roads and the deer in good condition, 
| twenty-five miles a day for a journey of a 
couple of hundred miles or so is about what 
they are capable of doing. I do not think 
they should be urged on a journey of this 
distunce to a pace exceeding three or four 
miles an hour and this would give them an 
pporpunity to pick their feet and rest. 

“TI have heard of reindeer in Lapland mik- 
ing eighteen miles an hour and 100 miles a 
day, but I believe it is an extraordinary state- 
ment. They may be 
rate of eighteen miles an hour, or eyen 
thirty, but it would only be for a short dis- 
‘tance, and I doubt if, except under excep- 
tionally fine conditions, 100 miles could be 


4 Thirty Miles in One Day. 


“The longest distance I have _ made in one 
‘day was” about thirty miles. It was along 
‘the northern shore of Bering sea, where the 
ice was very rough, obliging us to walk the 


‘the rough places. Fully ten hours were cou- 


day, before I finally got them turned in the 

ight direction, they ran away several times 
and for an kcur or more wore themselves 
out and myself, too, in their efforts to get 
awav from me.” 
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ALEBONE A RARITY. 


Substance Has Almost Disappeared 


i 
| 


The rein’ 
ched to the right side of this headgear 


er a great many trials quring the last. 
n 


able to travel at the: 


has no commercial value, but is a good sub-, 


‘deer most of the way and pick our way over | 


How so as to act as fenders if an obstruction H: 
is on |) 


the. 


| 


1 


| 


| will wear suc 
whalebone. 


| oil, 


casion ta use pre corsets, for as long as they 
wretched things they will prefer 


.. The scarcity of whalebone is due to several 
contributing causes, Since the udvent of petiv- 
leum whaling for ofl is vo longer profitable, and 
the original whalers cruised both for bone and 
The substances were secured from two 
ditferent species of whales. The whalers sought 
oil first and hunted for bone on the “outside,” 


| Now there is no incentive to seek oil at all, and 


| Greenland and Alaska. 


a. whaling yoyage for bone alone is not a par- 
ticularly profitable business, cyeu though the 
price of the substance, owing to the scarcity of 


| supply, has gone up forty fold. 


Tn addition to the meagreness of the profit, 
the right, or bone producing waales, have be 
come Very timid of late. hey used to be found 
in great abundance off the southern shores of 
The advent of the bomb 
harpoon has made them tliid, and they are 
more difficult to locate than formerly. “What 
this fs true, it is only necessary to state that 


_ several whaling ships last vear eaptuted but 


one for their entire season’s take Gf whales, 
while some were entirely unrewarded. A cutch 


| of five whales yields a handsome profit for the 


venture by any one ship, and it is said that one 
will pay expenses, 


And while the whales are secking eolder water. 


and higher latitudes, men of an inventive turn 
throughout the world are busy racking theiz 


; brains for some substitute for the whalebone, 


As yet they haye not found it, although they 
have tried celluloid. finely split rattan, various 
metals and numerons other substances. Noth- 
ing as yet lit Upon possesses at once the lignt- 
ness of weight, elasticity and tenacity of the 
real article. 

Unless the non with ideas sueceed in finding 
the substitute no one can foretell what future 
generations of geutloman drivers will do for a 
good whip; and alas! what will womankind not 
suffer for a comtortable corset? 


MUSt Vemare~-—__ 


REINDEER IN ALASKA. 

ne difficulties in the way of improving 

he condition of the people of Alaska are | 
due principally. to the natural disadvan- 

tages of the country. Schools and missions 

established by the Roman Catholics and 


; Protestants are doing much to enlighten 


the natives, According to a government 
report just published, Alaska has a school 
population of from 8,000 to 10,000. Of these 
1,934 were €nrolled in thirty-one schools. 


: aes eee P 
"In sixteen day schools 798 pupils were sup- 


ported entirely by the Government. Fif- 


jointly by the Government and the mis- 
sionary societies of the Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Moravian, Methodist, Congre- 
gational, Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
churehes. About one-third of the pupils 


to the school year which closed in the 
midsummer of 1892. . 
} The destruction of the whale fisheri : 
had so far deprived the natives of Alask 
of the means of feeding and clothin ; 
‘themselves that the Government began 
lin 1892, introducing the Siberian reindeer} 
‘into this distant territory. This experi-) 
ment has been the subject of an inde- 


| —The Advocate tells the following story: 


} 
The {introduction of these animals i 
| the country has been a matter of g 
/ interest to the natives. Delegations f 
,all parts of the territory have visited t 
‘station, some of them traveling three and 
‘four hundred miles to see the strangers. | 
|It is urged in the report that there are. 
hundreds of thousands of square miles in. 
Arctic Alaska which can never be utilized 
| for grazing the domestic animals of the 
temperate zone; but that these lands are 
admirably adapted to the support of the 
| reindeer, The usual employments in j 
| which young men are being instructed | 
/in southeastern ‘Alaska — carpentering, 
shoe-making, blacksmithing, etc. —can | 
/never be practiced in the colder parts of | 
|the territory. ‘The only pursuit to which | 
| they can turn is the care of the reindeer, | 
{ 
| 


These animals can be trained to harness; 
\their skins are excellent for clothing; 
itheir meat is palatable; their‘ milk is 
‘nourishing, and can be made into cheese, 
and their horns afford material fo : 


(al. Chrra, AX. 
REINDEER IN ALASKA. 
Meh Io 1875 

Reindeer are now d success in 
Alaska, says Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
general education agent for Alaska, 
who has just come to the United 
States from Port Clarence. The 

_animals are thriving finely, and 

the Laplanders imported by the 

government to teach the Esqui-| 

/-maux how to raise and train the 

reindeer are succeeding well in 

their work. Two hundred fawns 
were born at Port Clarence last 


| spring, and there are now some 
‘six hundred and fifty reindeer in 
the herd there. Next January two 
herds of one hundred each are to 
be turned over to the natives. Dr. 


Salpe in bas use Baa the Jae even shen ‘| teen contract schools, providing instruc-| |Jackson thinks the successful in- 
‘wo value, exce or their | ,. ‘ : ; : 
‘hide. Sr : P tion for 1,136 pupils, were conducted troduction of the reindeer has 


solved the problem of what will 
become of the Esquimaux when 
all of the seals have disappecred. 
—WNorthern Christian Advocate. rm 


Fomc’y, n peeking the nee aug ae ane | in the contract schools received industrial 
reads been good we cou ave probably made }} : ; hie Se Tv. p | a hake 

‘ten miles farther much easier and in the | training. This report is a little slow in Aig Tesh CYTtau 
|Same time, It was a day following one in || r@aching the public, these figures relating 

|which they traveled twenty miles and on that ae hay is ae 


Philaclel Phu, Fe 
Aho {3. 16937 


| “**No whiskey, no deer.’ It is wonderful 


how ubiquitous the whiskey devil can make 


himself, no matter how out-of-the-way or 


remote the region. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 


the Government Agent of the Bureau of 


othing could be done with them: ‘No 
hiskey, no deer.’ ” 


ie 
| 


Pi eal i ne by the Rev. Sheldon pe Education for Alaska, in his report to the : 
, Bent OF education in Alaska: }Senate tells of th difficulti i 

thread and needle shop in Sixth avenne The reindeer station is situated at the ex- ; ; tae hat roy are ‘ 

pe Grmaas Cag ene ae ue Ni I Mredinmdrtheast eorner of Port Clarence) | ‘spa ped og Alaska s) Wiea) He ® 
hear Grantley hy \rbor, and upon a small eoge em pemtcenre them, he found " 

Ae ae SARE ET a a tra er had been there before him, ‘ 

jae ‘Stheria odie and in bargaining with them for deer had 4 

| ven out five gallons of whiskey. This @ 

d so demoralized the poor natives that be 
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THE PEOPLE OF ALASKA. 


Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson Tells About Their 
q Ways and Manner of Living, 

Last evening, in the Bowdoin Square — 

Tabernacle, under the auspices of the 

' Woman's American Baptist Home Mis~ | 

sionary Society, a lecture was given by 

Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D, D., United 

States commissioner of education for 

Alaska. Dr. Jackson was one of the 

pioneer’ missionaries to Alaska, having | 

had many years of experience in home 

! mission work, and received his appoint- 

ment from the United States government 

} in 1885, after he had succeeded in get- | 

ting Congress to give Alaska a goyern- 

yar } ment and school system. Since that time 

i 


he has helped to establish 34 schools 
‘there, and in 1890, finding that the people 
-of Arctic Alaska were being gradually 
4 reduced to starvation by the destruction | 
of the whale and walrus, he was instru- | 
mental in introducing, in 1891, the tame | 
} reindeer of Siberia into Alaska. 
In 1894 the first herd of 175 had in- 
creased to 700. 
i During the hour previous to Dr. Jack- 


son’s lecture an informal reception was 
| held in the vestry. where many gladly 
“seized the opportunity to greet the man | 
i who had established missions in the | 
| Indian Territory, in western Wisconsin | 
| and southern Minnesota, in Iowa, Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
| Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 
= and Idaho. } 
; His talk was filled with pleasing an- 


ecdotes and illustrated by stereopticon | 


views. He gave an account of Eskimo 
life, showed the interior of their houses 
and spoke of their manner of living, 


| ~ Their summer and winter modes of 
| travelling were also touched upon, and 


et an account of the different missions, | 
| their schools and ther work was also | 


‘| given, 


2) The Ih une é 
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‘their food supplies and of the introduc- | 
tion of the reindeer, which takes the | 
place of the whale’as an article of diet. | 


wtp nade ys. 69 | 


Method of Training the Natives—How 
~ @Phey Are Assisted—Laplanders 
; a F Brought Over. 

ayy . 4 


Jn its treatment of its Alaskan wards, the 


| | seemed not so valuable, the Alaskans have 

{ been left in comparatively undisturbed pos- 

| session of their original. home, while poor 

} | |Lo has been driven from place to place, each 
successive reservation taken from him as it 


United States Government has followed a omne in omnibus, can more successfully 


care for the animals during their introduc- 


has proved attractive to the greedy Ameri- | 
can.’ Yet somewhat the same thing has | 


been done in» the colder northern regions, 
‘When the missionaries and agents of edu- 
Cation were’sent to Alaska, they found the 
hatives a simple people, ignorant, but com- 
paratively. moral. and quite industrious, 
clothing and feeding themselves. by their 


MAI 
‘often trozen to death, either from exposure 


or by being carried away 
when out on long and fru 
what are to them the ne ries of life. 
The people of this region have been for sev- 
eral years in a.destitute condition and often 
have come near to starving because of the 
impossibility of ob.aining-food, however in- 
dustrious they might be. } 

After serious study of this problem, it was 
borne upon the minds of sonie of the more 
thoughtful Government officials that there 
was possibility in that cold climate for the 
establishment of a new industry, viz.: the 
training and use of reindeer, first by the 
Government’ and then by the people them- 
selves, and that in this way the Eskimo 
might be kept an independent people ‘and 
at the same time be brought into contact 
with more civilizing influences. 


THE REINDEER EXPERIMENT. 


oating, ice 


Years ago reindeer lived in Alaska; but , 


until within a few years none have been 
seen there, except in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. They are bred exten- 
sively just across the strait in Siberia, but, 
when the subject was broached to the peo- 
ple, the Siberians, as well as the Alaskans 
themselves, wére sure they coud not live 
op this side of the water. However, in. De- 
cember, 1890, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Gen- 
eral Agent for Education in Alaska, rec- 
ommended to Congress the appropriation 
of funds to place in Alaska a stock of rein- 
deer asan adjunct to the Government ag- 
ricultural schools. The appropriation was 
not obtained until the next year, but by an 
appeal to prominent secular and religious 
papers a donation of over $2,000 was made 
for the purpose. With this’ amount 171 
reindeer were purchased and brought over 
from Siberia, two white: men and, some Gi- 
berian herders put in charge of them,anda 
few native men taken into service to learn 
herding and care of the stuck. At first the 
natives were timid about accepting the in- 
novation, were sure the rein.eer could not 
live, etc, But the first winter passed suc- 
cessfully, and summer came with the herd 
greatly increased, and the Eskimos became 
as enthusiastic in favor of the reindeer as 
they had been in their opposition. An ap- 
propriution by Congress of $7,000 made it 
pos-ible to increase the stock by. purchases 
from Siberia, and to put up comfortable ac- 
commodations at the station, which made 
the position of a Government = reindeer 
herder an enviable one. 

This is the end the promoters of the idea 
have in view. They-want to make the na- 
tives feel that they can better their position 
by becoming ownersof reiideer. ‘They pur- 
} ose to take for instruction each year six or 
eight men. If, at the end of two years, 
these hive proved themselves reliable, they 
are tu be lent ten or fifteen deer each. From 
these a new herd isto be formed, with the 
herders to whom they are given as joint 
owners. Atthe end of three years they are 
to return to the Government the number of 
deer originally: lént them, after which’ the 
stock will be their own, It is also pur- 
posed to give one hundred head each to sev- 
eral missionary stations who have signified 


their willingness to care for them. In tuis | 
way the natives of various localities will } 


have an opportunity to become acquainted 


, with the usefulness of the deer. ° 


During the last year a Norwegian who 
has had many years of practical experience 
in herding reindeer has been placed in 
charge of the Government station. He was 
sent, previous to his taxing charge, to Lap- 


‘land, from which couniry he broughta 


Very different course than with the Ameri- | 
can Indians. Perhaps because their land | 


smail cotony of Laps, with their dogs, sieds, 
etc. These people, to whom the reindeer is 


tion into Alaska, and are better ‘for the 
work, than the Siberians. lt is hoped that 


they will be content to make Alaska their | 


permanent home, and as existing laws are 
making their.own .country somewhat un- 
comfortable for the Laps, there is a’ possi- 
bility of their emigrating in numbers: to 
Alaska, ‘ 

Theidea that the reindeer cannot live in 
Arctic Alaska has been proven to.be -en 
tirely false. In this part of the country the 


| brittle, green moss npon which they sub- 


aiches of whales, seals, walrus and fish, | 


‘The people of southern Alaska, where the 


. 
“ 


i 


temperature is mild by reason of the Japan | 


sist grows in abundance, and the snow, on 
account of the almost constant windstorms, 


does not settle deeply enough upon’ the | 
plains to make it.difficult for them to paw . 


through it in winter for their food. By ex- 


in this state | 
when wantea 
certained that 
‘feed content 


is hunts. for- 


eel taav’ they must 


- The reindeer can supp 


needs of the Hskimo and will pro 
tive investment for their people. 
of the deer supplies the two suits of cloth- | 
ing which are worn at the same tim3,’ the | 
summer or lighter skin being worn with the 
fur next the body, and the thicker, winter 
| skin with the furoutside, thus making a suit. 
| which is almost impervious to cold, During? 
| many years the Eskimo have been in hard 
| giraits for warm clothing, as: fur ‘animals 
have become very scarce in Alaska, a few 
red ib and rabbits being almost the only 


ones to, be found.’ 
A USEFUL ANIMAL. | 
> The horns of the deer furnish runners for | 
their long, low sleds, and can be made into 
spoons and many utensils of which the | 
people as yet know nothing. The hoofs 
make good glue, and when'the Eskimo have | 
Jearned: this it, will be another source of | 
revenue. The meatis fine, whiie from the | 
sinews the women. make a thread which 
they consider far superior to American Cot- | 
ton or linen for sewing skins, at which they | 
| are wonderfully adept. From the miik of 
| the deer, whichis very thick and’ creamy, | 
| the Laplanders make a rich cheese, which 
| they consider a valuable addition to their) 
bill of fare. : | 
Only the males are used as beasts of bur- | 
den. In this'capacity the deer fills. to the) 
best advantage the place of all domestic ani- 
mals in this cold climate. Their backs are 
not strong, so they can only carry such light, 
weights as can be placed across their shoul-| 
ders. For this reason they are poor riders, 
| But they can draw several hundred pounds 
onasled behind them, and have been known, 
to travel one hundred milesaday. Their 
pace is peculiar: usually acanter, but some- 
times a swinging trot, and at every step.the 
hind feet overreach the fore feet, thus mak- 
ing better speed than they seem to be doing, | 
At the Government station it was found that | 
in hauling oné deer would do the work of | 
four dogs, and in less time. For long dis- | 
tances they are better, as a great. amount of | 
food must be carried for dogs, frozen fish, | 
etc., while the deer can find almost all they ° 
want on the way. ’ 


- WONDERFUL ENDURANCE. 
Their endurance is wonderful. They stand 
severe co d and snow With apparent uncon- | 
| 
{ 


sciuusness, and in blizzards are not carried 
away by the snow and wind, as-catile*are. 
.Tney will sometimes wander away in the 
blinding snow, but as soon as possible will 
tind their way back to the herd. . This in- 
ystinctof keeping together in herds makes 
the task of the watchers a compara ively 
@asy one. ; 
By establishing these herding stations in 
connection with the Government schools, 
industry and education are united. While 
the children, are getting glimpses of a high- 
er civilization; aud ‘the women. are being 
| trained in the practical arts of cooking and 
sewing, the men will be put in the way of 
obtaining the means which will bring with- 
in the gvasp of future generations of Hski- 
‘mo the advantages, for lack of which their 
fathers were an ignorant, degraded people. 


AY k Suu, 
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| ‘The American miners who are working 
the gold fields along the Yukon in Alaska, | 
and spend a period of nine months between 

| mails, are desirous that the Post Office Depart- | 
ment shall establish a regular mail route from | 
the city of Juneau to the city of Forty-Rced, a . 
stretch of about 600 miles by the most prac- | 
ticable criss-cross route, and best traversible by 
postmen drawn by the Alaska reindeer, which | 
can travel at the rate of from ten to eighteen 
miles an hour in the good ‘season of the year. 

We sympathize with the hundreds of lonesome | 
miners on the Yukon, who must often long to 
hear from the loved ones at home; but we do not 
see how they can expect to get fortwo cents a 
letter which could not be carried to them for 
| less than $5. Under the circumstances, they 
| cannot do better’ than to chip in a portion of 


i 
! 


the gold which they take out, cateh a 
reindeer or two, and hire a contractor to. 
their letters between Juneau ana For 
Alaska seems to bea tolerable place f 
oem who like the cl ib 
ere has disadvan 
come withou 4 


fi 


Alaska tonight 
assis om 


Inalaska, whére-re-Will join the reve- 
| nue cutter Bear and proceed to Point 

beeps pad me government rein- 
2! 8s. e é i 

Siberia ae ear will cross over 
vo loads of deer, and distribute them 
mong the natives along the Arctic coast 
' Alaska for breeding purposes. 
_ Joseph Murray, special agent of the 
Alaska fisheries, goes north to enforce 
‘the laws relative to prohibiting camnery- 
men from setting fish traps and damming 
&treams, which unnecessarily destroys 
jJarge numbers of fish. Radical violations 
‘of the law have recently been reported 
‘to the department. 
| Among the important cases at Juneau 
to be called this term of court is the 
case of Adolph Meyers, late deputy Unit. 
d States marshal, who is accused of em- 
bezzling $2,000 of government money. He 
has been in jail for several months. He 
bas held several important Federal posi- 
tions in the territory. 
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| ESTELLE CLAYToN’s DEER, 


y Will Take Part in the Comie 
Opera, “The Vikings.” 


| They are half-grown, a buck and a 
doe, with budding antlers. They are’ 
| gentle and thoroughly broken to har- 
| hey were bought by Miss Estelle 


‘ton in Clinton, Ill., and are to be 
ployed in the production of “The 


ngs,” the comic opera which is to 
proaduced May 9, at Palmer's The-: 
Mm wae the benefit of the Actors’. 
_ Upon their strict attention to busi- 
ine 


7 


ac 
arda upon the scene. ; wes 
_ The deer were born in Illinois. 
|Their sire and dam came from Lap- 
| and about three years ago in one of 
| the séveral herds that have been im- 
rted with a view to training them 
usefulness in Alaska as they are 
| trained in Northern Europe. : 
PIt is not known that any of the 
| zoological gardens of the country owns 
a specimen, but several are owned by 
'fancy breeders throughout the coun- 
try. The success of their adaptation 
to American, even Alaskan, ‘climate 
fs still in doubt. but the two young- 
‘sters in New York are in excellent 
health, and of most amiable spirit. 
. They are stabled in West Twenty- 
Sixth street. with two horses and a 
mule. These familiar friends had a 
‘baa fright when ‘the deer stalked in 
esterday morning, but before night- 
ll they seemed reconciled to the 
Kimity of the strangers, — 


| Sw Yovk er CA 


REINDEER IN ALASKA. 
ri 


¥ 


a wo? Untold Facts Aboat an In- 
Hitherto Experiment, — 


“I \ 


ducation, who goes? 


purchase from, the natives | 


SS will depend the more or, less- 
eful appearance of. the Princess 


; h th Again, if, 
ould the reindeer bear ship transpor- 
m? Would there be sutlicient food for 
em? And would the Eskimo themselves 
ke kindly to the innovation? 


the deer? To-day every question has been an- 


-swered. The steamer Bear. after many days of | 


REINDEER IN HARNESS, 


bargaining, and only after the deer men had 

one through a curious ceremony of plucking 
at from the deer and throwing it to the winds, 
secured sixteen deer, which were turned loose 
on one of the Aleutian Islands after a successful 
transportation of a thousand miles in severe 

ales. The following year these were found 

y the Bear to be in good condition, with two 
fawns added to their number. Andas to food, 
it was found that in the interior of Alaska there 
was a great abundance of grass, and especially 
>f the moss which the deer partieularly affect. 

A Siberian reindeer harness is a simple affair. 
A strap of seal hide is passed over the deer’s 
shoulders, somewhat after the manner of a 
horse’s breast strap, except instead of having 
a trace on each side, one end of the strap is 

assed across the breast between the animal’s 
egs, and is fastened to a single tug on the right- 
hand side. When two deer thus harnessed are 
driven side by side, as is the usual custom, it 
will be seen that one deer is directly in front 


| of the sled, while the other is off to one side. 


No bit is used. Two straps are passed around 
the head, one in front and one behind the horns, 
and are connected by ashort strap. To the 
right-hand side of this headstall a single line is 
attached, having at the other end a loop 
which the driver secures about the wrists in 
such a way that in case of an upset, about all 


/he can do is to hold on to the lines and be 


jragged until the team is winded. The deer are 
guided simply by throwing the line to the right 
or left as desired.. The sled is the same as the 
Eskimo dog sleds. It is eight or ten feet lony, 
a foot and a half wide, and a foot high. The 
runners are of wood shod with whalebone, and 
there is a railing built around to hold the pas- 
senger or baggage in place. hg ees in 
Siberia the platform of the sled is built upon 
arched reindeer horn. The whole is tied to- 
gether, not a nail being used. 

Sometimes a team of dogs would attack a 


_deer team, butin that case the driver needed 


| suddenly alarmed. 


/ down while his wife milks. 


| three hundred 
|hungry wolf dogs near the herd. 


-and has not yet been determined under Alas- 


only to run to the deers’ heads to give them con- 
fidence, when they would turn upon their as- 
sailants, striking savagely 
fore hoofs. Sometimes the result of an attack 
would be a mad chase in which the dog teams 
were winded after several miles. But certain- 
ly the dogs were not so troublesome to the deer 
as to sheep in the United States, which is the 
more surprising, as there were upward of 
prowling, snarling, yelping, 
The gait of 
the reindeer is smooth, and the animal makes 
better time than it seems. It thrusts its nose 
out level with its back, and trots square, over- 
reaching with its long hind legs. It rarely 
breaks into a gallop, and then chiefly’ when 
It can travel as faust as a 
horse or faster, in spite of its small size, being 
not larger than asmall Jersey heifer. 

Milking has been tried at the station, but 
not with great success, and only after throw- 
ing the animal down and sitting on her neck. 
Eyen then it was deemed necessary by the Si- 
berians to adopt the natural method, which 
they did with seemingly great. satisfaction. 
Even in Lapland it is said that the deer when 
milked is always thrown, the man holding her 
( The m&& is very 
rich, like cream, but only about a pint, is given 
at a milking. } 

The Eskimos have taken extraordinary in- 
terest in the new herd. Natives have come 
three or four hundred miles expressly to see 
the deer. It is intended that capable young 
Eskimos shall serve an apprenticeship of 
two_ years and then be put in charge each of a 
herd of his own and sent to his own village, 
where he can, in turn, instruct others. But 
it may be necessary to keep the herd together 
longer than that, for four or five bundred deer 
are needed to support a family. Reindeer re- 
quire much watching, as they wander long 
distances for food, unless it is plentiful, an 
even, like the caribou in Newfoundland, per- 
form regular migrations twice a year. ‘The 
herd must, therefore, be watched by day and 
by night. A deer in Alaska will haul from 
fifty to seventy-five pounds besides a man, 
which’ is said to be.all they should be required 
to draw. The number of miles they oughtito be 
driven at a stretch’is doubtless overestimated, 


kan conditions, 


‘possess over do 


pnbogsial tom 


Finally, even if | | 
‘all these questions were settled satistactorily, | 
-eould the native dogs be kept from molesting | 


with their sharp. 


en 
ility of doubt, wit! 
giving employment and sw 


gloves, &c., and (in view of the extinction 
other furs) for carriage and sleighrobes. 
- But there will be yet another benefit. 
resent, communication with the outside wo 
is possible but once a year, and in winter not 
even the native villages can communicate w y 
; each other; so that a village or a ship’s ¢ 
would perish before relief could be sent for. | 
With reindeer, traveling so much faster tha 
dogs, a regular, say a monthly, post rou 
could be maintained with northern Alaska, 
The great whaling fleet which winters in the 
Arctic at the mouth of the Mackenzie River | 
|| could then communicate with their owners and > 
friends, instead of waiting for a whole year to 
report either their success or their safety. i 
n conclusion, it may be worth while to tell 
how the Siberian punishes his reindeer. He 
never beats it or strikes it when refractory, but_ 
simply throws it to the ground (which eh 
does by hearing his weight upon its back and 
pulling its legs from under), then gives it a 
good shaking, as much as to say, ‘You wil 
will you?”’ and then lets it up. 
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| THE TELLER REINDEER STATION 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Telephone 665 EIS oe 
/ 


The Teller Reindeer Station is most ¢ 
favorably located within one degree of 
_ the Arctic circle, and within a few hours 
sailing distance of Siberia, on the only 
_good harbor between Golovin Bay and 
| Kotzebue Sound, at Port Clarence. Port 
‘Clarence has the best harbor on the 
‘American side of Bering Sea north of 
the Aleutian Islands ; it is forty or fifty 
miles from Bering Straits, and forms a 
convenient stopping place for whalers 
before entering the Arctic Ocean. Here 
the whaling fleet gathers about July 1, 
to await the arrival of vessels from San 
Francisco with supplies of coal, pro- 
‘visions, ete., and to send the spring | 
catch of whalebone back before entering 
|the dangerous Arctic. As many as 
twenty-five whalers have been seen thus 
at anchor, awaiting the arrival of the 
annual supply ship. 
| The reindeer station, which is located | 
| at the extreme northeast corner of Port 
Clarence, near Grantley Harbor, and on 
/a small mountain creek, was named the 


_ Teller Reindeer Station in honor of Hon. 
Henry M. Teller of Colorado, who, as 
Secretary of the Interior, took a leading 
part in securing needed Congressional 
legislation, when the introduction of 
domesticated reindeer into Alaska was 
first agitated. 

The station was formerly established 
June 29, 1892, at ten o’clock a. m., sun 
time, by raising the stars and stripes 
and firing a salute with rifles, as the flag 
gracefully filled to the breeze. 

Mr. Miner W. Bruce, the author of 
the work on ‘‘Alaska,” now in press, was 
appointed superintendent for the first 
season, and four Siberians were secured 
as herders, and several Eskimo men were 
_ placed with them to learn the trade of 

herding. The first building was a dug- 

out, eighteen by twent;-four feet, formed 
of driftwood washed to the shore by the 
tides, or driven by the wind from the 

Yukon River. The party spent the first 
' winter in this habitation. During the 
_ summer of 1892, one hundred and seventy- 
one reindeer were purchased in Siberia 
and landed at the station, and later, large 
numbers were procured and added at 
| various times. Their presence attracted 
| great attention and scarcely a day passed 
) 

} 
| 


_ during the following winter that delega- 
| tions of mative Alaskans did not come to 

inspect the herd, coming even from as 
) far as three or four hundred miles inland; 
i all were anxious to obtain herds of their 
| own. As the first herd was purchased 
- by the government with private funds 
', contributed for the purpose, it was de- 
cided to give to mission stations of the 
various Christian denominations, a herd 
of one hundred reindeer each, to all who 
would receive and care for them. 

There were many difficulties in the 


' environments in Alaska would be so 
different that they would not thrive, and 
also that Alaskan dogs would scatter 
_ and destroy the herd. Actual experience 
has removed these obstacles, and now 


the enterprise complete success. 
Only those intimate with the daily 
| | needs of the Eskimo, realize what pros- 


' bring into their lives. The northern 


when their catch of these is small, before 


are entirely exhausted and nothing is 
left to sustain life. Then the women 
and children stand on the ice in the bays, 
shielded by blocks of snow piled high to 
protect them from the biting winds, and 


fish for hours through holes cut three or 
“St 6 oe oh hae s, 


way of introduction of Siberian deer into | 
Alaska, such as the superstition of the | 
Siberians which interfered with the pur- | 
) chase of live deer, and the fear that the | 


only time and money are needed to give | 


perity the success of this industry will | 


Eskimo depend for their natural food | 
upon seal, whale meat and dried fish, and | 


_ the long winter is over, their supplies | 


| reckless slaughter during the past cen- 


four feet in the ice; with ‘uncommon me 
good luck they can catch fish that weigh | — 
a few ounces. The men must venture 
out on the treacherous ice to the open 
waters and try their luck for seals. 
Should our government further, with 
energy, this wonderful industry-of intro- 
ducing and rearing the Siberian reindeer, 
it will in some sense have refunded the 
absolute loss of sustenance sustained by | 
the Eskimo in Western Alaska, through 


tury, of their food producing animals by | 
reckless whalers and depredators. With | 
liberal appropriations by Congress for 
the necessary outlay, the work of intro- 
duction and distribution will go rapidly | 
forward. But itis earnestly hoped that 
the government will retain absolute con- 
trol of the reindeer and their distribution 
for a number of years, and not allow dis- 
honest white traders to gain a foothold | 
in the business. 


OUR ANIMA 


OUR REINDEER 
EXPERIMENT 


By TAPPAN ADNEY 


HEN the United 
States Revenue 
Marine Steamer 


25th of May, 1891, 
an errand of more 
peculiar 


than that usually 


nual cruise to Beh- 
ring Sea. The pro- 


—_— 


“Bear” left Port | 
Townsehd on the | 


F 


she was bound on | 


interest | 


offered by her an- | 


ject which Captain | 
Healy was to assist in carrying out, in addition to his © 
duties as sole representative of the United States | 
Government on that far northern coast, was not only | 


for the immediate relief of humanity (for there 


would have been nothing unusual in that), but one | 


which might prove the means for the development 
of a barren tract of country equal in area to the New 
England and the Middle States, together with Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. This tract of 400,000 square 


miles, useless for cultivation, is the Alaska which | 


we purchased from Russia; but it must be remem- 
bered that its wealth, except for certain gold de- 
posits, and some timber in the southern part, lies 
along the coast. The possibilities of the barren 
interior, however, a moss and grass covered tundra, 
were certainly never suspected then, nor are they 
fully known now, by a large number of tolerably 
well-informed people. It is to Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, and the societies and gentlemen whom he 
interested in the subject, that credit must be given 
for the very first step in this direction. Dr. Jack- 


son long foresaw that the civilization of the Esqui- 
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maux of Alaska must begin in a more material way 
than many Christians are apt to think. It wasthe 
physical welfare of those people that needed the 
first attention of philanthropists. The Indians of 
Southern Alaska (which is the “ Alaska” of the 
tourist) had already, in a measure, been attended 
to. But Northern Alaska, the great northwest end 
of the continent, four thousand miles to the north- 
ward of us, and stretching so far west toward Asia 
that San Francisco itself stands on a meridian only 
half way between the Aleutian Islands and East- 


_ port, Maine—this Alaska was sparsely peopled by 


Esquimaux. It was seldom visited except by 
whalers and sealers, and even now but once a year 
is any representative of the government seen there, 
and mails are received and despatched but once a 
year. This Esquimaux population, living on the 

coast, subsisted on fish, seal, walrus, and whales. 

_Whenever there was a scarcity of these creatures, 
the winter following would be one of great hard- 

ship. In the fierce struggle for existence the race 
barely survived, and the population of Alaska has 
been steadily decreasing. At last the whales were 
driven away by the whalers, and sought compara- 
tive safety in the Arctic Ocean. The seals were 
driven off by the sealers, while inroads were made 
upon the once abundant walrus. The salmon can- 
neries in Southern Alaska commenced the exter- 
mination of the fish. Thus cut off from their nat- 
ural food supply, whole villages were swept away by 

_ starvation, as photographs of their bleaching bones 
and deserted huts testify. Dr. Jackson, as Super- 
intendent of Education in Alaska, foresaw the end 
that was surely approaching, and, fired with an 


intense enthusiasm, he interested ‘certain religious 
societies, which established mission schools at scat-9 
_tered points on the Alaskan coast; but he saw that, 
sooner or later, unless something better could be 
done, the Esquimaux must become mere pension- 


ers upon the government, a policy that, in the case 
of our Indians, has done more than anything else 
to retard the effort to make them industrious and 
worthy citizens. It was a happy moment, indeed, 
when a plan suggested itself that would solve the 
problem of the Esquimaux’s daily meal, and might 
prove as profitable to citizens of the United States 
as the destruction of whales and seals. It wasnone 
other than to introduce upon the barren tundra 


| the domesticated reindeer of Lapland, a country 


which, but for the reindeer, would be uninhabitable 
by man. He would train the Esquimaux to the 
care of herds which would furnish them with food 
and clothes and means of transportation. 
were many obstacles to be expected, some real and 
/some imaginary. Congress refused to give the need- 
ed help; then (as may be remembered) an appeal was 
_made through the public press to the people of the 
United States, and with two thousand and odd dol- 
lars thus raised, the first steps were taken to carry 
/out the plan. Nothing could have been, but for 
the assistance of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 


placed at the disposal of Dr. Jackson the service of 
the revenue steamer “ Bear.’ And when the final 
reckoning is made, it may be found that credit for 
the success of the undertaking will be due hardly 


-more to Dr. Jackson himself than to the hearty 


cooperation of the several Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, and of Captain Healy, the commander of the 
Beatie 

It was thought that it would be necessary to go 
to Lapland for the deer. In Siberia, only across 


the strait from Alaska, were Esquimaux possess- 
ing large herds of reindeer. But it was understood 
that the superstitious Koriaks would not sell live 
reindeer, deeming it bad luck; and having hitherto 
supplied the Alaskan Esquimaux with deer skins 
for clothing, they might also consider it bad policy 
to part with them. Again, it was asked, Would 
the reindeer bear ship transportation? Would 
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_ than to spend a few thousands to make them self- | ss 


i a dozen deer to draw sledges, adopting. the 


Sg DVe: sve: # ti . 
there be sufficient 
Esquimaux themselves take kindly to the innova- | 
tion? Finally, even if all these questions were set- 


tled satisfactorily, could the native dogs be kept | cept, instead of having a trace on each side, one end 


priation, and further appropriations being made | 
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reindeer harness is a simple affair. <A strap of 
_ seal hide is passed over the deer’s shoulders, some- 
what after the manner of a horse’s breast strap, ex- 


A 


from molesting the deer? In view of these uncer-|7 of the strap is passed across the breast between 
tainties, it was deemed wise, in the words of Dr. the animals’s legs, and is fastened to a single tug 
Jackson, “to make haste slowly.” To-day every) 9, the right-hand side. When two deer thus har- 


. bc q ” ; : ‘ ; : 
question has been answered. The “ Bear, after | nessed are driven side by side, as is the usual cus- | 
many days of bargaining, and only after the deer 


men had gone through a curious ceremony of | 
plucking hair from the deer and throwing it to the 
winds, secured sixteen deer, which were turned | 

loose on one of the Aleutian Islands after a suc- 
cessful transportation ofa thousand miles in severe 
gales. The following year these were found by the 


tom, it will be 
seen .that one 
deer is directly in | 
front of the sled, 
while the other is | 
off to one side. 
No bit is used. 


ane method in vogue among the Siberians. A Siberian |_ 


“Bear” to be in good condition, with two fawns 
added to their number. And as to food, it Was | 
found that in the interior of Alaska there was a\| 
great abundance of grass, and especially of the 
moss which the deer particularly affect. 

A station—named the Teller Reindeer Station, | 
in honor of the Hon. Henry M. Teller, the ex-| 
Secretary of the Interior, who has taken a leading 
part in all that has been done—was then estab-| 
lished near Port Clarence, forty miles south of 
Behring Strait, and three thousand one hundred 
and eighty-five miles northwest of San Francisco. 
Congress having now stepped in with an appro- | 


Two. straps are 
passed around 
the head, one in 
front and one be-. 
hind the horns, | 
and are connect-. 
ed by. a short 
strap. To the] 
right-hand side of | 
this--headstall a | 
single line is at- 
tached, having at 
the other end a 
loop which the 
driver secures 
about the wrists 
in such a way 
that in case of an 
upset, about all 


| 
afterward, deer were purchased each year ue 


placed at the station, together with several Siberi- | 
an herders, who were to take charge of the herds | 
and instruct the young Esquimaux in the care of | 
deer. Once again it became necessary to call upon | 


private individuals for money, on account of the | 
insufficiency of the Congressional allowance; the 
government seeming to think that it is better to 
spend millions of dollars for the support of paupers | 


he can do is to 


lines and be 
dragged until the 
team is winded. | 
The deer are guided simply by throwing the line. 
to the right or left as desired. The sled is the. 
same as the Esquimaux dog sleds. It is eight or 
ten feet long, a foot and a half wide, and a foot. 
high. The runners are of wood shod with whale- 
bone, and there is a railing built around to hold the 
passenger or baggage in placé. Frequently in 
Siberia the platform of the sled is built upon arched 
reindeer horn. The whole is tied together, not a 


supporting. 
It was evident at the start that the Reindeer 
Station should be in charge of some one familiar 
with the habits and accustomed to the care of deer, | 
and that he should be an intelligent white man. | 
Accordingly advertisements were inserted in Scan- 
dinavian papers, and several hundred replies were 
received, all agreeing that it would be necessary to 
procure native Laplanders, together with the trained 
dogs. A Scandinavian, Mr. William A. Kjelmann, SHEA 
has been made superintendent of the station, and | fall Deinguused: 


has gone to Lapland to procure a few Lapps and | pelosualss ay tae mi dees ee pages oN 
| team, but in that case the driver needed only to 


their families to act as herdsmen. | : ; 
run to the deer’s heads to give them confidence, 


It was natural to look to Lapland for trained | pa Id hej “ me 
herdsmen rather than Siberia, because it is in Lap- | iiptMbes ong Me yeas ck ue Sh ois 


land that the management of reindeer is understood | ‘78 savagely (with, theins wang foxe hoots jy ocaaan 
| times the result of an attack would be a mad chase 


_in which the dog teams were winded after several 
_ miles. But certainly the dogs were not so trouble- 
some to the deer as to sheep in the United States, 
which is the more surprising as there were upwards 


in perfection. Much information was secured by 
Dr. Jackson concerning the deer in Lapland, which 
it might be worth while to repeat here, except that 
we already have at hand a report from our new | 
station concerning the deer introduced into Alaska. | ‘ i , 
Although it is dated two years ago, Mr. Miner W. | Of three hundred prowling, snarling, yelping, hungry 
Bruce (who was really the first superintendent), wolf-dogs near the herd. 

had already made some interesting and important The gait of the reindeer is smooth, ang (as Be 
observations. In the fall of 1893, there were three | Writer knows of his own experience with its near 


hold on to the | 


hundred and forty-six reindeer in the herd, nearly relative, the woodland caribou) the animal makes 
i ing fav better time than it seems. It thrusts its nose out 
one-third being fawns. 


Naturally, Mr. Bruce did not delay the training | level with its back, and trots square, over-reaching ae 
with its long hind legs. It rarely breaks into a 


“| gallop, and then chiefly when suddenly alarmed. 
It can travel as fast as a horse or faster, in spite of 
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its small size, being not larger than a small Jersey 
as 

Milking has been tried at the station, but not 
with great success, and only after throwing the ani- 
mal down and sitting on 
her neck. Even then it 
was deemed necessary 
by the Siberians to adopt 
the natural method, 
which they did with 
seemingly great satisfac- 
tion. Even in Lapland 
it is said that the deer 
when milked is always 
thrown, the man holding 
her down while his wife 
milks. The milk is very 
rich, like cream, but only 
about a pint is given ata 
milking. 


The Esquimaux have | 
taken extraordinary in- | 
terest in the new herd. 
Natives have come 
three or four. hundred 
miles expressly to see the deer. 


_ that capable young Esquimaux shall serve an ap- 


prenticeship of two years and then be put in 
charge each of a herd of his own and sent to his 
own village, where he can, in turn, instruct others. 
But it may be necessary to keep the herd together 
longer than that, for four or five hundred deer are 
needed to support afamily. Reindeer require much 
watching, as they wander long distances for food, 
unless it is plentiful, and even, like the caribou in 
Newfoundland, perform regular migrations twice a 
year. The herd must, therefore, be watched by 
day and by night. A deer in Alaska will haul 
from fifty to seventy-five pounds besides a man, 
which is said to be all they should be required to 
draw. The number of miles they ought to be 


driven at a stretch is doubtless overestimated, and 
has not yet been determined under Alaskan con- 
ditions. The great advantage deer possess over 
dogs for travelling is that it is impossible to make 
a journey with dogs of more than a certain num- 
ber of hundreds of miles, owing to the impossibility 
of hauling sufficient food forthe team. Buta deer 
feeds wherever it goes. It is only necessary to 


- 7 be 7 , 


stop, say about four times a day, and tether the. 


animals by a rope; and as it is impossible in winter 
to drive a stake into that frozen ground, the deer- 
men select a small hummock, which they chop with 
the hatchet so as to leave a sort of upright head, 
over which they slip a loop on the end of the 
sixty-foot tether. 


appear. 


continued, the whole of 
barren Alaska will be 
stocked, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, with 
millions of deer, not only 
giving employment and 
support to thousands of 
natives, but being the 
future source from which 
we shall obtain the skins 
for gloves, etc., and (in 
view of the extinction 
and rarity of other furs) 


It is intended /for carriage and sleigh robes. 


In Lapland the deer, taxed at $1.00 per head, 
yield the government a revenue of $400,000. 

But there will be yet another benefit. At present, 
communication with the outside world is possible 
but once a year, and in winter not even the native 
villages can communicate with each other; so that 
a village or a ship’s crew would perish before relief 
could be sent for. With reindeer, travelling so much 
faster than dogs, a regular, say a monthly, post route 
could be maintained with Northern Alaska. The 
great whaling fleet which winters in the Arctic at 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River could then com- 


municate with their owners and friends, instead of 


waiting for a whole year to report either their suc- 
cess or their safety. ; 

The advantages of the introduction of reindeer 
have already been earnestly and well set forth by 
Dr. Jackson, but not largely through popular chan- 
nels, so that there are still many people who have 
the vaguest sort of idea of a work that has now 
passed the experimental stage, and promises to be 
one of the most hopeful works of philanthropy 
that have been lately undertaken by anyone. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to tell how 
the Siberian punishes his reindeer. He never beats 


or strikes it when refractory, but simply throws it 


to the ground (which he does by bearing his weight 
upon its back and pulling its legs from under), 
then gives it a good shaking, as much as to say, 
“You will, will you?” and then lets it up. 


In our reindeer exper- | 
iment we have reached © 
the end of the beginning, | 
and the practical results © 
have begun already to! — 
If the appro- i 
priations of Congress are|_ 
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Some Hitherto Untold Facts About ar 


it Interesting Experiment. 


- It was a happy moment when a plan sug 


-Bested itself that would solve the problen 
of the Eskimo's daily meal, and migh 
Prove as profitable to citizens of the Unite: 
‘States as the destruction of whales anc 
‘Seals, It was none cther than to introduc: 
‘upon the barren tundra the comesticate 
eee’. of Lapland, a country which bu 
or the reindeer would be uninhabitable by 
gale It was thought that it would be 
ean, to go to Lapland for the deer. 
n Siberia, only across’ the strait from 
bi were Wskimos possessing 
herds of reindeer. But it was understood 
that the superstitious Koriaks wonld not 
sell live reindeer, deeming it, bad luck; and 
having hitherto supplied the Alaskan Es- 
kimos with deer skins for clothing, they 
might also consider it bad policy to part 
with them. Again it was asked, would the 
indéer bear’ ship transportation? Would 
ere be sufficient food for them? And 
vould the Eskimo themselves take kindly 
fo the innovation? Finally, even if ail 
a @ questions were settled satisfactorily, 
‘could the native dogs be kept from molest. 
ing. the deer? To-day every question has 
been answered. The steamer Bear, after 
ther days of bargaining, and only after 


le deer tnen had* gcne through a curio 
Aes of plucking hair train the dear 
and throwing it to the winds, secured 16 
deer, which were turned loose on one of 
the Aleutian Islands after a successful 
t “page Santee of 1,000 miles in severe 
cae ae following year these were found 
two fawns added to their number 
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and is fastened | 


! 
Two straps are passed | 
| 


having 
driver 


1 the team: is winded 1 H 
ded simply by throwing the line to the 
Bui : 5 lin 
Tight or left as desired. “rhe sled ie the 
| dog sleds. I is 
a Ne or ten feet long, a foot and a ‘halt 
wide, and a foot high. The runners are of 
Wood shod with whalebone, and there is a 
railing built around to. hold the passenger 
or baggage in place. Frequently in Siberia 
¢ he plat orm of the sled is built upon 
arched reindeer horn. The whole is tied 
LS jaaean not'a ‘siete being used. 
sometimes a team of dogs would attack 
a deer team, but in that case the aver 
needed only to run to the deers’ heads to 
give them confidence, when they would 
turn upon their assailants, striking sav- 
agely wiih their sharp fore hoofs. Some- 
times the result of an attack would be a 


winded after several miles. B 

sever S. ut certainly; 

the dogs were not so. troublesome ay the 

$n States, | 
; es there were 

vemerd of 300 prowling, snarling, eloine: 

ungry wolf dogs near the herd. The gait 

of the reindeer is smooth, and the animal 

makes hetter time than it seems. It 

thrusts its hose out level with its back, 


and trots Squaré, over-reachinge with 
long hind legs.’ It. rarely breaks thio a 
gallop, and then: chiefly’ when suddenly 


alarmed. It can travel as fast as 
or faster, inspite of its small Biv pone 
not larger than a smali Jersey heifer. 
Milking has been tried at the station, but 
great’ success, and only after 
thée*aninial down and sitting on 


Sary «by the Siberfans to adopt the natur 
‘method; which» they did with Saree 
great satisfactions; Byen in Lapland it is 
said that the, deer when milked is always 
thrown, the:man) holding hér down while 
oe ee The milk is very rich, like 
milking u i i y iestens a pint is given at a 
é Hskimos. have taken extraordinary 
interest in the new herd. Natives rh 
eee 300 or 400 miles expressly to see the 
spar It is intended that capable. young 
Senge shall serye an apprenticeship of 
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feeds wherever it. goes, It is only necessary 
to stop, say four times!a day, and tether 
the animal by a rope; and as it is impossi- 
ple in winter to drive a stake into that 
frozen ground, the deer men select a emall 
hummock, which | they chop with the 
hatchet so as to leave a sort. of upright 
head, over which they slip a loop on the 
end of the 60-foot tether. 

In our. reindeer -experiment we have 
reached the end of the beginning, and the 
practical results have begun already to ap- 
pear. If the appropriations of Congress 
are continued, the whole of barren Alaska 
will be stocked, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, with millions of deer, not only 
giving employment and support’ to thou- 
sands of natives, but being the future 
source from which we shall obtain the 
skins for gloves, etc., and (in view of the 
extinction of other furs) for carriage and 
sleigh robes. 


But there will be yet another benefit. At | 
communication with the Guan aha | 
and ‘in | 


present, 
world is possible but once a year, 
winter not even the native villages can 


communicate with each other; so that a | 


village or a ship’s crew would perish before 
relief could be sent for. With reindeer, 
traveling, so much faster than dogs, a 
‘regular, say @ monthly, post route could 
lheimaintained with Northern Alaska. The 
great whaling fiéet which winters in the 
Arctic, at the mouth 
River, could then communicate with their 
owners and friends, instead of waiting for 
a whole year to report either their success 
or their safety. q : 

In conclvsion, it may be worth while to 
tell how the Siberian punishes his reindeer. 
He never beats it or strikes it when re- 
but “simply throws it to the 
by bearing | his. 


and especially of the moss which ||) weight upon its back and pulling its legs 


good shaking, 
will you?’ 


THE FOOD SUPPLY, OF ALASKA. | 


Suceess of Dr. Jackson’s Plan 
for Increasing It. 


fee b075- 


omesti- 


ere—A Thousand More, at 
Least, to Be Procured— Territory | 
Will Be Greatly Enriched and Means 
of Transportation Provided. 


cated 


(From Our Regular Corresvondent.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1895. 
More than 600 Siberian reindeer, now 
domesticated in Alaska, attest the suc- 
cess of the experiment made by our 
government, at the suggestion Of) IDY. i 
Shelden Jackson, the pioneer mission- 
ary of Alaska, for increasing the food 
supply, and, ultimately, and to a great 
extent, the wealth, of our far north- 
western territory. 

Dr. Jackson’s first thought was for 
the natives, whose food supply was | 
diminishing as the destruction of fur | 
bearing animals went on, but it has | 
broadened out so that it takes in oth- 
ers, and contemplates the whole future 
of Alaska. 

‘Incidentally, his idea will greatly en- 
rich the territory. The small sum 
which he finally pursuaded Congress to 
appropriate for an experimental intro- 
duction of reindeer into Alaska will be 
repaid a thousand fold, directly and in- 


directly. 


One interesting feature of the enter- 
prise is that it will furnish a means of 
transporting the mails to northern 
Alaska, which will give certain com- 
munication during the winter between 
the fleet of sailing ships, valued at 
millions of dollars, and owned largely 
in New England and California, which 
winter at Herschel island, off the Arc- 
tic coast, and the settlements in south- 
east Alaska. Postmaster-General Wil- 
son has already arranged for a mail 
service from southeast Alaska to the 
Yukon mines, 850 miles away, on the 
Yukon river, and it 4s only 500 miles” 
‘from there to Herschel island, Hventu- 
ally, the reindeer, will be used, also, for _ 
the transportation of supplies to all the. 
| points which ek ‘necessary fa- 


to EM 
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ber of hundreds of | 
miles, owing tothe impossibility of hauling | 
sufficient food forthe team. . But a deer | 


of the Maelkenzie |}! 


_steame 


or near enough, and there 
means of transportation, except by dog 
sleds or Indians, both being unsatisfac- 
tory. The trading. posts which are 
found as far north as Point Barrow, 


the Government Refuge Station, the 
whaling stations, the missions, all | 
through northern Alaska and: along the | 
coast, are equally in need of improved | 
means of communication with the out- | 
side world, from which they are cut off | 
for long periods.. But, as Dr. Jackson | 
says, a. reindeer, express service wilt 

not be feasible until the reindeer -are | 
much more numerous and much- more 

widely distributed, and this can only 

be accomplished ‘within. 2 reasonable 

number of years by largely increasing 

the number of animals brought into 

the territory. : 


Now. that the expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars, of several years of 
time and of infinite trouble, has con- 
verted Dr. Jackson's experiment into 
an established. institution, it can. be | 
‘more easily extended whenever Con- 
gress has the means and the inclina- | 
tion to enlarge thé appropriations. If | 
it had.not been for generous contribu- 
tions of private philanthropists which | 
svpplemented the meagre congressional | 
appropriations, Dr. Jackson would not | 
have been able to accomplish what he | 
has done, AS Dr. Jackson states, in a 


report as government agent to the sec- |. 


retary of the intérior’ on the condition 
of the project, the Siberian herders who 
were first brought. with the ‘reindeer 
from Siberia proved to be so ‘cruél that 
it was found ‘to be necessary to dis- 
charge them. They’ killed, one after 
another, the valuable. deer which had 
been trained: to «travel and to draw 
sleds, and did. it. in the most brutal 
fashion. One of these:-barbarians, in a 
passion of rage, because a tired deer 


» Jay down in its harness and refused to 


rise, jumped upon the poor animal's 
head and stamped him.:to death. Re- 
monstrances had noveffect upon them, 
co that. there was nothing to do but to 
dismiss them. i? 


Dr. Jackson determined that he would 
endeavor to secure some of the Lapps 
from. Lapland, who' are equally ‘cele- 
brated-for their skill and their, kindness 
in'the treatment of their reindeer, but it 
was impossible to get any. money from 
the government for this purpose, so he 
secured contributions from Mr: H. 0. 
Houghton of Boston, Mr, John Nicholas 
Brown of Providence, Mrs. Elliot F, 
Shepard and Miss Mary S. Kennedy of 
New York, Mrs. William Thaw of Pitts- 
burg and others, with which he sent a 
man to Lapland ‘who had: been brought 
up there and Knew all about the people 
and ‘the reindeer. ay. 
“The greatest difficulty was forse = 
enced,’ Dr. Jackson says, ‘‘in procuring 
the consent of the herders to leave their 
country and.their people.. The fact that | 
there is not a single colony of Liapps 
in the United States or elsewhere shows 
their intense love of home, and great 
unwillingness to: leave it. In addition to 
their aversion to leave home and friends, 
they were afraid of the barbarous peo- 
ple . among. whom they were to be 


, taken.”’ 4 ; 


| people. 


Six Lapps were secured, four,of whom > 
were accompanied by their wives. ‘The 
party included four, children. Some of 
these.are men of property, owning large 
herds of reindeer, and all are educated 
These Lapps are used to super- 
intend the Indian apprentices and. in- 
struct them in their work. : 


The. Eskimo men, 15 of whim. have 
been employed in the care of the rein- 
deer at the Alaskan station, have made 
good progress, according to Dr. Jackson, 
although they are apt to regard them- 
selves as experts In their business as 


_ soon as they: are able to throw a lasso 


and drive-a team: Some of the: men 


+ employed prove to be entirely worthless, 


and. are not kept for a longer time than 
is. necessary ‘to demonstrate. their in- 
ability. In addition to! instruction as 
herders, the apprentices receive a small 


‘ amount of schooling, about four months 


‘ out of the 12, 


' 


In addition to the in- 
struction and food and clothing furnished 
by the government, each apprentice who 


‘has a good record is given two deer 


at the end of the first year, five deer at 
the end of the second year and 10 at the 
end. of each succeeding year he re- 
mains at the station, At the end of the 
five years, each apprentice has a total” 
of 387 deer, with which to start a herd | 
of his own. ' : pe PY 


The government has, of course, made — 


use of the missionartes in Alaska in dis-_ 
; One_of the mission- 
aries, stationed at cee Prince of Wales, — 
was presented with 118 head of deer for 
the use of the natives in that vicinity. 
“Tae missionari 
elligent and dist 
natives, the g 


arg 


under, mis- 

d education 
men ofr affairs among 
and therefore are the 
na new movement.” 
The government has also loaned 1% 
head to five natives for five years, at’ 
the expiration of which time they are 
to return 100 to the government, and re- 
tain. the increase for themselves, : 


Dr. Jackson has a new plan for ex- 
tending the reindeer domestication. He 
believes that the Aleutian group. of 
islands, which reaches out 1000 miles 


| from the mainland of Alaska, should be 


stocked ee reindeer. 
Scattered Aleutian population, in 

past supported by sea-otter hinting: 
are now being reduced to want by the 
disappearance and destruction of the 
otter. The introduction of reindeer 
would be to them a new and valuable 


He says: ‘The 


Source of feod supply. 


“Again, between the islands ar 
passes which lead from. the iPavinc 
ocean to Behring sea and the Arctic. 
On the 11th of May, 1894. the whaling 
bark, James Allen, attempting to sail 
through, struck a sunken reef off tha 
east end of Amlia, island and went | 
down, the crew taking to their boats | 


| Twenty-five persons were drowned or 


\" may 


Slt Pee MRC 3 
une 14, Capt. Healy of the B 

the last nine survivors off Toman 
island, they were found eating the dead 
body of a companion, who had died 
two weeks previous. If those islands 
had been supplied with reindeer, much 
of this starvation and loss of life coulda 
have been, prevented. In view of’ the 
importance of increasing the food sup- 


And when, on 


ply throughout that desolate region, I 


would recommend that early steps be 


taken to turn loose a few reindeer upon 
the principal islands of the Aleutian 
group and the larger islands of the | 
Behring sea.” 


'The present system of purchasing 
animals should be changed, Dr. Jack- 
son says. Purchasing parties are 
obliged to visit sections of the Siberian 
coast at periods when it is not always 
advisable, on account of the ice con- 
ditions. Last year the revenue cutter 
which was sent on this mission was able 
to secure but 120 head of deer, at which 
rate of increase it will take many years |! 
to accomplish the purpose of the gov- 
ernment. It is proposed to secure at 
least 1000 reindeer, to-which end a per- 
Manent station is advised, provided the 
consent of the Russian government can 
be obtained. It is planned to establish 
purchasing parties in’ the reindeer sec- 
tion, with a supply of trade goods, that 
the deer men may come as often as 
their necessities require, and, in_ the 
place of money, of which they have 
no knowledge, barter deer in exchange 
for supplies. As the deer come in from 
time to time, they can be hérded at 
the stations, Siberians being employed 
to care for them. The following sum- 
mer, the revenue cutter would have 
no difficulty in reaching the place and 
bringing away the accumulation with- 
out the loss of time. . 

HENRY MACFARLAND. 
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Latest reports on the developmght 6t 


‘patisfactory progress, there being now, 
according to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the 
government agent, more than 600 head 
in the herds of that territory. The do- 
mestication of the animals has become 
an. established fact, and the most im- 
portant one in Alaska’s recent history. 


The future of the reindeer industry ‘n 


‘this frozen region is a great one, as it 
seems to be the one thing necessary to 
flevelop the mammoth hidden industries 
in the northern section. It will mean a 

‘“flifference of thousands of dollars an- 
nually in the item of supplies to those 

erested in the whaling ships that win- 

Herschell Island, off the Arctic 
nd in the rich 


ea Mth AS 76- 


1 


{ 


‘The 


securing the animals must be adopted. 
[t is a subject worthy of serious atten- 


“on-and generous 2id, bots public and ' 


private. It may be remembered that the 


experiment was inaugurated, ‘and the 
first herd of reindeer transported from 


Siberia, by a liberal fund raised by The. 


Mail and Express. 
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A GREAT FUTURE 
FOR REINDEER. 
Domestication of the 


Animal in Alaska an 
‘Established Fact. 


POINTS OF. UTILITY... 


ITS 


Dr, Sheldon Tackson, the Government 
Agent, Makes an Interesting Re- 
port on the Work in 

: Hand, a 


Special. Despatch to ‘“The' Press.’” 
Washington, July 14.-The domestica- 


| tion of reindeer in Alaska is an estab- | 


lished fact, There are now more than 600 
reindeer in the Alaskan herds. It has! 
taken some trouble and some time to 
make this a perfect success, but the 
advantages. to those who must live in 
this frozen region will amply repay for 
the present outlay. j 

The Government agent, Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, has made a report on the con- 
dition of this work. When the first] 


j animals were brought from Siberia to | 


| the reindeer industry in Alaska show |) 


|] killed during the season. 


the station which had been established 
much difficulty was encountered in se- 
curing competent herders. .Three men 
were brought from the’ Siberian fields, 
but they proved so passionate and ob- | 
stinate that they were discharged. The 
account of the cruelty of these Siberian | 
herders is revolting. Valuable deer, 
trained to travel and draw sleds, were 
On one occa- 
sion one of these barbarous men became 
angry at a tired deer which lay down in 
its harness and refused to rise, jumped 
upon the animal’s head and stamped 
| him to death, 
The best Known herders of reindeer 
are the Lapps, of Northern Europe, and 
j it was decided to secure the assistance 
of these people. There was no Govern- 
) ment fund available for presenting -this 
subject to the experts, but Dr. Jack- 
} son had recourse to a private fund, 
among the contributors to which were 
Mrs. William Thaw, of Pittsburg; Mrs. 


|| Hliott F. Shepard, of New York; Miss 


| Nicholas 


Mary S. Kennedy, of New Yorks John 
Brown, of Providence, R. L., 
O, Houghton, 9f Boston. A 
man, who s brought up: 
Lapps and spent much of 
a8. 


dealing with reindeer, 


| the best agents through whom to reach 


| The introduction of reind 0 
)} to them a new and vata 


these are men of property, owning la 
yherds of reindeer, and are well- 
‘educated people. These Lapps are 
to superintend the Indian ap 
and instruct them in their work. — 
The Eskimo men, fifteen of whom 
have been employed in the care of 
reindeer at the Alaska station, h 
made good progress, according to I 
Jackson, although they are apt to 
gard themselves as experts in their 
iness as soon as they are able to th 
a lasso and drive a team. Some oi 
men employed are entirely worthle 
are not kept for a longer time than 
necessary to demonstrate their inabil- 
ity. In acdition to instruction as herde 
the apprentice receives a small amau 
of schooling—about four months out 
the twelve. In addition to the ins 
tion and food and clothing furnishe 
by the Government, each apprentice whe 
has a good record is given two deer at 
the end of the first year, five deer at 
the end of the second year and ten | 
the end of each succeeding year: he 
mains at the stdtion. At the end 
the five years each apprentice has ; 
total of thirty-seven deer with which 
start a herd of his own. / Bei 


UTILIZING MISSIONARIES, - 


The Government has succeeded in mak” 
ing use of the missionaries in Alaska in 
distributing the deer. One of the mis- 
sionaries, stationed at the Cape Prince of 
Wales, was presented with 118 head of 
deer .for the use of the natives in the 
vicinity. Dr. Jackson says: «The mis 
sionaries being the most intelligent and 
disinterested friends of the natives, . 
Government naturally looks to them 


them. From their position and wo 
having learned the character and needs 
of the people, they are best fitted to 
wisely plan and carry out methods fo 
transferring the ownership of the 4d 
from the Government to the natives 
such a manner. as will best facilitate, thi 
reindeer industry. The Governme 
further realizes the fact that the 7: 
tives who most completely come und 
mission influence, civilization and 3 


among their own people, and therefor 
are the best men to lead in a new 
movement.” e ROR 
The Government has also loaned’ 
head to five natives for five years, at 
the expiration of which time t iS 
to return 100 to the Government: an: 
tain the increase for themselves : 
Dr. Jackson has a scheme for! extend 
ing the reindeer domestication, He be 
lieves that the Aleutian group of island 
which reaches out a thousand mil 


sy 


n 
now being reduced to want by th ’ di ~ 
appearance and destruction of the otter. 


food supply. Again, between t 
are the passes which lea 


| off the east end of Amlia Islan 
went down, the crew taking to 

boats. Twenty-five persons were! droy 
ed or died from exposure. And. w 
on June 14, Captain Healy, of the | 
took the last nine survivors off nes 
Island, they were found eating th 


have been prevented. i 
|importance of increasing the food sup 
jply throughout that desolate region, » 
|would recommend that early steps be 
|taken to turn loose a few reindeer upon. 
the principal islands of the Aleuti 


‘ 

a 
group and the larger islands of the 
Bering Sea.’’ Sayer” 

A GREAT DRAWBACK. * 

One fault of the project has alread 
\developed in the present system of pur 
ichasing animals. ° Purchasing — parties 
fare obliged to visit sections of .t 
‘Siberian coast at periods when it’ 
mot always advisable on account of 
ice conditions. Last year the revenue © 
cutter which was sent on this mis: 
\wag able to secure but 120 head of d 
at. Thich rate of increase it will 


years to accomplish the purpo 
e Government. It is proposed to 
‘secure at least 1000 reindeer, to which 
enc if Station is advise: 
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_ herds in Alaska f 


mey, of whi 

barter. deer 

As the deer ¢ 

time to tim 
tions, $i 
sta 3 


away 
oF time. 
cretary Smith. : a 

The future of the reindeer industry in 

laska is mammoth. It is apparently 

@ one thing necessary to develop the | 
hidden resources of that great territory, 
There are millions of dollars of capital 
invested in whaling ships which Winter 
at Herschell island, off the Arctic Coast, 
and it would make a difference of thou 
sands of dollars in the supplies sent an- 
ally by the New England people inter- i 
: da, if communication with the ice-| | 
locked whalers could be established dur- 

@ the Winter. Dr. Jackson’ says with | 
the introduction of the domestic réindeer 
throughout Arctic Alaska, it will be en- | 
tirely feasible to send the mail from the! | 
Whaling field, 500 miles across to the | 
mining settlement on the Yukon River, 
‘end 850 miles beyond to civilization, | 
‘Postmaster General Wilson has already 
arranged for the mail service from south- 
feast Alaska to the Yukon mines. These) 
mines are particularly rich and are con- 
sequently attracting more and more of 
the unemployed of the United States. A 
large number of miners, however, cannot) 
be maintained in that barren country, 
without better facilities for getting food 
supplies. The steamers do not run fre- 
quently enough nor near enough to be of | 
‘much yalue and the only means of ex- 


press communication with the outside 


pelsive transportation by Indians. In 
this connection there is a great future, 
Dr. Jackson says, for the reindeer, not 
only in transportation of messages, but 
in the carrying of supplies. There are 
numerous trading posts, at Point Bar- 
wow, for instance, there is a Presbyterian 
‘mission and school, a Government refuge 
station ahd two whaling stations in 
eharge of white men; 400 miles down the 
coast are two more whaling stations and 
an Episcopal mission and school; 900 
miles across the peninsula, to Katmei, 
\the steamship port includes a number of 
\wery large mission stations and irading 
‘posts. There are other equally important 
stations, equally removed from present 
means of communication with the out- 
side world. Dr. 
this express feasible, it is essential that 
4he reindeer shall be widely distributed 
tarouchout. northern. Alaska, and to acr 
‘eomplish this within a reasonable number 
of years, will require some more rapid 

ethed of securing the animals than at 
(present adopted. 5 
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A REINDEER MAIL SERVICE. 
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Pp ANS FOR ESTABLISHING NOVEL 
POST ROUTES IN ALASKA. 


~ 


scagtaemenival 


in Alaska to Connect the Arctic Mining 
Camps and Missionary Stations with 
Civilization—The Increase of the Herds, 
_ WaAsHINGTON, Aug. 3.—Reindeer raising by 
_the United States Government in their far-off 
Territory of Alaska has now come to be an in- 
dustry of great importance and requires the ser- 
vices of a large force of experienced men, all of 
whom have been brought from Lapland for the 
} sole purpose of taming the reindeer and teach- 
jing the natives the use of the animals. The 
Government now proposes to establish a mail 
route from the most northern extremity of the 
| Territory down to Unalaska, where connections 
will be made by steamer with San Francisco, 
| Thus the agents, school teachers, and mission- 
} 
| 


aries who are employed along the great Yukon 


River and its tributaries will be brought into | 


closer communication with civilization. The 
length of the line over which reindeer expresses 
will be run’ is probably upward of 1,500 miles, 
nd will take in all that region near the Yukon 
h th is now accessible only by Indians and dog 

leds, | 
z The United States Government is the only one 
Which has recognized the Falve of the reindeer 


| happy-go-lucky inhabitants have 


| them with food and aiding them 


Xsand 


Jackson says to make | 


| Bear took the last nine survivors off, they were 


reindeer of . 
country in Jarg 
wild to bear the 
natives. Beginnis 
purchased in 1891, 
hand nearly one thousa 
yearly adding tothe number. 

In northwest Alaska the Eskimos have al- 
most exterminated the reindeer from a belt, 
seventy-five miles wide along the Arctic Ocean) 


| and Behring Sea, and the herds do not come up 


to the coast any more. The improvident and) 
in. conse-) 
quence been constantly ina state of semi-star-) 
vation for several years, and a great many have 


died. Theintroduction of reindeer has, thetre- 


| fore, served the double purpose of supplying) 


in getting 
from place to place. At the present rate of in- 
crease it is estimated that in a few years the 
Government will have in Alaska several thou- 
reindeer available for transportation | 
purposes and for food supply to the hundreds of | 
half-starved natives who inhabit the northern | 
regions, and depend now almost exclusively on | 
the sea otter for sustenance. | 

On the eastern coast of Siberia there are moss- | 
covered hills to which the reindeer are driven 
in summer, tothe number of perhaps 100,000, 
by their herders. ‘They are divided into bands | 
for economy in feeding. Individual owners are | 
knewn who possess 10,000 apiece, and are rich. | 
In the autumn they are returned to the great 
plains of the interior. A ijiarge trade has long | 
been maintained across Behring Strait, between | 
East Cape in Siberia and Cape Prince of Wales 
in Alaska, as well as by more northern routes, | 
by. which furs and skins are exchanged for rein- 
deer skins, which are already so scarce in Alas- 
ka that itis difficult to procure even material 
for necessary winter clothing. Through fear of 
destroying their market the Siberians. declined 
until recently to sell live deer to to the Alaskans 
lest the latter should come to provide for them- 
selves by propagation from the stock. This ob- | 
jéction has been overcome sufficiently to pro- | 
cure an ample plant for the Government sta- 
tions in Alaska. ata cost of about $3 a head. | 
Live reindeer seJl in Tomsk at 24 roubles, or 
about $1.87 of United States money. 


Siberian herders were employed at the begin- | 
ning of the enterprise, not because they were |) 
considered the best, but because they were near || 


by and were the only ones that could be had at 
the time. It was realized at-.the time that if 
the Alaskan Eskimos wers to be taught the 
management and care of the reindeer, it was 
important that they should have the benefit of 
the most intelligent instructors. These are the 
Laps of northern Europe, Great difficulty was 
experienced in inducing herders of Lap- 
Jand to leave their 
of. the United States was (ffirst sent 
abroad to hire some of them to care for 
the Alaskan. deer. The 
isnot a single colony of Laps in the United: 
States or elsewhere shows their intense love of 
home, In addition to their aversion to leave 
home and friends they were afraid of the bar- 
arous people among whom they were to be 
aken. At last, after being assured of safe con- 
uct, several families were employed and safely 
andedin Alaska in the summer of last year. 
uring the year fifteen Eskimo men were er- 
loyed in the care of the herds and in securing 
supplies for the station. Constant changes are 


taking place in the band. Some Lecome 
tired, of regular duty and return home, 
Others. are dismissed because of habitual 


carelessness. Those that have remained at work 
have made good progress and manifest an adap- 
tation to the work that aucurs well. One of the 
difficulties to be overcome in the case of Eskimo 
apprentices is the idea that.as soon as they can 
throw alassoand drive a team they have learned 
all that they need to know. The fact’ is that to 
be a good herder takes as much time as to 
learn any other trade, It is not enough to Jearn 
how to throw a lasso well, the agent says; the 
main part is to know how to take care of the 
tawns, 80 that the herds shall increase. 

The success of the reindeer on the islands of 
Unalaska and Amaknak suggests the wisdom 
of stocking the whole Aleutian group. The 
scattering population of the islands, in the past 
supported by sea-otter hunting, is now being 
jreduced to want by the disappearance and de- 
struction of the animal. The introduction of 
the reindeer would be to these people a new and 
}valuable source of food supply. Again, between 
the islands are the passes which lead to and 
from the Pacific Ocean and Behring Sea and 
the Arctic. On May 11, 1894, the whaling bark 
James Allen attempted to sail through one of 
the passes, struck a sunken reef off the 
east end of the Ambha_ Island, and went 
down. ‘he crew took to their boats, and twenty- 
five persons were drowned or died from) éx- 
posure. When on June 14 Capt. Healy of the 


found eating the body ot a companion who had 
died two weeks previous. If those islands had 
been supplied with reindeer, the loss of lite from 
starvation could have been prevented. In view 


' for transportation purposes, as well as for food 
| for the half-starved natives of the Territory. | 

In the last four years it has spent thousands of | 

dollars in efforts to increase the number of | 
the use of the few natives 
rhuve to livein that barren 
e animal is extensively used 
for hauling sleighs, the ex- 
1g a similar use of reindeer 


and those wh 


| ing loose a few. reindeer upon the principal 


til 1891, 


of the importance of increasing the food supply 
‘throughout that desolate region, the agent 
recommends that early steps be taken for turn- 


islands of the Aleutian group and the larger 

islands of Behring Sea. ‘ ith 
rom year to year i 

rite are winter 


country when an agent || 


fact that there || 


combined heat. 


| 
| 


miners, 

trips a season upon the river for a distance of 
2,000 miles, but they cannot ascend the tribu- 
taries of the mighty stream, and it is upon these 
that the rich mines, so far as known, are situated. 
The river steamers land their supplies now at 
trading posts at the mouths of the tributaries, |! 
and then the difficult question presents itself of 
getting the supplies to the mines, They can 
be taken part way on dog sleds and packed upon | 
the back of Indians. The latter is very expen- |) 
sive and the former insufficient. There are not |) 


dogs enoughin the country to carry an ample 


supply of provisions, and the miners therefore | 
want reindeer used for transportation purposes. ; 
Then, too, at intervals of from 200 to 500 }) 
miles Government schools and missionary sta- 
tions are distributed along the coast from Point | 
Barrow southward, and in the valleys of the |! 
great rivers. It is important for the greater || 
efficiency of these stations that they should 
have more frequent communication with the |! 
outside world than once a year,as at present. 
It would also be an act of common humanity, 
the agent says, to bring them more closely in | 
touch and sympathy with their friends. This | 
can_be done with the general introduction of the | 
domestic. reindeer. At Point Barrow there 
are a Presbyterian mission and_ school, | 
a Government refuge station, and two shore | 
whaling stations in charge of white men. From | 
Point Barrow a reindeer express could carry the | 
mail between 360 and 400 miles down the coast 
to Point Hope. Here there are an Episcopal 
mission and school and two shore wha ing sta- | | 
sions. From Point Hope the express would go 
southeast between 420 and 500 miles to Nulato, 
jn the Yukon River. Beginning another line at 
3ehring Strait jt would convey the mail from 
Jape Prince of Wales to Nulato, and from there 
southward, taking in a large number of mission 
jtations and trading posts across the Alaskan j. 


peninsula, where it could connect with steamer 
tor San Francisco. : 

The report of the agent has some recom- 
mendations for a speedier method of purchasing 
reindeer and for improving on the present plan, 
which, he says, is slow and tedious. Notwitr- 
standing constant diligence during the few 
weeks that could be devoted to the purpose by 
the cutter Bear, she only succeeded in purchas- 
ing171 head of deer in 1892, 124 in 1893, and 
120 in 1894. Atthis rate ef increase the agent 
finds thatit will take many years to accomplish 
the purposes of the Government. What is now 
necessary, he believes, is some method by which 
the deer can be purchased in large numbers. 
It, instead of delaying the ship along the coast 
while tedious negotiations are pending, some 
one could be sent ahead to make the purchases 
and haye the animals gathered ready for ship- 
ment, it would greatly facilitate matters. In- 
stead of transporting 100 or 200 head « season, 
there is no reason why 1,000 should not be 
secured. ’ aS : 


The Winter Dwellings of Some Adventu- 
rous Mining Prospectors on the Wukon, 


Many adventurous prospectors have been 


making their way in the last year toward the | 


Yukon River valley, in Alaska, and they have 
had to live very much after the fashion of the 
natives. Caribou and moose abound, though 


it’s not much sport hunting them when the | 


thermometer registers 50° below zero. 

The natives construct snow huts in about the 
time that would be required to pitch a wall 
tent. They ‘select a place where the snow is 
about four feet deep. A space 6 by 9 feet is 
marked out. Blocks two feet square. are cut 
from the surface snow and set on edge around 


the excavation for side walls. At one 
end three feet of the space’ is dug. 
down to the ground; in the balance 
about two feet of snow’ is’ ‘left for 


acouch. The sides and ends are built up tight | 
and the whole is roofed with broad slabs of 
crusted snow cut in proper dimensions’ to form | 
a flat gable roof, and loose snow is thrown over | 
all to chink in. At the end, which is dug down | 
to the ground, a hole is cut just large enough to | 
admit a man crawling in on his hands and 
knees. The hut is now finished and thesleeping | 
bags and provisions are packed inside. The 
arms'and ammunition are generally left outside. 


After the outside work is finished everybe 
crawls into’/the hut and the openin ; 
up‘from the inside with 

has been fitted carefully, aid 
to go ont unti 


it. is tim: $0.8 
‘it: © to bi 
he bodies 


Np 


| remains unchanged so lon 
in the open air remains be 


LONELY MOUNDS AT POINT BARROW. 


They Mark the Antiquity of a Native Race — 


but Do Not Tell Its Story. 


Point Barrow. Alaska, the northernmost 
point of land of the North American continent, 
has some interesting graveyards of its own. 
About eleven years ago Lieut. Ray, in his report 
of the Polar expedition to Point Barrow, 
recorded that in digging a shaft twenty-six 
feet below the earth’s surface to obtain earth 
temperatures he found a pair of wooden gog- 
gles, pointing to the great lapse of time since 
these shores were first peopled. The last num- 
ber of the Alaska Mining Record says that this 
country was undoubtedly. inhabited long 
before Columbus discovered America. Of the 
origin or descent of the inhabitants .no definite 
'trace has been found, and there are no records 
of the past among the people who now live 
‘there. Their language abounds in legends, but 
none gives any data by which to judge how long 
| these desolate shores have been inhabited. 

The ruins of ancient villages and winter huts 
along the seashore and in theinterior show that 


the country has been inhabited for centuries. 
There are mounds at Point Barrow marking the 
site of three huts dating back to the time when 
the natives had noironand the men “talked like 
dog.”” These mounds stand inthe middle of a 
marsh, and the sinking of the land caused the 
site to be flooded and abanduned. The inhabi- 
tants in times past have followed the receding 
line of ice which at one time capped the north- 
ern part of this continent, and have moved 
along the easiest line of travel, This is shown 
in the general distribution of a similar people, 
speaking a_ similar. tongue, from Greenland 
| to Behring Straits, The distribution of the race 
to-day marks the routes travelled.. The sea- 
shore led them along the coasts of Labrador 
and Greenland, Hudaon’s Bay and ‘its tributary 
waters. They came down the Yukon, so rich in 
minerals, to people the shores of that stream 
and the interior of Alaska, and travelled along 
the coast to Cape Prince of Wales. To this day 
they use dogs instead of deer,the natives of 
North America having never domesticated the 
reindeer, and they speak a different tongue from 
their neighbors across the strait in Siberia. 
Some writers on the subject have advanced 
the theory that the natives of Alaska are de- 
‘scendants of the race of peoplé that Cortez 
drove out of Mexico, others’ that'they are 
Japanese or Chinese in origin, and others still 
that they came to this country across the strait 
| from Siberia. So far-as definite information is 
concerned,. one guess is as ‘good as another. 
The lonely mounds at Point Barrow mark the 
| antiquity of the race, but they do not tell its 


story. 
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Raising the etndeen: 

PORT TOWNSEND, Ofre., August 27,— 
| K. Jeltman of Madison, Wis., who took the 
party of Laplanders to Port Clarence to 
take charge of the government reindeer 
Stations in northwestern Alaska, has ar- 
| Yived here. from Alaska. The over 
new has about one thousand head Pigle 
| deer, and they are increasing. ‘The cutter 
| Bear brought over this season 130 head 
from Siberia, most of which are in poorer 
condition than the Alaska deer. The herd 
increased 300 head and only eleven died. 
These stations are supplied with the f i. 
Jewing number of deer: Cape Prince ae 
Wales, 210; Port Clarence, 500; Cape tome 
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REINDEER ; 
Port Townsend, Wash., Aug.’ 27° 
nan, of Madison, Wis., who took the: 
f Laplanders to Port Clarence ~ 
harge of the government reindeer tic 
jn northwestern Alaska, has arrived’ h 
rom Alaska. The government now has 
000 head of reindeer and they are ine 
ng. The cutter Bear brought over 
season 130 head from Siberia, most of wh 
re in pogrer condition than’ the 
eer. The herds increased 300 head 
nly died. These stations are supplied 
the following number of deer: Capi 
of Wales, 210; Port Clarence, 500; 
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ALASKA REINDEER STATIONS. © 


Herds Steadily Increasing Under the 
Care of Laplanders. 

PORT TOWNSEND, Wasu., Aug. 27.— 
B. J. Kjellman, who until recently has 
| been in charge of the reindeer station at 

Port Clarence, was a passenger on the 
Sonoma, which arrived yesterday. He has 
resigned his position and is now on his 
way to his home in Wisconsin. 

Kjellman, it will be remembered, last 
year undertook a contract from the United 
States Government to secure and take to 
Alaska a party of Laplanders, into whose 
keeping would be placed the immense rein- 
deer herds, which the Government trans- 
ported from Siberia to the northern set- 
tlements of Alaska to provide food and 
clothing for the natives there. For the| - 
first two or three years the reindeer did 
not prosper, and herds which represented 
| a great outlay on the part of the Govern- 
} ment were rapidly dying off. Kjellman]| | 

made an offer to the Caparnmhens and the} |° 
Laplanders were secured and taken north. 

Since the herd has been under their 
charge it has been steadily on the in- 
| crease. This year but sixteen fawns died, 
while last season something over 100 young 
were lost. Kjellman reports the herds in- 
|| creasing at each of the stations, and says 
the undertaking will now be made a 
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The Government Now Has a Herd of | 
1,000 in Alaska, S ae | 

Port Townsend, Wash., Aug. 27K. 
Jellman of Madison, Wis., who took the 
party of Laplanders to Port Clarence to. 
take charge of the government reindeer 
stations in Northwestern Alaska, has ar- 
rived here from Alaska. The government 
now has about 1,000 head of reindeer and 
they are now increasing. The cutter Bear 
brought over this season 130 head from 
Siberia, most of which 


a Cape Prince of 
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REINDBER STATIONS 
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Government Caring for the Aninnt 


and Fostering Their Growth, 


PORT TOWNSEND, Wn., Aug. 27.—K. 
}man, of Madison, Wis., who took the party 
(of Laplanders to Port Clarence to take charge | 
fof the Government reindeer stations in north- } 


lished by the Govyer1 
Alaska, 


{~ Port Townsend, Wash,, A 
|. Jellman, of Madison, “Wis. 
the party of Laplanderg’ to } 
ence to take charge of the Governt 
reindeer staions in Northwestern 
ka, has arrived here from 
Government now has about 1. 
of reindeer, and they are’ 
The cutter Bear brought over thi 
son 130 head from Siberia, n 
which are in poorer  conditio 
» Alaska deer. ' The herds. ine} 
head and only eleven died. - 
lons are supplied with #¢ 
number of deer: Cape Print 
210, Port Clarence 500, Cape l 


y Have Beéen Succes une 


The Government now has about one thou- 
sand head of reindeer, and they are increas- } 
‘ing. The cutter Bear brought over this sea- 
son 130 head from Siberia. The herds in- 
| creased 300 head and only eleven died. 


| Times Fre Af, Y, 
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| ‘The project of stocking Alaska with 
/ domesticated reindeer from Siberia is 
| meeting with great success. Santa Claus | 
will know where to go to. replace his 
famous team, when Dasher and Vixen 
'and Blitzen and all the rest are retired 
from active service. Perhaps, however, 
ehildren’s friend will adopt a motor- | 
ycle in order to keep’ abreast of the 
‘imes. ; 
panera x desr. 
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, jn. Northwestern Alaska ‘is pre 
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have died. A panty of Taplanders 
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ress and. Alaska’s Reit serene 
hewisdom of those who several years | 
nee pinned their faith to the reindeer | 
as an indispensable factor in the develop- 
ment of Alaska and its vast resources is 
peing emphasized constantly by reports 
from that frozen country. The results of 
re ndeer experiments for the past year 
re known in a general way, but in his 
annua) vidtement the Commissioner of | 
'} Bducation throws some interesting side- 
lights upon Alaskan progress in this di- 
rection. He concedes that the introduc- } 
on of the domestic reindeer is now a 
‘| complete success, and that Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson's foresight, born of experience, 
4s greater than the combined wisdom 
of the memibers of Congress. When the 
1 atter was first discussed Congress was 
| so skeptical that it declined to furnish 
th necessary appropriation, forcing an 
appeal for private contributions through 
» Mail and Express, which resulted 
e receipt of $2,000 and the pur- 
se of sixteen reindeer in 1891 and 171 
1892. Thus enlightened, Congress ap- 
opriated $6,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1894, and $7,500 for the fol- 
| lowing year. as well as a similar sum 
‘for the present year. : 
“These are exceedingly small appropria- 
ions, when all the necessities are con- 
sidered. | 
' sums mentioned, 387 head of deer have | 
} been purchased and landed in Alaska, 
salaries of superintendents, teachers and 
aerders paid, buildings erected and Hs- 


ry 


r most frugal housewife, more success- 

fully make much of little? To the 387 
head originally purchased in Siberia no 
an 548 fawns have been born on 
Alaskan ‘territory. The great. success at- 


the importation of half a dozen, 
en, who, in handling the animals, 
greater intelligence, “skill and 


ed methods of treatment have 
snhanced the welfare of the herd, 
ereased the loss of fawns. Gradu:| 


‘reindeer are being distributed 


re not only a new and invaluable source 
od supply, but a much ‘safer and 
Yr means of transportation than are 


ually own their deer, on compliance 
certain conditions as to care and 
duction, and this system must eventu- 
y prove the greatest. blessing, to them, 
| It is evident, however, that the present} 
“System of procuring reindeer, which has 
‘been in vogue for four years, is much 
too slow, as it will take many years to 
accomplish the purpose of the govern- 
ment. Commissioner Harris makes two 
suggestions to the Secretary of. the. In- 
} terior which should receive the serious 
consideration of Congress, especially in 
view of the Alaskan boundary dispute 
jand the desirability of opening up a 
| territory as rapidly as possible. One i 
| that the reindeer appropriation for the 
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For instance, with the three |. 
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ding the breeding of the deer, how; | 
r, if due largely to the wisdom that 


im Arctic Alaska, where they | 


coming year be made $20,000, and that! ,, 
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Reindeer Culture in Alaska, 
Port Townsend, Wn., Aug. 27.—K. Fel 

man, of Madison, Wis., who took 
party of Laplanders to Port Olarence fo 
take charge of the reindeer stations in 
Northwestern Alaska, has arrived here> 
from Alaska. The Core a pene has) 
head of reindeer and they are’ | 
yee The cutter Bear brought over | 
this season 130 head from Siberia, most | 
of which ate in poorer condition than the 1] 

Alaska deer. The herds increased 300 
‘| Head ‘and only eleven died.. These sta- | 
\| tions are supplied with the following | 
)|number of deer: Cape Prince of Wales | 
210, Port Clarence 500, Cape Nome 200, | | 
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Reindeer in Alaska, 
Port Townsend, Wash., August 27.—K. | 
liman, of Madison, Wis., who took the} 
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| party of Laplandefs to Port Clarence to 
‘take charge of the government reindeer 
‘stations in northwestern. Alaska, has~ar-, 
i rive ere from Alaska. The government 


mmowsghas about 1,000 head of weindeer and 
f are increasing. The cutter Bear 
aught over this season 130 head. from 
weria, most of which are in poorer con-| 
difion than the Alaska deer. 
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Endurance of the Reindeer. j 


Mr. F. G. Jackson has marvelous tales t; 
tell of the reindeer, their speed and endur 
ance as animals of draft—so marvelous 
indeed, that he must forgive us for suggest 
g that he has made a mistake in his figures 
“T have myself,’ he writes, “driven thre’ 
indeer a distance of 120 versts within twelv | 
ours without feeding them and I heard of « 
sé wheres Zirian drove three deer from 
shma, on the Pechora river, to Obdorsk, 01 
e Obi, a distance of 300 versts, within-twen:: 
-four hours. * * * A reindeer or Sa 
noyed verst, by the way, is equal to four Rus 
ian versts.’’? In other words, Mr. Jackson 
says he has driven three deer for twelve hours | 
at the rate of forty Russian :versts, or twenty- 
seven English miles, an hour. And the Zir-| 
ian, with a similiar team, coyered 710 miles in 
twenty-four hours. The latter, by the way, 
must have crossed the Ural mountains and one 
or two rivers into tne bargain. Surely there 
must be some mistake. 

There exists, it is true, a well-known tra- 
dition of a reindeer which once--about 1700, 
we believe—carried important dispatches for’ 
the king of Sweden 800 miles in forty-eight 
hours, and, dying in the service of its king, is 
) still preserved—in skeleton form—in a north- 

ern museum. But that, after all, is only a 
tradition. Better authenticated records do not 
give a higher rate of speed than 150 miles to 
nineteen hours, which is considerably higher | 
than what is attained by any other animal.— 
The Spectator. , 
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WASHINGTON. 
TUESDAY. August 27, 1895. 
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Raising the Reindcer, 


POR’ TOWNSEND, 01 


over 
| from Siberia, most of which 
| condition than the Alaska deer, 
' increased 800 head and only eleven died 


Dr. SheltumJackson, the Government 
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Cape Prince of} : 


| are general rather than specific, 
| are made by officers of the revenue cutter 


e in poor 
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agent in Alaska, states that there are 
now 600 head in the reindeer herds of | 
that territory, Thé domestication about | 
which there were many’ grave doubis 
has proved a suecess and. will be likely | 
to contribute largely to \the ‘ develop- 
ment of Alaska’s, interior... The rich | 
mine@ of the Yukon niver are ‘located 
500 miles across a desolate country. The 
only practicable way of getting sup- 
plies across this waste is by the rein- 
deer. Dogsleds and  Indian™ carriérs 
haye proved entirely inadequate. Some- | 
thingy favorable will be likely to be- 
Hea in the near futuré from the Yu- 
Law rivar ‘mined $d SN a ees 
CHARGES AGAINST . HEALY 
e LTA 
A General Complaint Made by Officers 
Who Served Under Him, 
a reels Ne apron 


rious Condition as a 
Result of a Fall From 
a) : ss 
Charges have been filed at the Navy De- 
partment against. Capt. A. M. ‘Healy, com- 
manding the revenue cutter Bear, flagship 


of the Bering sea patrol last summer, . They 
They 


a Wharf. 
& 


service who have served under Capt. Hea- 
ly. Among the number are Chief Engineer 
EH. L. Swartz, First Lieut. George E. Mc- 
Connell, First Lieut. Worth E, Ross and, 
Chief Engineer George R. Daily. 

2 Some of the Allegations. 

A general complaint is ihat Capt. Healy 
conducted himself in a discreditable manner 
on the last cruise of the Bear, and there 
are eight specifications, One of the charges 
is that he placed one of his subordinates 
under arrest and then ordered that no rec- 
ord of the action be made’in the official log 
book. iia 

Another charge is;that, in violation of the 
regulations of the service, Capt. ‘Healy re- 
lieved the navigating officer of the Bear and 
piaced another officer in that position. The 
substitute must have given offense to the 
captain, for he,.itoo,;was relieved before the 
cruise ended and_ still another officer was 
orcerel to navigate.the Bear, The language 
and manner of,Capt. Healy in his inter- 
course with his officers is the~ basis of a 
count in the general indictmert. What the 
officers who have signed the paper evidently 
regard as one of the.most serious of the of- 
fenses charged against the captain is that, 
on the quarter,,deck of the eutter Grant, 
he told another.officer that he did not con- 
sider a second engineer as a fit person to 
introduce that officer to him (Healy)... -_ 

Capt., Healy ;was, on boat j 


of his cabim under pain of arrest,” 
Has Been, in, Trouble Befor 
@apt. Healy isvone of the oldes 
in the service, and “has an excellent 
He has been in trouble before 
of disagreements with his. brother 
but, was invariably sustained. by 
partment. He is in- 
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Arctic Alaska® x wusic hay, 


TWO WEEKS, 


as 
Eskimos COMMENCING 
sauaaaamaaaas Dec. 23d. 


ADMISSION, 
ADULTS, 15c. CHILDREN, 10c. 
Ox] 


Gontinuous Performanee, 1:00 to 10:00 P. M. 


They give an interesting and instructive exhi- 
bition, consisting of their native songs, dances 


and ceremonies, and wonderful acrobatic feats, 
fully explained by an interesting lecture. 


the Object. 


©0O 


To awaken public interest in these deserving people, and to call attention to the bill 
which Captain Bruce will present to Congress asking for $20,000 for the purchase of 
reindeer in Siberia and distribute among the Arctic Alaska Eskimo to save them from 
starvation. There are 25,000 of these people in our Alaska Territory, and they are worth 
savinge Our American whalers have driven the whale out of their waters and extermina- 


ted the walrus, thus depriving them of two of their principal food supplies. 


ZAKS-RINER ART-MAR-Hoxe 


THE ESKIMO TWINS, 


These little girl twins, only five years old, were given to Captain Bruce by their parents - 
because they could not supply them with food. He has brought them to the States to 
educate. They are remarkable children, capturing old and young by their cute 
performances. 


©©OO 


This party lives in 65° 20’ North Latitude, fully 6,500 miles from here. Their home 
is far North of the Labrador Eskimo exhibited at the World’s Fair, and are superior to 
them in every respect. Their natural food is blubber, seal meat and oil, and each day 
they will eat their food dipped in oil just as they do in their Northern home. ; 


bo ay 


The wonderful collection of Eskimo tools, implements of the hunt and chase, skin 
canoes, dogs, etc.; on exhibition, was made by Captain Bruce for the Field Columbian 
Museum of Chicago, and will be turned over to that institution on the completion of the 


exhibition of these people. 
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A 17-YEAR-OLD GIRL. 


OFFICE OF BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


W. F. SLATON, Supt. 
; ATLANTA, GA., December 3, 1895. 
CAPTAIN M. W. BRUCE, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SIR: 

Allow me to thank you in behalf of the teachers and the pupils of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Atlanta, for the treat you have given them. From the youngest to the 
oldest, the pupils have been charmed with the Eskimos you have so kindly taken to the 
various school buildings in the city. 

Your visit with these people was not only delightful, but instructive also. Your 
short talk, together with the living illustrations of the manners and customs of the 
Eskimos, formed an object lesson for both teacher and pupil which could not have been 
obtained from any history. A bond of union between us and the Eskimos was formed 
which will create an interest in their future welfare. 

Wishing you and them great happiness, E am, 

Yours very truly, 


W. F. SLATON, Superintendent Schools. 


ESKIMO SPEARING WALRUS. 
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ESKIMO SKIN BOAT. . 


| This is the time of year when‘we a 1 
, in the press dispatches the annually recurring account of 
|} starvation among the natives of Labrador. Theresources 
|f of that barren land are at the best so meager that it needs 
|}. only a falling off in the fisheries or in the fur trapping to 
bring distress upon the people. The British Government 
© would do well to follow the exampleof the United States, ~ 
-) which in Alaska has undertaken to solve the problem of 


i native subsistence by the introduction of reindeer. 


| _ What the final result of the Alaskan reindeer enterprise 
1 will prove cannot now ke known, although good reason 
_ exists for believing in its complete success, if the animals ~ 
can be protected from the savage dogs of the Eskimo. 
The natives of Alaska have been called upon to face the — 
problem, so often discussed nearer home, of maintaining 
'in the same country and at the same time a deer 
' supply and a dog supply. The question is one much 
ore serious with the Eskimo than with us; for 
| while they are concerned to support life, we are 
| making provision only for sport. The reports from 

i Alaska are that the imported reindeer have failed to in, 
| crease because of relentless pursuit and decimating raids 
| by the sledge dozs. Only at Fort Clarence, where the 
| deer are protected from the dogs, is a herd keeping up its 
| numbers, The Mohonk Indian Conference adopted a 
resolution the other day recommending that Congress 
| should increase the annual appropriation for introducing 
- reindeer into Alaska from $7,500 to $20,000 for the coming 
_year. If such a sum shall be appropriated, a sufficient 
_ © share of it should be devoted to the protection of the deer 
_') after they have been brought into thecountry. Spending 
_ | Government funds to import reindeer for Eskimo dogs to 
{ _ devour is altogether too much like the familiar spending 
- of other Government money for planting fish to be 
is qpaned out by greedy and lawless fishermen, y) 
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philadelphia, Paste 4 PM ar ce 
Jan, lst, 1893. 5 Toi 
»} 
Dear Sir: ee 
a Referring to my letter of yesterday, I beg to mention that the “yy 
| Thibetan ox also is San vea "yak";; by the natives, "sarlyk" ana ae vy 
oe "chauri yau" (the latter,probably Hindoostan language). The latin 
name is "Paphagus grunniens". rh 
Very respect fully yours, “ 
H. Width, 2 
P. 3. 2 
"Pophagus" is probably "Po" ("Poe")?, and "payus" "outings ee 
(Greek). "Grannicus" is probably "grunting", I should like to 
know if you can tell me. ; 
Rev. Sheldon Pecan, Denke § ‘Es 


Washington, D. Cc. Pie SB 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
HBeb. Sth, 1893, 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, > 
Washington, D. C, 
Dear Sir:- 

I oy some three to four weeks ago the pleasure of receiving 

you a few lines, mmtioning that you would shortly write me 

fully. Since that I am without your favors, 

As it is rather dubious that pamphlets or books treating the 
Lapplanders are published (as special editions), and as it will 
take some time before I can expect answer from my cousin in Tromso, 
z huve tried to make a short description myself from my own remin- 


iscences, from what I heard and saw in my earliest youth, when I 


was "Zood friends" with rather many of their race. I have no time 


to work out a description in proper form, with a certain system. 


I have written down in succession first, the memories that come 
back to me from my happy boyhood, when I envied the Lapplander boys 
their free life, visiting no schools, smoking strong tobacco and 
Hit to Walrus for pastime. Thus you will kindly excuse the Taek 
of order and system, 

Very respectfully, 


H. Width, 


ing reindeer, if they can be spared from their other duties. 
| Respectfully yours, 
| O. L. Spalding, 


Acting Secretary. 


Telegram. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Dat ed---San Francisco, Cal. 


To--Miner Bruce, 


1201 F Street, N. W. Washington. 


Your appointment would be perfectly satisfactory to me 
and would remove all uncertainties about it. 


M. A. Healy. 


i. = _ [Calendar No. 504. 


a 2 CONES 
g | Mist SESSION,” S. 1 1 OO9. 
7 | IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘ fe DECEMBER 17, 1891. | 


Mr. TELLER introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


MARcH 28, 1892. 


Tkeported by Mr. Pappovcrk ~ithoet amendment, SEAS SERED coor ee OM 


A BILL 


To secure the introduction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska. 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and: House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
: 3 That there shall be, and hereby jis, appropriated, out of any | 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars, to be expended, under the direc- ~ 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing and maintaining, in the Territory of Alaska, reindeer 


for domestic purposes; the same to be made immediately 


dey ee “I Gy 5 Or oa 


available. 


az. 
San Francisco, Feb. DF ; ak 
Hon, W. S. Holman, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 


Although I have not the honor of personal acquaintance with 
you, my years of service to the Treasury Department as Commander | 


of the Revenue Steamer "Bear" will, I trust, warrant my addressing 


you with reference to Senate Bill No. 1109 providing for the intro- 


duction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska. In my opinion th Ss 

is one of the most worthy measures before Congress. te 
Through the late J. J. McElhone and other sources, I am voll 

assured of your firmess in opposing unworthy legislation, and ne 


Se | 
when you have looked into the subject of this bill you will ada ¢ 


cate with equal firmness the appropriation desired, The Aduaiant 


~ 


* 


natives, on whose welfare much depends, are in danger or kee ctl 
i reason of the gradual extinction of their natural food supply. 3 
with proper training, they can be mide permanently seit oetacea 
through the care of domestic reindeer. 

The transportation of reindeer from Siberia to Alaska and 
their domestication in Alaska are perfectly feasible, as shown by . 
the introduction of one hundred and eighty deer last summer, acecnes 


plished by private subscription and the use of the Revenue Steamer : 


The feasibility of the project being demonstrated, it rests 


with our government to carry forward the work begun last season, 
It would be discreditable to our Government and costly in the end 
were no effort made to continue this wise and beneficent labor. 
The development of the vast expanse of territory we possess in 
Alaska, as well as the usefulness of its natives, calls for the 
granting of an adequate appropriation to purchase Siberian Reindeer 
and train the Coast natives of Alaska in their proper use. 

ghouta you desire further information as to the natives am 
their needs, I shall be happy to respond promptly to your inquiries. 

The "Bear" will probably sail for Alaskan waters in April next 

I am, sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 


M. A. Healy. 


Mone. tn COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
SEE Peyne HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., Feb, 24, 1593 ygg99. 


Dear Sir:- 

I will slady do anything in my power to secure 
eoneurrenee by the House in the Senate amendment to the Sundry 
Civil bill,eoncerning reindeer in Alaska, 

Yéurs very truly, 


‘ a ee 


Sheldon Jackson, ésq., 
Bureau of sducation, 
Department of Interior, 


City. 


fy, 


March 4th, 1893. 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir:- 
I in due time your favor of the 8th ult., and noted 
with pleasure that you didinot consider my report on reindeer 
quite worthless. 
It will be very interesting to be present at your coming lec- 
_ ture on the Eskimo of Alaska, the more, as it is not quite impos- 
sible that I go to the Pacific Coast this year. A friend and 
| countryman has finally succeeded in organizing the Bay Fishing Com- 
pany, Fairhaven, Puget Sound, with $20,000.00, with the intention 
of opening direct communication with Alaska, where some of the pro- 
| duct will be cured for the market. The Ff, "Herald" says: 
"This is one of the most important enterprises ever contemplat- 
ed here and is backed by some of the heaviest capitalists of the | 
Bay". #$My friend has written me twice, asking me to come median 


ly, but I want to have some guarantees and to be better acquainted 


with his plans and his intended modus operandi, before going to 4a 


place nedrer China than Hurope, 
For the pamphlet you kindly sent me I thank you most sincere- 


ly. ; 
I cemnot find Dr. McCook's church in the directory. Would you 


kindly indicate the street? Perhaps the church is known here by 


some other name. 


| ro ee £4 lie 
aay _ 
My cousin in Tromso answered ¢ shortly that my” dee or bed > Deen 


forwarded to him from T. to Christiana, where he is now liv ng with 3s 


hia family every year during the winter months, and that he ‘submit- j 


4 i 


ted the matter promptly to his confidential clerk in T. Thus it , 
will take still some eight to’ ten days before I can have the ques- f 
tion fully answered. | + 

About dogs, I wrote to my brother in my old home, where there 4 

. e 3 

are always dogs of this kind. ch Sihilh dink seta sons ti: Weve 
Yours respect fully, 


Beare FO 00) fave ON o N. Width. 


‘ Treasury Department, ote 

April 22, 1893. some Berg 
The Honorcble ©) Es 
The Secretary of the Interior,  * ay OReRE gy aaa 
gic eee | ca 


Baty ing to your letter of the ‘17th inst. “transmitting out | 
a letter from the Commissioner of Bdu cat ion in regard to the ost 


coal that will be required by the Revenue Steamer "Bear" oe Sire ace 


he ’ he 


, 
_ and transport reindeer for the Bureau of Education, I have the hon- Ss 


or to say that in view of the stat ements of the eae 
Department accepts his Proposition to _pay for ‘fifty. (50) tone. of 


s 
the extra coal used in prosecuting this special work. 


» 


el 

> 

+t 4 
( i 


Respect fully yours; ; 
0. L. Spaulding, ee 
e : ' eas en} 


Acting Secretary. — 


il 


U. S. Revenue Steamer "Bear", 


San Francisco, Cal., April 4, 1892, 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
My dear Doctor: 


I send you a list of provisions and outfits for one man and 
four natives, also a plan of a house with the estimtes therefor. 


The list is not liberal but confined to such things as are actually 


> e:/ oat 


: needed aml is submitted for your decision. I do not like to be 
positive and final in these things as I do not know what your plans 


a8 


are or in what condition the reindeer project is, whether it is to © 
q 


be a Government affair or simply private for this year. I have 


had the estimates for the house prepared for our putting it up and 


E 
have made no arrangements for freighting it, not knowing how mch ~ 


Oh 
ref) 


money you had, but what you decide will be satisfactory to me. 


ache 


-I will not desert vou until the reindeer project is either 
permanently established or abandoned, yet I wish you would see Mr. 


_ Kimball about the place I desire for in the meantime some other man 


i might step in. I want to stay here or go to that place but I do i 
not want to go until as I said the reindeer business is either a 


ar. 


tablished or abandoned. I am doing my part here as well as I cam 
; 
and I wish you would see to this point in my future. | 


BS 
r 


As to Mr. Anthony or Vincent I do not care to decire. VWou 


know my preference but you can act as you please. It seems to me > 


" 
aed 


that it would not take much of a man to care for the business afte 
all. I hear that Vincent was sick last winter and doubts have wt 
expressed to me of his being able to stand it. Whether Mr. “Anthony 
would resign his present place or not I cannot say. 
‘Very truly yours, 
M, A. Healy, 
per Jarvis, 


Captain U.S.R.M. 


Philadelphia, Pa. April ll, 1892. 


607 Penn Mutual Building. 


General Postmaster Wannamaker, 
Washington. 

Dear Sir: 

I happened to read in a newspaper that there has been thought 
on the acclimatization of reindeer in Alaska, Hat 

Being born in the Northern part of Norway and napinaene & boy 
lived much together with "Laplanders" and their reine I teke a 
lively interest in this matter. : 

The chief condition for such an experiment would probably be 
to ascertain whether "islandish moss" exists in Alaske. this ni 


at least in Norway and Sweden, the only food which thes reindeer 


Hi | 
will take. It is not easy to acelimat.e eee lk! ree, often 


a | 


, 
r x “ 


most of them have died within a few months, 


if you have intended to import reindeer from Norway and Sweden 


I might perhaps be of service to you as I have relations and friends 
| in the districts where the Laplanders ure living, Years ago I 
made a trade in reindeer slins, meat and horns, but as vet never 
in live stock, I am myself very much interested in the Alaska 

| fisheries (herring and cod), have corresponded with Norwegian 
peice living in Washington State. Alaska will probably in a 
future time become an important country for fisheries, and it is my 
“intention to establish myself there or at Puget Sound as soon as I 
can dispose of the necessary capital, perhaps next Jan, 

es In the article I read your valued name was mentioned; I there- 
Tore make free to address this letter to vou. 

a Yours respectfully , 


ay N. Width, 


2a 


of ‘the reindeer, and the hardy race of Siberian ponies and cattle ; 


& Frew Peper ¥ fi Oo tee 
Hepuriment of the Autertr, 


iD ae a i a” ff pe 1 iS RIN 
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April 26, 1892. 


The Honorable, 
The Secretary of the Interior, 


Washington, D. Cc, 


Sir:- . 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt from you of a file 
of papers from Mr. John Arthur Lynch relative to recommendations 


made by him in former years relative to a railroad communication 


with Alaska and with Europe through Siberia,---and with further 


claim on the part of the said Mr. Lynch for recognition as origina- 


ri 


tor of the suggestion to introduce reindeer ints Abuska: from Asia. 
i Ki 
I have carefully examined these papers and find the following pas 
a 
sage to be contained in a copy of a letter dated Washington, D. oa 


July 22, 1890, and addressed to yourself as Secretary of the In- 
terior: 
"In that connection it has occurred to me that the introduetior 


a ‘ 


into Alaska, would be of great utility in opening the resources 
a 


and wealth of the Territory, by affording means of support and in 


‘ter-communt cat ion throughout the vast solitudes from the Pacific 


to the yukon, and from the Yukon to the Arctic and Mackenzie River. 


ak, 3 
+ 


ately rode contin- 


$ 
The great feat of the Russian officer who 


ee ay i 


ee st 
es aA 
aks us 


uously for three months a Siberian pony from Siberia to St. Pat ore 1 
burg, over 5,000 miles, shows how enduring and hardy that race of 
animals are, and I suppose that they could be easily acclimated 4 ad 
increased in several portions of Alaska through arrangements ae | 


the Russian authorities of Siberia, the ponies and reindeer could ~ 


be obtained from the different tribes that raise and traffic in 


vgs ie 


them, some have herds of the ponies and cattle, and others of rein- |” 
deer,---who would lead them on flat bouts across Bering strait; Sak 
remain long enough in Alaska to teach the natives how to mnage oe 
them," ‘oy 
Although the recommendat ion as far as it relates to the intro- 
aight ton of reindeer into Alasku was not a new one but had been an 


by Captain Healy five or six years before the date of the eter 


quoted above, yet I see no reason to question the Originality of : 


A 


Mr. Lynch's suggestion. The same thought may occur to different : 


t a 


ol 


minds independently. 3 
With your approval, I will make some mmtion of Mr, tyne as - 
an early adviser in this matter in our next Report to you on sided 
kan affairs. "a 
Very respectfully, 
W. IT. Harris, 


Commissioner, 


Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, 
June 8th, 1893, 
tev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 
of his Representative, 
Port Clarence, Alaska. 
Near Sir: 


If not beyond my province, I would like to suggest that no 


Yermanent arrangement be made as to the person or persons to have 
tharge of the Port Clarence reindeer station, until I have had an 
pportunity to confer with you, 

In view of the necessarily intimate connection between our 
wtive and school and reindeer station, I think I have some Wery 
mportant facts to bring to your notice, 

At the same time I do not deem it advisable to say more at 
yresent on paper. 

Respect fully yours, 


H. R. Thornton, 


ote. Cape Prince of Wales, 
June 27th, 1893, 
Ihen I met Mr. Thornton, he preferred charges of adultery against 


ir, Bruce Gibson. 
’ Sheldon Jackson. 


a F 


i " 


Revenue Marine ¢ Steemer "Bear", 


i 
t 
eo 
‘ 


i Port Clarence, Alaska, July 3, 1893. 


“Sa 


ey 
THD) b.* 


ri. ‘Rev. Sheldon Jeckson, 


Weneral Agent of Education for Alaske, 


I wish to call your ettention to e flagrant violation 
of lew on the part of Mv.Miner W.Bruce,Superintendent of the 


| Reindeer Stetion at this plece, to wit: in having sold contrary 


There is no excuse whetever for such a violation of lew 


| on the pert of e Government empl6yee. Whelers, whom [I restrein 


"from such treffic, throw back #0 me that restrictions ere pleced 

Eb: Licks sele of erms for the benefit that might eye to people 
“in the employ of the Government in this region. 

Teachers at Cave Prince of Wales compiéin of the inse- 


a of life emongst the netives, yet e brother officer furnishes 
i : t 


fe 
ke 


~~ 


| brenet of the law by ant ennbeRes of your Department. 

A copy of this letter will be enclosed with my report 
es, she Hon.Secretery of the Treasury. 

e: 3 Very respectfully, 

M.A.Healy, 

Ra a | i 2 a | Sapte in, v. S.R. He 
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Revenue Merine Steamer “Bear", 


Port Clarence, Aleske, July 5th, 1893. 


Sheldon Jackson, 
My Dear Doctor: 


I wrote this coming over, since which time I 


heve been to the stetion end straightened things out es well as 


we eould in e short time. Messrs-.Bruce end Gibson at this writing 


i 
tee 


“ 


i 


don’t enpear to have come to eny conclusion whether they will go 
down or not. I heve giver them to understend thet we have not 
accommodation end shelter for them et the station. I have with- . 
drawn my offer for transportation in the fall end told them they : 
must not rely on me to take them Souh an the fall deeming it 
‘best to have them ewey from the station. The Farallone is here 
now. Mr. Bruce informed my officer thet he hed permission from 
you to purchese deer and place them in the herd, notwithstending 
which I heve forbidden any deer which Wegner may bring for him to 
os intermixed in the herd, end have laid cleim in the name of the 
Government to this whole range for the use of the Government herd, 
I have told him if he wishes to raise deer, he must find another 
range end other conveniences for caring for them. rf I ellowed 
him to put his in it,it would give him en opportunity coMin. 


\\warrented interference in the menegement of the herd and give him 


das 
ys ft 


; stending es e partner of the herd emong the netives that he ia. 

ot entitled to. I do not think it edviseble to allow eny 
nike DD 7k ‘ : h: 4 y 

7s ; 3 oe | 


t 


outside or: in the herd, end think the interests of the 


Government and project will be best Served if this is kept solels 
as & Government herd. * hana 
This change of superintendent convinces me thet the ste tion 
should be kept sésrictly es a Government Station and the atovardh 
nerd to e strict accountability for everything connected with it 
I think the chenge @ good one all esround. We white hurridly — a 
and you must try to get et our intent. The little dogs are 
half deed and we have them on board to see if we can bring pares 5 
any ‘They had received no care ashore. 
| We cen get no satisfectory account of snything and Mr. 
Lopp will have to take from Mr.White the things as he found sy 
them. The Ferallone has arrived end I send this letter by ers:| 
after which I will go over to see if Wagner has taken any of | 
the deer promised us. , 
Very respectfully, 
M.A. Heal . 


Captain, U.S.R.M. 


U.§.Steemer "Bear", 


Port Clerence, 


July 6,1893. 


a 
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re 


heldon Jeckson,).7., 

Eu, Dee Doctor: 

You hed scercely got outside,when news came 
o| the Ceptein thet Mr.Bruce led chertered the "Berwick" Capt. 
emer, end gave him $200, to purchese reindeer for him(Bruce) 
Fe the "Berwick" went out some deys ego, end will possibly 
et the reindeer promised us. You can imegine the Captein is 
reensed at his audacity, to take advantege of irate of 
ip permission given us by the Russian Government to trade rifles 
Meta indee> on the Siberien side. Mr.Braice passed the "Beer" 
et evening end went on the “Peters” but made no errangements 

o gO down. Cepteain ordered steam at 4 o'clock this morning 

rin went over to the Station. Mr.White came off and told the 
aptain, that eppearances indicate that either of these two 

mth omen heve prejudiced the natives,as they were loth to 

bey the orders he would give them, then the interpreter was 

als. eshore 60 tell the netives thet Mr.White was the man to be 
be yea for the present, that Mr.Bruce and Gibson were no longer 
Boss" end aye must obey strictly. Mr. Jervis went ashore and 


: 
oa these two gentlemen they must leave as it is e Goverrment 


servation, end that the Captain claimed the whole tange from sea 


‘ 
a 


A 


to neue is for grazing purposes in the neme of the Government, 
end he would allow no deer land there other then belonged to the 
covemment. The houses ere in a fearful condition, the Captain 
ordered them cleaned. up so es to be presentable to Mrs.Lopp, for 
the poor women's heart would sink could she behold the terrible 
condition of the plece. Goods sent ashore for the natives have. 
“not been merked, and the goods for the Station ere in a confused 
“stete. Mr.White thinks Mr. Bruce is a bed man, Mr.Gibson he 
iidkes etter end Mr.Bruce cannot be believed even on oath. Cap- 

F tain Til ton says Mr.Brace owes him $60 for trade. You left here 
“just ih the wrong time, eas so many things came up to be settled. 


| This mormming the sick man wes sent ashore, the doctor does not 


| think he can live longer than e month. As you know one dog is 
“deed, end we heve the other little ones, to see if we can nurse 
jit end meke it live, they heve not been cared for or fed. It is 
B the bad to be so cvuel to these poor little animels. 
We have the Siberians on board and would heve gone out 
today Only the storm is too severe. It is needless for me to 
| te12 you how we miss you. The Cabin looks forlom without you. 
rT hope you will heve e pleasant trip and find all to your satis- 
Be thon when you reach Weshington. Ceptain hes been looking up 
the lew end*flinds there is a fine for anybody importing cattle 
“without its pessing through the custom house, or heving special 


| permission from the Secretary of the Treasury and he hes sent @ 


| 
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letter. to Mr Wns te. $9, Wer Mr. Bruce and Gibson, elso Captain Lae 
Wemer, thet they,cen not be lended without breeking the lew. 


Gantein eve they niehtheve weited enothen year end gotten | 


i s 
ries 


permission, The, "Berwick" accoriing to law is liable to. i) 
seizure ey. 86. ane. is not chertered to bring, things from @ Foreign 
port... Ceptein seys he is tired and sick of trying to make  . 


things .righ %. up here. . He seys you end no other men could do 
A Br 2 2a © OS BA naae O.) SOY, 2 ae 


ae 
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anything to any,person, who might desire to come end squat on this 


risitd 


reservation..were there note power behind you, for the white man i 


cennot.be relied on up here, end. they. respect the law now because 


oa) na 


they know he, is, here with officers end men who will meke them i 
respect. whet is right. I believe Mr-Brace end Gibson do not - 

intend to. Be POWNs y but. this let ter the Ceptain hes sent may chenge. 
their Pinas “y Geptein, told them, they could not remain in any of Bi 


the houses of the Goverrment 8s he wented them ell for use. T em 


a 


riting this in.e hurry hoping it may, reach you before you leave 


Ounelgske.,. The Tarellone ic here,end. will, probebly leave, tomor - 

eX Crt eye 
POGEPTB 1 the storm is too severe. [+ is needless Forme % 
ter) YOu did not get to see the beby after ell for we saw you — 
henge youn, couyse to Kings Islend. It is lete. I will say <a 
good, nicht, With Kindest regerde in which Ceptein joins, 


Yours. sincer 
baw-eni flinds there ic ¢ ‘42 sas eu beady impert 
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REVENUE MARINE, oo 


Steemer "Bear", 
Point Barrow, 


_ duly 30th,1893. 


Rev.Sheldon Jeckson,D.D. 


My Dear Doctor: 


You see by the heading of this thet we are et Point 
Barrow, where I did not expect to be for a month to came. Weather 
¥ 2 


and ice conditions ere what brought me here, and right gled em I 


thet I ceme. I have already lended the stored for this 


When finished,I shell devote August to Siberia for reindeer. 
Since you left here I have taken thirty sdditional deer from 
South Heed end lended them et the station. The next trip, 2 
made for Ontan end the western shore, but, owing to heavy ice, I 
could not get beyond Tuchowan. I spent a whole week in ‘thee 
endeevor. Finding the ice conditions still ageinst me, r cor 

cluded to let St.Micheel and the rest of the preconceived plans 
£0 end meke for this place. I arrived here without encounte 
eny obstecles, three deys ego, to find e ridge of heavy ice 
grounded on the ry: rendering communication with the ai 


impossible. Providentielly, Hover. @ smell hole broke throug) 
M fm 


the cee efter we anchored, thus ae B us to © complete our work, 
| ahah , . ae a) es tid Be 
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God, or luck, seems to steer me right all the time. The 
station is in first rate condition, and for once there are no 
cherges @nd counter-chrrges preferred. The “Jennie” is here 
and has lended e111 her stored and lumber. Passege ercund 
the Point to the eastwerd is not practicable now. Lending of the 
houses end suyplies wes done on ths ice and by dog teams. The 
aware e11 used up from the herd work and require several deys 
of rest. I heve given Dr.Reaupre and Mr.Stevenson the smabl 
house to live in until suiteble quarters ere built for them, and 
will permit the school to continue in the station until their 
house is built. I believe it for the best interestmof both 
that the school-teachers end stetion be seperated. 

Now,for the business’ of the deer. I find Wagner traded 


five gellons of whiskey for the deer he bought for Bruce, and I 


heve every reason to believe that Pruce counseled it. This rein- 
deer scheme is growing ga cannot’ be run’ at random. ° I Rave writ- 
ALL, lh aga 109 


ten Gown idees in thet connection as they occurred to me, end '|*° 
A 


send them to the Commissioner through you, to do as you like with. 
Speaking with Mr.Lopp,I learned thet be: Beaded’ by words or 

insinus tions, hes been trying ell the time to create distrust, 

if not bed feeling, between such of us as were prominently con- 
cerned in the reindeer scheme; but,like e11 trouble-leaders,has 
only hurt himself. The three little dogs have all died. The 


last one lived nearly e month, end we hed hopes thet we could 


be 


: a 


the stetion thet ell we did or could do was of no avail. The 


nurse him beck to health, but he was so bedly cared for at 


present prosperous condition of the station is in no wey due 
Mr. Bruce. Had I been in Port Clarence when he left, I never 
would heve allowed him to take those natives awey, and I hope 
some one will be thoughtful enough to meke him pay for their 
boerd end keep them while eway, and see that they are returned 
to their homes. To have the le ae project become the father 
of e dime museum is to me e great mortification. The house at 
the reindeer stetion will,.I think, in all respects be equal 

to eny in this country when we finish with it. I left the 
carpenter and two men to help Mr.Lopp. By the time we return 
they will heve been there six weeks, end I expect to see the 
house completed comfortably for the winter. It is a wonder 

it ever stood, as meny of the girders and rafters had been cut 
ewey. Lest year Mr.Bruce did not want thet house, and I 

am surprised you did not see that. What his reasons were I 
could not understend; but, the house once up, it seemssto me he 
did ell he could to destroy it without epplying the torch or 
exe in its destruction. You see we can not be too strict with 


people in this country. In the very beginning man's cupidity 


| 


tends to destroy or bring to scendal one of the most praiseworthy 
projects ever stevted for the benefit of e neglected race. Raving 


power behind me in my command and commission, I believe if you 
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confided move “in me, it would be better. “I em no better than 
other mén, but it ise feiline with me not to be defeated in 
that in which’ I em interested, as I em in this project, and I 
pridé myself in understending men fairly well. You could not 
put notieé “that silently I wes very much opposed'to Bruce as 
Superintendent et Port Clererce. My opposition begen after - 
g2dey in his compeny. 

TI wish ‘you would see to it thet no vessel is allowed to 
transport deer without first entering at a custom-house. If a 
treffic is stérted in this,whiskey will be the exchenge for deer ” 
end in ten yeers we who heve sterted the scheme will have robbed 
the Siberiens of their good supply Without helping the natives 
in Aleske. 

Mr.Stevenson arid Dr.Beaupre have visited me. Mr. 
Stieverfseon hes decided to go down and will teke pessege in the 
schooner "Jennie Wend." He goes for many reasons, principally, 
I wnderstend, because of heving received no eppointment from teva 
© Acesalia tion, end, although the lumber hes arrived, he has not a 
wherewithel in the shepé of goods to pey the natives to build the 
‘house, end,owing to’ the ice, the lumber hed to be lended a4 long : 
wey from the selected Site. D~.Beaupre is to turn over his sub- 
sistence stores (which we brought up for his board) to the ste tion 
for‘one yeer. “The school is to be held hereefter in the small 


Governmerit house. © Roth teachers agree thet it would be better 


there. lineré ere not tio hebthen = 


Ae, 


= 


ae 


on en evevere. 


ness, end for thet reason are obj ectioneble to the ete tion, 


yibewe evein been obliged to let the school drew on the Govern 
for cas This coal,ten tons, must be returned to us . Sar 


Francisco, thet we mey bring it up next year, I think it is 


time, Doctor, thet the Associetion brought business meta 


a va 


tetas 9 ffed ras While I em more then willing to do en} 


thing in reason to assist the schools, this indifferent Es of 
cering for them must ena. For three years the coin 
school heve come from the ste tion, end it is no wey to do b 
Were we to withdrew that support the school would be in 
fix. Possibly Mr.Stevenson's going down mey help to. be feenne 
mnt terk in the future. Dr. Beaupre, through @ letter fromigee 


wWented to go to Port Slerence. You had also requested me te 


take him down, end left here with thet understanding. But | 


sg ld me wry the Doctor would not prove ecceptible 5 nim, 
nd for thet reeson I informed the Doctor that the vacua 

Ghd binseor stetion had been filled. I took this actic 
| being the best, end t wish, in the future, thet you will, w 


you come, give me fuller informetion of metters wherein yous 
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The “Jennie Wend" (Prowner's schooner) went ashore re. 


yesterdsy. We were engeged in working on her yesterday afters 
noon and well into the night,also today. I heve no report from 
her todey, so possibly we may be detained a day or two longer 
on her acc@munt. If the boat brings fevorable news of her, we 
will heve finished our business here end will leeve for Cape 
Serdze. None of the vessels heve yet succeeded in eaten 


east of the Point. The ice is very heevy and closely packed — 


on the eest side. All the vessels but three have left this | a 
eanchorere, some working towerds the Point, others sailing south- — 
Werd. It is extremely cold here, end most of the time the fog aa 


is dense. So you see we labor under meny difficulties on 


nget i> 


ell sides. 


Mrs.Healy joins me in kind regards, end we both wish you 


PRT ws wee 


luck and success. 


vee 


Yours truly, 


M.A.Healy. a 


all the fleet here except the “Rush" and the English vessels. I 
saw Mrs.Tuck,poor soul. She is so worried ebout her school. — { 
She has only e few girls now. She says Mr. Tingle,desiring to 
get the contract to supply the Baptists’ school at Wood Istend, 
hes promised to bring them #11 the girls for their school he = 


gather. The Ceptein seys that Wood Island,Klediak,is a leng way 


- 
' 


ee, 


to teke the firls from, end it should not be allowed by the 


Depertment. Of course this will end the Tuck school, if 


permitted. We are sorry to leern thet none of the navel officers 


heave been there or given it their support. Capt.Ludlow says Capt. 


Hooper hes been his valueble informent concerning everything up 
ahs ves Mrs.Thornton leaves us this morning, end I am glad she 
is eble to go down on the "Corwin" as she will be more com- 
fortebdle. 

We elso find thet Mr.Bruce has told them all here thet you 


dismissed him because he would not share his trade with you. 


He also seid he intended to inform everybody of it. I thought you 


hed better know of this, so you can prenere yourself ageinst his 
- £el sehood, I em forced to close this, for the "Corwin" will be 
here in e few minutes, end I wish this to go unvon her. I 
will not heve time to vead it over for correction. So, excuse 
ell feults thet meet your eye. | 

With kindest regerds to your wife,daughters, and yourself, 
I em,elweys, 

Sincerely yours, 


fery J Healy. 
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wmarcima at - QRashington, D. C.,_Mar. 19, __/89 6, 


é Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
Bureau of Education, 


Washington, D. C., | 


My dear Doctor Jackson: By or 
Your letter of the 18th is before me. I 
shall be very glad to speak to Mr. Cannon and ask him to allow an 


appropriation for the introduction of reindeer into Alaska. You 


\ may rest assured that I will do all in my power for you in this 


ne direction. 


Very sincerely yours, 


oe ee 


FiFTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


James S. SHERMAN, N. Y., Chairman. P . ry 
Charles Curtis, Kans. : Samuel C, Hyde, Wash. Committee OW Inoien Cl WC, 
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William H. Doolittle, Wash. George C, Pendleton, Texas, Horse of Nepresentatives OP § 
Israel F. Fischer, N, Y. John S. Little, Ark. ee 0, 
Frank M, Eddy, Minn. William C. Owens, Ky. 
Alexander Stewart, Wis, Dennis T. Flynn, Okla. 
George E, White, Il. <isfiftnan ra eet RSS, G)&) . sp) © 

m. ri er] 

ahington, D.C. Mar. 17,  _ 89 6. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
Bureau of Education, 


Washington, D. C.,y 


My dear Doctor: 

I regret very much that your letter, asking me to 
be present at the meeting of the appropriation committee on Monday, 
did not reach me until this morning. I have been out of town and 
have just returned. I shall be very glad to do anything I can to 
aid you and regret very much that I was not here to appear before 


the committee as you requested. 


Very sincerely yours, 


. MB | | ae 
Wnrited Htates Henate, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


rMarch 20th, 1896. 


Dr.Sheldon Jackson, 
Dear Sir; | 
Your favor of the 14th came to hand in due 
time. I saw Mr.Cannon yesterday, but did not find him as favorable 
as I had hoped to. He will do something, I think, but not all that 


you desire. He has promised to do better next year. 


Yours truly, 


- 
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